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READERS’ 

COLEMN 

T he back log of letters is becoming 
tremendous! And we have only 
you to thank, our very encouraging 
and enthusiastic supporters. Your letters 
are a source of real joy to us, for it is 
only through you that we can tell if our 
selections are what you have wanted 
brought back. 

It is also grand to find fans with so 
many varied ideas. You might think that 
would bring up complications. It does, 
but they are the kind of complications that 
we like. Your lively interest enriches 
AMF. Your suggestions provide a variety 
of material of greater and greater scope. 
We are most thankful. 

And now, without wasting any more 
of this very precious space — on to your 
letters ! 

Sincerely, 

— The Editor 

BEWILDERED 


Dear Editor: 

A discovery I I found your second issue of 
AMF in the local drugstore and am thrilled 
with it. I’ve been a science-fiction fan for about 
ten years, but consider myself an authority 
since I have been able to beg, borrow or buy 
scores of magazines dating clear back to 1933. 
And your new magazine shows promise of 
equaling any other publication ever on the 
market. 

“The Smoking Land” was goodl And it was 
the first time 1 had read Challis. A new-found 
author — a good one — is like a new friend. Just 
one thing that puzzled me— there were at least 
two references to a sort of going backward in 
time which were never explained or elaborated 
ui>on. One is on page 21, when Smoky sees a 
photo of the message left by Cleve Darrell. 
“That writing belonged to Cleveland Darrell 1 
No, not his grownup liand, but to the sort of 
scratching that he used to make in his copy- 
books when we were youngsters together — 

And again on page 38, when Smoky landed 
on tile coast of the Smoking Land : “I think the 
mere flight through the air was what knocked 
me out of — time” I Did Cliallis change his mind 
in the course of the story? I was led to expect 
that Darrell’s experiments had blown him into 
another time, and Smoky was flung into the 
same drift by the storm, but no, it turns out 
that Darrell was kidnapped by the people of 


at}, Zttu, Stan. 


(Please eontinue on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 

the Smoking Land, and Smoky found it through 
pure chance, and their return was a relatively 
simple matter. Confusing, but such a small 
thing that it didn’t really detract much from the 
quality of the story as a whole. 

I had read “Three Lines Of Old French” 
some time before, but Merritt is always worth 
reading over and over again. “The Seal Maiden” 
was light and easy reading, and I enjoyed it too, 
though it was quite reminiscent of Bradbury. 

I would like to put in my vote for a book- 
length novel of Merritt’s, but I can’t remember 
the title! I read it years ago, and the only bit 
of the title I can remember is “Dwellers”. All 
about little people and a menacing thing like 
the legendary Kraken. Any of your readers 
recognize it? I would like to read it again. 

And so long as I am enlisting the help of 
readers, can anyone help me track down the 
word “leprechaun”? It’s not in my dictionary, 
encyclopedia, or thesaurus, and though I started 
looking for it as a whim, it has almost become 
an obsession since I can’t find it defined or even 
mentioned in any of the reference books I have 
access to. Maybe the name is as elusive and 
enchanted as the creature it belongs to I I have 
eerie visions of blackened type-setters putting 
the word into their books, and the word and 
definition disappearing without a trace before 
the book is sold and read! 

Well, now you have the opinion of a self- 
styled authority on science-fiction and fantasy 
and my request for help and my choice of one 
story for a future issue. I hope to see AMF 
on the stands for long years to come, and also 
to see the Readers’ Column expand to gigantic 
porportions. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy Weston 
8S6 Arnold Street 
Newport News, Va. 

ED: “The Dwellers In The Mirage” was 
printed in FN, September 1949. Cleve Darrell 
had to scratch the message he dropped to the 
world, thus the similarity to his boyhood scratch- 
ings. The mention of time simply means that 
Smoky was knocked out — completely uncon- 
scious of the passing of time or anything else 
about him. Leprechaun is the Irish word for elf, 
sprite, pigmy or goblin. 

HIGH HOPES! 


Dear Editor : 

I was most surprised and pleased to find in 
the December 1949 issue of FAMOUS FAN- 
TASTIC MYSTERIES the annoilhcement of 
your new magazine, apparently to be principally 
devoted to the attractive presentation of the 
works of A. Merritt alone, although I gather 
that each issue will be filled out by stories of 
other authors. 

( Please continue on page 122) 
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CALLING ALL 
FANTASY FANS! 


W E ARE extremely glad to be 
bringing you in this issue of A. 
MERRITT’S FANTASY an un- 
forgettable classic of adventure and 
haunted treasure by your favorite author 
of fantasy. A. Merritt’s “The Face in the 
Abyss” needs no introduction. This novel 
has not been reprinted for many years, al- 
though it has been much in demand, and is 
certainly one of Merritt’s most beloved 
stories. 

To compliment A. Merritt we are bring- 
ing you for the first time a story by Eric 
North. You well-read fantasy fans will 
recall not only “The Green Flame” but 
also “Three Against The Stars” and his 
many assorted short stories. 

Every now and then one finds a bit of 
the author’s private experiences either 
coming out in his fantasy writings or in- 
fluencing them to a marked extent. We 
have previously mentioned that Theodore 
Roscoe’s inveterate traveling provided un- 
told opportunities for him to gather first- 
hand impressions of unusual countries as 
well as to delve personally into the rich 
source of legendary material. And in a 
similar way we find that Eric North’s in- 
terest in governmental affairs is brought 
out in his sinister novel of “The Green 
Flame.” 

Eric North, known in private life as 
Bernard Cronin, wrote more prolifically 
twenty years ago, and for that reason was 
much better known then, than he is today. 
Born in Australia, he has lived the better 
part of his life on that continent. His 
works, however, have been published all 
over the English-speaking world. His 
interest in working in the Australian gov- 
ernment has slowly taken precedence over 
his desire to write, so that today, he has 
almost entirely ceased to exercise his 
literary talents. In this magazine you see 
him only as a writer of fantasy, but he has 
written many straight short stories as 
well as full-length books of fiction. It is, 
therefore, with great pleasure that we give 
you one of Eric North’s most successful 
10 


and exciting stories “The Green Flame.” 

And now a word about A. MER- 
RITT’S FANTASY in the future. 
Starting with this issue, A. MERRITT’S 
FANTASY is being changed to a quar- 
terly. The next issue, dated October, will 
go on sale in August. We hope that 
you, our fantasy fans, will not forget 
about A. Merritt over the summer months. 
Those who have already subscribed to 
A. MERRITT’S FANTASY are as- 
sured of receiving their six copies of this 
magazine. 

In the October issue of A. MER- 
RITT’S FANTASY we will bring you 
an outstanding collection of fantasy au- 
thors — George Allan England, Elinore 
C. Stone, Jack Williamson, and J. C. 
Marshall. 'The lead novel by G. A. Eng- 
land is entitled “The Elixir of Hate.” 
This mysterious tale of a doctor finding the 
essence of youth takes place in the exotic, 
azure-shadowed hills of France’s Midi. 
Here is a story both weird and terrif)dng, 
unusual for its presentation and for its 
scope of imagination. 

We are always glad to bring you stories 
of your regular authors, but we are also 
extremely pleased when we can introduce 
to you a new name who has written out- 
standing fantasy stories. Just such an au- 
thor is Elinore C. Stone whose mysterious 
“Devil-Fish” will appear in the October 
issue of A. MERRITT’S FANTASY. 

Two stories, more on the super science 
angle of fantasy will complete the issue. 
The interplanetary novelette by Jack Wil- 
liamson “Racketeers in the Sky” will carry 
you off the surface of the earth — into the 
yet unexplored orbit of mysterious 
heavenly bodies. 

A short story by J. P. Marshall “The 
World in the Balance” will bring you the 
city of New York besieged by a strange 
power — whose Achilles heel is Gold! 

The October issue of A. MERRITT’S 
FANTASY will be published on August 
2nd. 


— The Editor. 
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Nicholas Craydon 
set out to explore a 
mystery, ancient beyond 
all memory of man, and riches 
untold — in the treacherous hills 
of hetcitched Cordillera de Carabaya. 


A. Merritt’s 

EPIC NOVEL OF HAUNTED TREASURE 


THE FACE 
IN THE AHYSS 


CHAPTER 1 

Out of the Haunted Hills 

I T HAS been just three years since I 
met Nicholas Graydon in the little 
Andean village of Chupan, high on 
the eastern slopes of the Peruvian up- 
lands. I had stopped there to renew my 
supplies, expecting to stay not more than 
a day or two. But after my arrieros had 
unlumbered my luggage from the two 
burros, and I had entered the unusually 
clean and commodious posada, its keeper 
told me that another North American was 


stopping there in the village of Chupan. 

He would be very glad to see me, said 
the innkeeper, since he was very ill and 
there was no other Americano in the ham- 
let. Yes, he was so ill that he was, to tell 
me all the truth, certain to die, and it 
would beyond doubt comfort him much to 
have a fellow countryman with him when 
that sad moment came. That is, he added, 
if he were able to recognize a fellow coun- 
tryman, since all the time the senor had 
been at the posada he had been out of his 
mind with fever, and would probably pass 
away so. 

Then with a curiously intense anxiety 


Copyright by Popular Publicalions, Inc. 
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The Face waa living! And it was promising him 
thU world and dominion over this world — if 
he would but come to it! 
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he implored me to stay on until death did 
come ; a matter, he assured me, that could 
be one of only a few days — maybe hours. 

I bluntly asked him whether his desire 
for me to remain was through solicitude 
for my ailing countryman or through fear 
for himself. And after a little hesitation he 
answered that it was both. The senor had 
come to the village a week before, with 
one burro and neither guides nor ar- 
rieros. He had been very weak, as though 
from privations and long journeying. But 
weaker far from a wound on his neck 
which had become badly infected. The 
wound seemed to have been made by 
either an arrow or a spear. The senor had 
been taken care of as well as the limited 
knowledge of the cura and himself per- 
mitted. His burro had been looked after 
and his saddlebags kept scrupulously 
closed. But I could understand that ques- 
tions might be raised after the senor’s 
death. If I remained I could report to the 
authorities that everything possible had 
been done for the senor’s comfort and 
testify that none in Chupan was responsi- 
ble for his injuries. 

This did not sound very convincing to 
me, and I said so. Then the worthy inn- 
keeper revealed what actually was in his 
mind. The senor, he said, had spoken in 
his ravings of dreadful things, things both 
accursed and devilish. What were they? 
Well — he crossed himself — if I remained 
I would no doubt hear for myself. But 
they had even greatly disturbed the 
good cura, despite the fact that he was 
under the direct protection of God. The 
senior had come, so his ravings indicated, 
from a haunted place — no less a place, 
the innkeeper whispered crossing himself 
again, than the shunned Cordillera de 
Carabaya, which every one knew was filled 
with evil spirits. Yes, evil spirits which 
would not lightly give up any one who 
had once been in their power! 

And, in fine, the idea seemed to be that 
some of these demons of the Cordillera — 
about which, as a matter of fact, I had 
heard some strange tales — might come at 
any time for the sick man. If they did, 
they would be more apt to wreak their 
fury on one of the senor’s own country- 
men — specially if he was in the same 
room. The keeper of the posada did not 
put it that way, of course; he said that 


one of his own people was better qualified 
to protect the senor in such case than any 
strangers were. Nevertheless the theory 
plainly was that if I stayed I would act 
as a lightning rod for any levin of hell 
that might strike ! 

I went to the room of the sick man. At 
first glance I could see that here was no 
anderine, no mountain vagabond. Neither 
fever nor scrub beard could hide the fine- 
ness, the sensitivity, the intelligence of the 
face on which I looked. He was, I judged, 
about thirty, and he was an ill case in- 
deed. His temperature showed 105 point 
six. At the moment he was in delirium. 

My first shock of surprise came when 
I examined his wound. It seemed to me 
more like tlie stab of some great bird beak 
than the work of spear or airow. It was 
a puncture — or better, perhaps, a punch 
— clear through the muscles of the back 
and left shoulder and base of the neck. It 
had missed the arteries of the last by the 
narrowest of margins. I knew of no bird 
which could make such a wound as this, 
yet the closer I looked and probed the 
more sure I was that it had been inflicted 
by no weapon of man. 

That night, after I had arranged my 
own matters and had him sleeping under 
a hj’podermic, I opened up his saddle- 
bags. Papers in them showed his name 
to be Nicholas Graydon, a mining en- 
gineer, a graduate of the Harvard School 
of Mines, his birthplace, Philadelphia. 
There was a diary that revealed so much 
of him truly likable that had I not already 
made up my mind to stop on with him it 
would have impelled me to do so. Its last 
entry was dated about a month before and 
ran: 

Two weeks now since our arrieros de- 
scried us, and roe seem to be pretty thor- 
oughly lost. Effects upon the three are 
curious. Sterrett manages to keep him- 
self evenly drunk all the time. That spare 
burro of his must be loaded with nothing 
but that Indian hell-brew. Dancre is 
mcwdy and sullen. Soames seems to have 
developed a morbid suspicion of everyone. 
Strange how the wilderness, the jungle, 
the desert, bring out the latent man in 
all of us. In Quito none of the three was 
luilf bad. But now — well, the luckiest 
thing for me will be for us to find no 
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treasure. If we do, my throat will proba- 
bly be the first to be cut. 

Further down in the bag were two par- 
cels, each most carefully and securely 
wrapped. Opening the first I found a 
long black feather oddly marked with 
white. 1 did not recognize the plume as 
belonging to any bird I knew. Its shaft 
was inlaid with little bands of gold, al- 
together a curiously delicate bit of gold- 
smith’s work. 

But the contents of the second package 
make me gasp with amazement. It was a 
golden bracelet, clearly exceedingly an- 
cient, the band an inch broad and ex- 
panding into an oval disk j^erhaps three 
inches long by two wide. That disk held 
in high relief the most extraordinary bit 
of carving I had ever seen. Four mon- 
sters held on uplifted paws, a disk on 
which lay coiled a serpent with a woman’s 
face and woman’s breasts. Nor had I ever 
beheld such suggestion of united wisdom 
and weirdness as the maker had ^tamped 
upon the snake woman’s face. 

Yet it was not that which called forth 
the full measure of my wonder ; no. There 
are certain pictures, certain sculptures, 
certain works of art which carry to their 
beholders conviction that no fantasy, no 
imagination, went into their making and 
that they are careful, accurate copies of 
something seen by those who made them. 
This carving carried that conviction. 

The four monsters which held up the 
snake woman were — dinosaurs! 

There was no mistaking them. I had 
examined too many of the reconstructions 
made by scientists from the fossil bones 
of these gigantic, monstrous reptillian 
creatures to be in error. But these giants 
were supposed to have died off millions of 
years before man first appeared on earth I 
Yet here they were, carved with such 
fidelity to detail, such impress of photo- 
graphic accuracy, that it was impossible to 
believe that the ancient goldsmith who 
made this thing had not had before him 
living models I Marveling, I held the 
bracelet closer to the light and, as I did so, 
I thought I heard far away in the black- 
ness of those high mountains a sound like 
a tiny bugle. In that note there was some- 
thing profoundly, alienly weird. I went 
to the window and listened, but the sound 


did not come again. I turned to find the 
eyes of Graydon opened and regarding 
me. For a moment he had slipped from 
the thrall of the fever — and the thought 
came to me that it had been that elfin 
bugling which had awakened him. 

It was six weeks before I had Graydon 
well out of danger. And in that time he 
had told me bit by bit that well nigh in- 
credible experience of his in the haunted 
hills of the Cordillera de Carabaya and 
what it was that had sent him so far dowfi 
into the valley of the shadow. 

Three years it has been since then. 
Three years and I have heard nothing of 
him. Three years and he has not returned 
from his journey back to the Cordillera de 
Carabaya where he went to seek mystery, 
ancient beyond all memory of man, he be- 
lieved was hidden there. But more than 
that — to seek Suarra. 

“If you don’t hear from me in three 
years, tell the story and let the people who 
knew me know what became of me,” he 
said, as I left him at the beginning of 
that strange trail he had determined to re- 
trace. 

And so I tell it, reconstructing it from 
his reticences as well as his confidences, 
since only so, may a full measure of 
judgment of that story be gained. 

CHAPTER 2 

Suarra 

G raydon had run into Sterrett 
in Quito. Or, rather, Sterrett 
sought him out there. Graydon 
had often heard of the giant West Coast 
adventurer, but their trails had never 
crossed. It was with a lively curiosity, 
then, that he opened the door of his room 
to this visitor. 

And he had rather liked Sterrett. There 
was a bluff directness about the big man 
that made him overlook a certain cruelty 
of eye and a touch of brutality about 
mouth and jaw. 

Sterrett came to the point at once. 
Graydon had no doubt heard the story of 
the treasure train which had been brought 
to Pizarro, the ransom of the Inca Ata- 
hualpa? And learning of the murder of 
that monarch had turned back and buried 
that treasure somewhere in the Peruvian 
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wilderness ? Graydon had heard of it, hun- 
'dreds of times. And. like every other ad- 
venturer in the Andes, spent a little time 
himself searching for those countless mil- 
lions in jewels and gold. 

Sterrett nodded. 

“I know how to find it,” he said. 

And Graydon had laughed. How many 
had told me that they, too, knew where 
lay hidden that hoard of Atahualpa the 
Inca ! 

But in the end Sterrett convinced him ; 
convinced him at least that there was 
something more solid than usual in his 
story, something decidedly worth looking 
into. 

There would be two others in the expe- 
dition, Sterrett told him, both men long 
associated with him. One was Dancre, a 
Frenchman, the other an American named 
Soames. These two had been with Ster- 
rett when he had got hold of the old 
parchment with its alleged map of the 
treasure trail, and with its carefully drawn 
signs that purported to l)e copies of those 
along that trail; signs cut by its makers 
to guide those who one day, when the 
Spaniard was gone, would set out to re- 
cover the hidden hoard. 

Graydon asked why they wanted him. 
Sterrett bluntly enough told him — be- 
cause he was an American; because they 
knew he could be trusted ; because he 
could afford to pay half the expenses of 
the expedition. He, Dancre and Soames 
would pay the other half. They would all 
share equally if the treasure was found. 
Still another reason, Graydon was a min- 
ing engineer and his special knowledge 
might be essential when it came to recov- 
ering the stuff. Furthermore, if the 
treasure was not found, the region where 
they were going was full of minerals. He 
miglit make some valuable discoveries. In 
which event all would share equally as 
before. 

There were no calls on Graydon at the 
time. It was true that he could well afford 
the cost. At the worst there would be ad- 
venture and some pleasant e.xcitement. He 
met Dancre and Soames, the first a cynical 
but amusing little bunch of wires and 
nerves, the second a lanky, saturnine, 
hardbitten Yankee. They had gone down 
by rail to Cerro de Pasco for their outfit, 
that being the town of any size closest to 


where, according to the map, their trail 
into the wilderness began. A week later, 
with eight burros and six arrieros or 
packmen, they were well within the wel- 
ter of peaks through which the old map 
indicated their road lay. 

They found the signs cut in the rocks 
exactly as the parchment had promised. 
Gay, spirits high with anticipation, three 
of them at lea.st spending in advance their 
share of the treasure, they followed the 
symbols. Steadily they were led into the 
uncharted wildemesj. 

At last the arrieros began to murmur. 
They were approaching, they said, a re- 
gion that was accursed, the Cordillera de 
Carabaya, where demons dwelt and only 
fierce Aymaras, their .servants, lived. 
Promises of more money, threats, plead- 
ings, took them along a little farther. 

Then one morning the four awoke to 
find the arrieros gone — and with them half 
the burros and a portion of their sup- 
plies. 

They pressed on. Then suddenly, the 
signs had failed them. Either they had 
lost the trail, or there were no more 
carven symbols and the parchment which 
had led them truthfully so far had lied at 
the last. Or was it possible that the signs 
had been obliterated — cut away? 

The country into which they had pene- 
trated was a strangely deserted one. They 
saw no sign of Indians — had seen none 
indeed since when, more than a week 
before, they had stopped at a Quicha vil- 
lage and Sterrett had got mad drunk on 
that fiery spirit the Quichas distill. Food, 
too, was curiously hard to find, there were 
few animals and fewer birds. 

But worst of all was the change that had 
come over his companions. As high as 
they had been lifted by their certainty 
of success, just so deep were they now 
cast into despair. The wilderness, the 
loneliness of it, their disappointment, had 
brought about the real man that lies hid- 
den beneath the veneer all of us carry. 
Sterrett kept’himself at a steady level of 
drunkenness, alternately quarrelsome and 
noisy or sunk in a sullen mood of brood- 
ing, brutal rage. Dancre had become si- 
lent and irritable. Soames seemed to have 
reached the conclusion that Graydon, 
Sterrett and the Frenchman had combined 
against him ; that they had either de- 
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liberately missed the trail or had erased 
the signs. Only when the two of them 
joined Sterrett and drank with the Quicha 
hell-brew did either of them relax. At 
such times Graydon had the uneasy feel- 
ing that his life might be hanging on a 
thin thread. 

On the day that his adventure really be- 
gan — that strange adventure to which all 
that had passed before had been a prel- 
ude — Graydon was coming back to camp. 
He had been hunting since morning. 
Dancre and Soames had gone oflf together 
on another desperate search for the miss- 
ing symbols that would lead them to the 
treasure trail again. 

C UT off in mid-flight, the girl’s cry 
came to him as the answer to all his 
apprehensions : materialization of the 
menace toward which his vague fears had 
been groping ever since he had left Ster- 
rett alone at the camp hours ago. He had 
sensed some culminating misfortune close 
— and here it was 1 He knew it ; how, he 
did not stop himself to ask; he was sure. 
He broke into a run, stumbling up the 
slope to the group of gray green algarroba 
trees where the tent was pitched. 

What had the drunken fool done ? Gray- 
don had warned them all th-.t their situa- 
tion was perilous; that if Indians came 
they must try to make friends with them 
— ^that they must be superlatively careful 
in their treatment of any Indian women. 

He reached the algarrobas ; crashed 
through the light undergrowth to the 
little clearing. Why didn’t the girl cry 
out again, he wondered. There was a 
sickness at his heart. A low chuckle 
reached him, thick, satyr toned. Then 
Sterrett’s voice, cruel mocking! 

“No more fight in you, eh? Well, 
which’ll it be, pretty lady — the way to 
the gold or you? And by Heaven — I 
guess it’ll be you — first!” 

For an instant Graydon paused. He 
saw that Sterrett, half crouching, was 
holding the girl bow fashion over one 
knee. A thick arm was clinched about her 
neck, the fingers clutching her mouth 
brutally, silencing her; his right had fet- 
tered her slender wrists ; her knees were 
caught in the vise of his bent right leg. 

She was helpless, but as Graydon 
sprang forward he caught a flash of wide 


black eyes, wrath filled and defiant, star- 
ing fearlessly into those leering so close. 

He caught Sterrett by the hair, locked 
an arm under his chin, drawing his head 
sharply back. 

“Drop her!” he ordered. “Drop her — 
quick!” 

Sterrett hurled himself to his feet, drop- 
ping the girl as he rose. 

“What the hell are you butting in for?” 
he snarled. His hand struck down toward 
his pistol But even while the fingers were 
tightening around the butt, Graydon’s fist 
shot out and caught him on the point of 
the hairy jaw. The clutching fingers 
loosened, the half drawn pistol slipped to 
the ground, the great body quivered and 
toppled over. Long before it fell the girl 
had leaped up and away. 

Graydon did not look after her. She 
had gone no doubt to bring down upon 
them her people, some tribe of those 
fierce Aymaras that even the Incas of old 
had never quite conquered and who would 
avenge her — in ways that Graydon did not 
like to visualize. 

He bent down over Sterrett. His heart 
was beating ; feebly it was true — ^but beat- 
ing. The reek of drink was sickening. 
Graydon’s hand touched the fallen pistol. 
He picked it up and looked speculatively 
at the fallen man’s rifle. Sterrett, between 
the blow and the drink, would probably 
be out of the running for hours. He 
wished that Dancre and Soames would 
get back soon to camp. The three of them 
could put up a good fight at any rate; 
might even have a chance for escape. So 
ran his thoughts. But Dancre and Soames 
would have to return quickly. The girl 
would soon be there — with the avengers; 
no doubt at this very moment she was 
telling them of her wrongs. He turned — 

She stood there, looking at him! 

And drinking in her loveliness, Gray- 
don forgot the man at his feet ; forgot all, 
and was content to let his soul sit undis- 
turbed within his eyes and take its de- 
light to her. 

Her skin was palest ivory. It gleamed 
translucent through the rents of the soft 
amber fabric like the thickest silk that 
swathed her. Her eyes were deep velvety 
pool, oval, a little tilted; Egyptian in the 
wide midnight of their irises. But the 
features were classic, cameo; the nose 
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small and straight, the brows level and 
black, almost meeting above it ! 

And her hair was cloudy jet, misty and 
shadowed, and a narrow fillet of gold 
around the broad, low forehead. In it like 
a diamond were entwined the sable and 
silver feathers of the caraquenque, that 
'bird whose plumage in lost centuries was 
sacred to the princesses of the Incas alone. 
Above her dimpled elbows golden brace- 
lets twined, reaching to the slender shoul- 
ders. The little, high arched feet were 
shod with high buskins of deerskin. 

She was light and slender as the Willow 
Maid who waits on Kwannon when she 
passes into the World of Trees to pour 
into them new fire of green life — and like 
the Willow Maid green fire of tree and 
jungle and flame of woman gleamed with 
her. 

Nothing so exquisite, so beautiful had 
ever Graydon beheld. Here was no Ay- 
mara, no daughter of any tribe of the 
Cordilleras, no descendant of Incas. Nor 
was she Spanish. There were bruises on 
her cheeks — the marks of Sterrett’s cruel 
fingers. Her long, slim hands touched 
them. The red lips opened. She spoke — 
in the Aymara tongue. 

“Is he dead?” she asked — her voice 
was low, a faint chime as of little bells 
ringing through it. 

“No,” Graydon answered. 

In the depths of the midnight eyes a 
small hot flame flared; he could have 
sworn it was of gladness; it vanished as 
swiftly as it had come. 

“That is well,” she said. “I would not 
have him die — ” the voice became medita- 
tive— “so!” 

“Who are you?” Graydon asked won- 
deringly. She looked at him for a long 
moment, enigmatically. 

“Call me — Suarra,” she answered at 
last. 

Sterrett stirred ; groaned. The girl 
gazed down upon him. The slim hand 
touched once more the bruises on her 
cheek. 

“He is very strong,” she murmured. 

Graydon thought there was admiration 
in the voice; wondered whether all that 
delectable beauty was after all but a mask 
for primitive woman, worshiping brute 
strength; looked into the eyes scanning 
Sterrett’s bulk, noted the curious specula- 


tion within them, and knew that what- 
ever the reason for her comment it was 
not that w’hich his fleeting thought had 
whispered. She looked at him, question- 
ingly. 

“Are you his enemy?” she asked. 

“No,” said Graydon, “we travel to- 
gether.” 

“Then why,” she pointed to the out- 
stretched figure, “why did you do this to 
him? Why did you not let him have his 
way with me?” 

Graydon flushed, uncomfortably. The 
question, with all its subtle implications, 
cut. What kind of a beast did she think 
him? His defense of her had been ele- 
mentary — as well be asked to explain why 
he did not stand by and watch idly while 
a child was being murdered! 

“What do you think I am?” His voice 
shook with half shamed wrath. “No man 
stands by and lets a thing like that go on.” 

She looked at him, curiously; but her 
eyes had softened. 

“No?” she asked. “No man does? 
Then what is he?” 

Graydon found no answer. She took a 
step closer to him, her slim fingers again 
touching the bruises on her cheek. 

“Do you not wonder," she said — “now 
do you not wonder why I do not call my 
people to deal him the punishment he has 
earned ?” 

“I do wonder,” Graydon’s perplexity 
was frank. “I wonder indeed. Why do 
you not call them — if they are close 
enough to hear?” 

“And what would you do were they 
to came?” she whispered. 

“I would not let them have him — 
alive,” he answered. “Nor me!” 

“Perhaps,” she said, slowly, “perhaps 
— knowing that — is why — I do not call 
them!” 

Suddenly she smiled upon him — and it 
was as though a draft of wild sweet wine 
had been lifted to his lips. He took a swift 
step toward her. She drew up to her 
slim lithe height, thrust out a warning 
hand. 

“I am — Suarra,” she said, then, “and 
I am — Death!” 

A n odd chill passed through Gray- 
don. Again he realized the unfamil- 
iar, the alien beauty of her. Was there 
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truth after all in those legends of the 
haunted Cordillera? He had never 
doubted that there was something be- 
hind the terror of the Indians^ the de- 
sertion of the arrieros. Was she one of 
its spirits, its— demons? For an instant 
the fantasy seemed no fantasy. Then rea- 
son returned. This girl a demon! He 
laughed. 

She frowned at tliat laughter. 

"Do not laugh," she said. “The death 
I mean is not such as you who live beyond 
the high rim of our land may know. It is 
death that blots out not alone the body, 
but that lord whose castle is the body ; that 
which looks out through the windows of 
your eyes — that presence, that flame you 
believe can never die. That, too, our 
death blots out ; makes as though it never 
had been. Or letting it live, changes it in 
—dreadful — ways. Yet, because you came 
to me in my need — nay, more because of 
something I sense within you — something 
that calls out to me and to which I must 
listen and do desire to listen — because of 
this I would not have that death come to 
you.” 

Strange as were her words, Graydon 
hardly heard them ; certainly did not then 
realize fully their meaning, lost still as 
he was in wonder. 

What was this girl doing here in these 
wild mountains with her bracelets of gold 
and the royal Inca feather on her lovely 
little head? No demon of the wfldemess, 
she! Absurd! She was living, desirable, 
all human. 

Yet she was of no race he knew. Despite 
the caraquenque plumes — not of the Incas. 

But she was of pure blood — the blood 
of kings. Yes, that was it — a princess of 
some proud empire, immemoriably an- 
cient, long lost! But what empire? 

“How you came by the watchers, I do 
not know. How you passed unseen by 
them I do not know. Nor how you came 
so far within this forbidden land. Tell 
me,” her voice was imperious, “why came 
you here at all?” 

Graydon stirred. It was a command. 

“We came here from afar,” he said, 
“on the track of a great treasure of gold 
and gems ; the treasure of Atahualpa, the 
Inca. There were certain signs that led 
us. They brought us here. And here we 
lost them — and got lost ourselves.” 


“Atahualpa,” she nodded. “Yes, his 
people did come here. We took them — 
and their treasure !” 

Graydon stared at her, jaw dropping 
in amazement. 

“Yes,” she nodded, indifferently, “it 
lies somewhere in one of the thirteen 
caves. It was nothing to us — to us of 
Yu-Atlanchi where treasures are as the 
sands in the stream bed. A grain of sand, 
it was, among many. But the people of 
Atahualpa were welcome — since we 
needed new folks to care for the Xinli and 
to nourish the great wisdom of the Snake 
Mother.” 

“The Snake Mother!” exclaimed Gray- 
don. 

The girl touched the bracelet on her 
right arm. And Graydon, looking close, 
saw that this bracelet held a disk on which 
was carved a serpent with a woman's head 
and woman’s breasts and arms. It lay 
coiled upon a great dish held high on the 
paws of four animals. The shapes of 
these did not at once register upon his 
consciousness — so aborbed was he in his 
study of that coiled figure. 

And now he saw that this was not really 
that of a woman. It was reptillian. But so 
strongly had the maker feminized it, so 
great was the suggestion of womanhood 
modeled into every line of it, that con- 
stantly the eyes saw it as woman, forget- 
ting all that was of the serpent. 

Her eyes were of some small, glittering, 
intensely purple stone. And as Graydon 
looked he felt that those eyes were alive — 
that far, far away some living thing was 
looking at him through them. That they 
were, in fact, prolongations of some one’s 
— some thing’s — vision! 

And suddenly the figure seemed to 
swell, the coils to move, the eyes come 
closer. 

He tore his gaze away; drew back, 
dizzily. 

The girl was touching one of the ani- 
mals that held up the bowl or shield or 
whatever it was that held the snake wom- 
an. 

“The Xinli,” she said. 

Graydon looked; looked and felt in- 
crease of bewilderment. For he knew what 
those animals were. And, knowing, knew 
that he looked upon the incredible. 

They were dinosaurs 1 Those gigantic. 
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monstrous grotesques that ruled earth mil- 
lions upon millions of years ago, and but 
for whose extinction, so he had been 
taught, man could never have developed. 

Who in this Andean wilderness could 
know or could have known the dinosaur? 
Who here could have carved the monsters 
with such life-like details as these pos- 
sessed? Why, it was only yesterday that 
science had learned what really were their 
huge bones, buried so long that the rocks 
had molded themselves around them in 
adamantine matrix. And laboriously, with 
every modem resource still haltingly and 
laboriously, science had set those bones 
together as a perplexed child a picture 
puzzle, and timidly put forth what it be- 
lieved to be reconstmctions of these long 
vanished chimeras of earth’s nightmare 
youth. 

Yet here, far from all science it must 
surely be, some one had modeled those 
same monsters for a woman’s bracelet. 
Why then, it followed that whoever had 
done this must have had before him the 
living forms from which to work. Or, 
if not, copies of those forms set down ac- 
curately by ancient men who had seen 
them. And either or both these things 
were incredible. 

What were these people to whom this 
girl belonged? People who — what was it 
she had said — could blot out both body 
and soul, or change the soul to some 
dreadful thing? There had been a name 
— Yu-Atlanchi. 

“Suarra,” he said, “where is Yu-Atlan- 
chi? Is it this place where we are now?’’ 

“This,” she laughed. “No! Yu-Atlan- 
chi is the ancient land. The hidden land 
where the Five Lords and the Lord of 
Lords once ruled, and where now rules 
only the Lord of Fate and the Lord of 
Folly and the Snake Mother ! This place 
Yu-Atlanchi!” again she laughed. “Now 
and then we hunt here — with the Xinli 
and the — the — ” she hesitated, looking at 
him oddly; then went on. “So it was that 
he,” she pointed to Sterrett, “caught me. 
I was hunting. I had slipped away from 
my — my — ” again she hesitated, as oddly 
as before — “my followers, for sometimes 
I would hunt alone, wander alone. I came 
through these trees and saw your tetuane, 
your lodge. I came face to face with — 
him. And I was amazed — too amazed to 


strike with one of these.” She pointed to 
a low knoll a few feet away. “So, before 
I could conquer that amaze he seized me, 
choked me. And then you came.” 

Gradyon stared at the place where she 
had pointed. There upon the ground lay 
three slender shining spears. Their slim 
shafts were of gold; the arrow shaped 
heads of two of them were of fine opal. 

But the third — the third was a single 
emerald, translucent and flawless, all of 
six inches long and three at its widest and 
ground to keenest point and cutting edge I 

^^HERE it lay, a priceless jewel tipping 
a spear of gold — and a swift panic 
shook Graydon. He had forgotten Soames 
and Dancre ! Suppose they should return 
while this girl was there! This girl with 
her ornaments of gold, her gem tipped 
golden spears, and her — beauty! Well, 
her knew what they could do. And while 
now he knew, too, how with all his wit 
and strength he would fight for her. Still 
they were two and armed and cunning, 
and he only one. 

Suddenly he discounted all that tale of 
hers of a hidden land with its Lords and 
Snake Mother and its people who dealt 
out mysterious unfamiliar deaths. If this 
were all, so why had she come alone into 
the algarrobas? Why was she still alone? 
As suddenly he saw her only a girl, speak- 
ing fantasy, and helpless. 

“Suarra,” he said, “you must go and 
go quickly. This man and I are not all. 
There are two more and even now they 
may be close. Take your spears, and go 
quickly. Else I may not be able to save 
you.” 

“You think I am — ” she began. 

“I tell you to go,” he answered. “Who- 
ever you are, whatever you are, go now 
and keep away from this place. Tomor- 
row I will try to lead them back. If you 
have people to fight for you — well, let 
them come and fight if you so desire. But 
this instant take your spears and go.” 

She crossed to the little knoll and slow- 
ly picked them up. She held one out to 
him, the one that bore the emerald point. 

“This,” she said, “to remember — 
Suarra.” 

“No,” he thrust it back. “No!” 

Once the others saw that jewel never, 
he knew, would he be able to start them on 
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tlie hack trail — if they could find it. Ster- 
relt had seen it, of course, hut that was 
not like havinsr it in the camp, a constant 
reminder to Soames and Dancre of what 
might he unlimited riches within their 
reach. And he might he able to convince 
those others that Sterrett’s story was hut 
a drunken dream. 

The girl regarded him meditatively, a 
quickened interest ir the velvety eyes. 
She slipped the golden bracelets from her 
arms, held them out to him with the three 
spears. 

“Will you take all of them — and leave 
your comrades?” she asked. “Here are 
gold and gems. They are treasures. They 
are what you have been seeking. Take 
them. Take them and go, leaving that 
man there and those other two. Consent 
— and I will not only give you these, but 
show you a way out of this forbidden 
land.” 

For a moment Graydon hesitated. The 
great emerald alone was worth a fortune. 
What loyalty did he owe after all, to 
Sterrett and Soames and Dancre? And 
Sterrett had brought this upon himself. 


Nevertheless — they were his comrades. 
Open eyed he had gone into this venture 
with them. 

He had a swift vision of himself skulk- 
ing away with this glittering, golden 
booty, creeping off to .safety while he left 
them, unwarned, unprepared to meet — 
what? Peril, certainly; nay, almost as 
certainly — death. For whatever the pres- 
ent danger of this girl might be at the 
hands of his comrades, subconsciously 
Graydon knew that it must be but a brief 
one ; that she could not be all alone ; that 
although through some chance she had 
strayed upon the camp, somewhere close 
were those who would seek for her when 
they missed her. That somewhere were 
forces on which she could call and against 
which it was unlikely three men, even well 
armed as they were, could prevail. 

Very definitely he did not like that pic- 
ture of himself skulking away from the 
peril, whatever it might be. 

“No,” he said. “These men are of my 
race, my comrades. Whatever is to come 
— I will meet it with them and help them 
fight it. Now go.” 
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“Yet you would have fought them for 
my sake — indeed did fight,” she said, as 
though perplexed. “Why then do you 
cling to them when you can save yourself ; 
go free, with treasure? And why, if you 
will not do this, do you let me go, know- 
ing that if you kept me prisoner, or — slew 
me, I could not bring my people down 
upon you?” 

Graydon laughed. 

“I couldn’t let them hurt yoif, of 
course,” he said, “and I’m afraid to make 
you prisoner, because I might not be able 
to keep you free from hurt. And I won’t 
run away. So talk no more, but go — go 
quickly !” 

She thrust the gleaming spears into 
the ground, slipped the golden bracelets 
»back on her arms, held white hands out 
to him. 

“Now,” she cried, “now, by the Wis- 
dom of tVie Snake Mother, by the Five 
Lords and by the Lord of Lords, I will 
save you if I can. All that I have tempted 
you with was but to test that truth which 
I had hoped was in you and now know 
is within you. Now you may not go back 
— nor may they. Here is Yu-Atlanchi and 
Yu-Atlanchi’s power. Into that power 
you have strayed. Nor have those who 
have ever so strayed ever escaped. Yet 
you I will save — if I can!” 

Before he could answer her he heard a 
horn sound; far away and high in air it 
seemed. Faintly it was answered by others 
closer by ; mellow, questing notes — yet 
with weirdly alien beat in them that subtly 
checked the pulse of Graydon’s heart I 

“They come,” she said. “My followers! 
Light your fire tonight. Sleep without 
fear. But do not wander beyond those 
trees !” 

“Suarra — ” he cried. 

“Silence now,” she warned. “Silence — 
until I am gone!” 

The mellow horns sounded closer. She 
sprang from his side ; darted through the 
trees. 

From the little ridge above the camp 
he heard her voice raised in one clear, 
ringing shout. There was tumult of the 
horns about her— -elfinly troubling. Then 
silence. 

Graydon stood listening. The sun 
touched the high snowfields of the majes- 
tic peaks toward which he faced ; touched 


them and turned them into robes of molten 
gold. The amethyst shadows that draped 
their sides thickened, wavered and 
marched swiftly forward. 

Still he listened, scarce breathing. 

Far, far away the horns sounded again ; 
faint echoings of the tumult that had 
swept about Suarra — faint, faint and 
faerie sweet. 

The sun dropped behind the peaks ; the 
edges of their frozen mantles glittered as 
though dews with diamonds; darkened 
into a fringe of gleaming rubies. The 
golden fields dulled, grew amber and then 
blushed forth a glowing rose. They 
changed to pearl and faded into a ghostly 
silver, shining like cloud wraiths in the 
highest heavens. Down upon the algarroba 
clump the quick Andean dusk fell. 

And not till then did Graydon, shiver- 
ing with sudden, inexplicable dread, real- 
ize that beyond the calling horns and the 
girl’s clear shouting he had heard no 
other sound — no noise either of man or 
beast, no sweeping through of brush or 
grass, no fall of running feet nor clamor 
of the chase. 

Nothing but that mellow chorus of the 
horns ! 

From infinite distances, it seemed to 
him, he heard one single note, sustained 
and insistent. It detached itself from the 
silence. It swept toward him with the 
speed of light. It circled overhead, hov- 
ered and darted ; arose and sped away ; a 
winged sound bearing some message, car- 
rying some warning — where? 

CHAPTER 3 

The Eyes of the Snake Mother 

G raydon turned back. He bent 
over Sterrett, who had drifted out 
of the paralysis of the blow into a 
drunken stupor. There were deep 
scratches on the giant’s cheeks — the marks 
of Suarra’s nails. The jaw was badly 
swollen where he had hit it. Graydon 
dragged him over to the tent, tlirust a 
knapsack under his head and threw a 
blanket over him. Then he went out and 
built up the fire. 

Hardly had he began to prepare the 
supper when he heard a trampling 
through the underbrush. Soon Soames 
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and Dancre came up through the trees. 

“Find any signs?” he asked them. 

“Signs? Hell — no!” snarled the New 
Englander. “Say, Graydon, did you hear 
something like a lot of horns? Damned 
queer horns, too. They seemed to be over 
here.” 

Graydon nodded, abstractedly. Abrupt- 
ly he realized that he must tell these men 
what had happened, must warn them and 
urge them to prepare for defense. But how 
much should he tell? 

All? 

Tell them of Suarra’s beauty, of her 
golden ornaments and her gem tipped 
spears of gold? Tell them what she had 
said of Atahualpa's treasure and of that 
ancient Yu-Atlanchi where priceless gems 
were “thick as the sands upon the bed of 
a stream?” 

Well he knew that if he did there would 
be no further reasoning with them; that 
they would go berserk with greed. Yet 
something of it he must tell them if they 
were to be ready for the assault which he 
was certain would come with the dawn. 

And of Suarra they would learn soon 
enough from Sterrett when he awakened. 

He heard an exclamation from Dancre 
who had passed on into the tent; heard 
him come out ; stood up and faced tlie wiry 
little Frenchman. 

“What’s the matter wit’ Sterrett, eh?” 
Dancre snapped. “First I thought he’s 
drunk. Then I see he’s scratched like 
wild cat and wit’ a lump on his jaw as big 
as one orange. What you do to Sterrett, 
eh?” 

Graydon had made up his mind; was 
ready to answer. 

“Dancre,” he said, “Soames — we’re in 
a bad box. I came in from hunting less 
than an hour ago and found Sterrett 
wrestling with a girl. That’s bad medicine 
down here — the worst, and you two know 
it. I had to knock Sterrett out before I 
could get the girl away from him. Her 
people will probably be after us in the 
morning. There’s no use trying to get 
away. Tliey’ll soon enough find us in this 
wilderness of which we know nothing 
and they presumably know all. This place 
is as good as any other to meet them. And 
it’s a better place than any if we have to 
fight. We’d better spend the night get- 
ting it ready so we can put up a good one, 


if we have to — I’m sure we will.” 

“A girl, eh ?” said Dancre. “What she 
look like? Where she come from? How 
she get away?” 

Graydon chose the last question to an- 
swer. 

“I let her go,” he said. 

“You let her go!” snarled Soames, 
“What the hell did you do that for, man? 
Why didn’t you tie her up? We could 
have held her as a hostage, Graydon — ^had 
something to do some trading with when 
her damned bunch of Indians came.” 

“Slie wasn’t an Indian, Soames,” be- 
gan Graydon, then hesitated. 

“You mean she was white — Spanish?” 
broke in Dancre, incredulously. 

“Not Spanish either. She was white. 
Yes, white as any of us. I don’t know 
what she was,” answered Graydon. 

The pair stared at him, then at each 
other. 

“There’s something damned funny 
about this,” growled Soames, at last. 
“But what I want to know is why you let 
her go, whatever the hell she was?” 

“Because I thought we’d have a better 
chance if I did than if I didn’t.” Gray- 
don’s own wrath was rising. “I want to 
tell you two that we’re up against some- 
thing mighty bad; something none of us 
knows anything about. And we’ve got 
just one chance of getting out of the mess. 
If I’d kept her here we wouldn’t have 
even that chance.” 

He halted. Dancre had stopped; had 
picked up something from the ground, 
something that gleamed yellow in the fire- 
light. And now the Frenchman nudged 
the lank New Englander. 

“Somet’ing funny is right, Soames,” 
he said. “Look at this.” 

He handed the gleaming object over. 
Graydon saw that it was a thin golden 
bracelet, and as Soames turned it over in 
his hand he caught the green glitter of 
emeralds. It had been torn from Suarra’s 
arm, he realized, in her struggle with 
Sterrett. 

“Yes, somet’ing funny!” repeated 
Dancre. He glared at Graydon venomous- 
ly, through slitted lids. “What that girl 
give you to let her go, Graydon, eh?” he 
spat. “What she tell you, eh?” 

Soames’ hand dropped to his automatic. 

“She gave me nothing, I took nothing,” 
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answered Graydon, facing them steadily. 

"I t’ink you damned liar !” said Dancre, 
viciously. “We get Sterrett awake,’’ he 
turned to Soames. “We get him awake 
quick. I t’ink he tell us more about this, 
oui. A girl w'ho wears stuff like this — 
and he lets her go! Lets her go when 
he knows there must be more where this 
come from, eh, Soames? Damned funny 
is right, eh? Come, now, we see what 
Sterrett tell us.’’ 

Graydon watched them go into the tent. 
Soon Soames came out, went to a spring 
that bubbled up from among the trees; 
returned, with water. 

Well, let them waken Sterrett ; let him 
tell them whatever he could. They would 
not kill him that night, of that he was 
sure. They believed that he knew too 
much. And in the morning — 

What was hidden in the morning for 
them all? 

That even now they were prisoners, 
Graydon did not doubt. Suarra’s warn- 
ing not to leave the camp had been too 
explicit. And since that tumult of the elfin 
horns, her swift vanishing and the silence 
that had follow'ed he had no longer doubt 
that they had strayed as she had said 
within the grasp of some power, formi- 
dable as it was mysterious. 

The silence? Suddenly it came to him 
that the night had become strangely still. 
There was no sound either of insect or 
bird nor any stirring of the familiar after- 
twilight life of the wilderness. 

TJE STRODE away, through the Al- 
garroba clump. There was a scant 
score of the trees. They stood up like a 
little leafy island peak within the brush 
covered savannah. They were great trees, 
ever)’ one of them, and set with a curious 
regularity as though they had not sprung 
up by chance ; as though indeed they had 
been carefully planted. 

Graydon reached the last of them, rested 
a hand against the bole that looked like 
myriads of tiny grubs turned to soft brown 
wood. He peered out. The slope that lay 
before him was flooded with moonlight; 
the yellow blooms of the chilca shrubs 
that pressed to the very feet of the trees 
shone wanly in the silver flood. The faint- 
ly aromatic fragrance of the quenuar stole 
around him. Movement or sign of life 


there was none in the still wilderness. 

And yet — 

The spaces seemed filled with watchers ; 
he felt their gaze upon him; knew with 
an absolute certainty that some hidden 
host girdled the camp. He scanned every 
bush and shadow; saw nothing. Never- 
theless the certainty of a hidden, unseen 
multitude persisted. A wave of nervous 
irritation passed through him. He would 
force them, whatever they were, to show 
themselves. 

He stepped boldly into the full moon- 
light. 

On the instant the silence Intensified; 
seemed to draw taut ; to lift itself up whole 
octaves of stillnesses ; to become alert, ex- 
pectant — as though poised to spring upon 
him should he take one step further I 

A coldness wrapped him, a shudder 
shook him. He drew swiftly back to the 
shadow of the trees ; stood there, his heart 
beating furiously. The silence lost its 
poignancy, dropped back upon its 
haunches — but watchful and alert! 

What had frightened him? What was 
there in that tightening of the stillness 
that had touched him with the finger of 
nightmare terror? 

Trembling, he groped back, foot by foot, 
afraid to turn his back to the silence. Be- 
hind him the fire flared. And suddenly 
his fear dropped from him. 

His reaction from the panic was a 
heady recklessness. He threw a log upon 
the fire and laughed as the sparks shot 
up among the leaves. .Soames, coming out 
of the tent for more water, stopped as he 
heard that laughter and scowled at him 
malevolently. 

“Laugh,” he said. “I^ugh while you 
can — you damned traitor. You’ll laugh on 
the other side of your mouth when we 
get Sterrett up and he tells us what he 
knows.” 

"That was a sound sleep I gave him, 
anyway,” jeered Graydon. 

“There are sounder sleeps! Don’t for- 
get it.” It was Dancre’s voice, cold and 
menacing from within the tent. He heard 
Sterrett groan. 

Graydon turned his back to the tent 
and deliberately faced that silence from 
which he had just fled. How long he sat 
thus he did not know. It could not have 
been for long. But all at once he was 
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Beautiful she was though terrible — this serpent 
woman with hair of spun silver. . . . 
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aware that he was starine straight into 
two little points of vivid light that seemed 
at once far, far away and very close. They 
were odd, he thought. What was it so 
odd about them? Was it their color? 
They were purple, a curiously intense 
purple. As he stared, it seemed to him 
that they grew larger, but the puzzling 
double aspect of distance and nearness 
did not alter. 

It was very curious, he thought. He 
had seen two eyes — yes, they were eyes — 
of that peculiar purple somewhere, not 
long ago. But he could not remember 
just where — there was a drowsiness cloud- 
ing his thought. He would look at them 
no more. He raised his gaze, slowly and 
with perceptible effort, to the leafy screen 
above him. Unwinkingly the brilliant 
orbs stared back at him from it. He forced 
his gaze downward. There, too, they were. 

And now he knew them — the eyes that 
had glittered from Suarra’s bracelet of the 
dinosaurs! The eyes of that mingled ser- 
pent and woman she had called the Snake 
Mother! 

They were drawing him — drawing 
him — , 

He realized that his lids had closed; 
yet, closing they had not shut out the 
globes of vivid purple. His lethargy in- 
creased, but was of the body, not of the 
mind. All his consciousness had concen- 
trated, been gathered, into the focus of 
the weird, invading eyes. 

Abruptly they retreated. And like line 
streaming out of a reel the consciousness 
of Graydon streamed out of him and after 
them — out of his body, out of the camp, 
through the grove and out into the land 
beyond ! 

It seemed to him that he passed swiftly 
over the moonlit wastes. They flashed 
beneath him, unrolling like panorama 
under racing plane. Ahead of him frowned 
a black barrier. It shrouded him and was 
gone. He had a glimpse of a wide, circular 
valley rimmed by sky-piercing peaks ; 
towering scarps of rock. There was the 
silver glint of a lake, the liquid silver of 
a mighty torrent pouring out of the heart 
of a precipice. He caught, wheeling, sight 
of carved collossi, gigantic shapes that 
sat bathed in the milky flood of the moon 
guarding each the mouth of a cavern. 

A city rushed up to meet him, a city 


ruby roofed and opal turreted and fan- 
tastic as though built by jinn out of the 
stuff of dreams. 

And then it seemed to him that he came 
to rest with a vast and columned hall 
from whose high roof fell beams of soft 
and dimly azure light. High arose those 
columns, unfolding far above into wide 
wondrous petalings of opal and of emerald 
and turquoise flecked with gold. 

Before him were the eyes that in this 
dream — if dream it were — had drawn him 
to this place. And as the consciousness 
which was he and yet had, he knew, 
neither visible shape nor shadow, beheld 
it, it recoiled, feeling terror of the un- 
known; struggled to make its way back 
to the body from which it had been lured ; 
fluttered like a serpent trapped bird; at 
last, like the bird, gave itself up to the 
serpent fascination. 

For Graydon looked upon — the Snake 
Mother ! 

She lay just beyond the lip of a wide 
alcove set high above the pillared floor. 
Between her and him the azure beams 
fell, curtaining the great niche with a 
misty radiance that half-shadowed, half- 
revealed her. 

Her face was ageless, neither young 
nor old ; she came to him — free from time 
forever, free from the etching acid of the 
years. She might have been born yester- 
day or a million years ago. Her eyes, set 
wide apart, werd round and luminous; 
they were living jewels filled with purple 
fires. Above them rose her forehead wide 
and high and sloping sharply back. The 
nose was long and delicate, the nostrils 
dilated ; the chin small and pointed. 

The mouth was small, too, and heart 
shaped and the lips a scarlet flame. 

T^OWN her narrow, childlike shoulders 
flowed hair that gleamed like spun 
silver. The shining argent strands arrow- 
headed into a point upon her forehead; 
coifed, they gave to her face that same 
heart shape in which her lips were molded, 
a heart of which the chin was the tip. 

She had high little breasts, uptilted. 
And face and neck, shoulders and breasts 
were the hue of pearls suffused faintly 
with rose; and like rosy pearls they glis- 
tened. 

Below her breasts began her — coils! 
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Mistily Graydon saw them, half buried 
in a nest of silken cushions — thick coils 
and many, circle upon circle of them, 
covered with great lieart shaped scales; 
glimmering and palely gleaming; each 
scale as exquisitely wrought as though by 
elfin jeweler ; each opaline, nacreous ; 
mother-of-pearl. 

Her pointed chin was cupped in hands, 
tiny as a baby’s; like a babe’s were her 
slender arms, their dimpled elbows resting 
on her topmost coil. 

And on that face which was neither 
woman’s nor serpent’s but subtly both — 
and more, far more than either — on that 
ageless face sat side by side and hand in 
hand a spirit of wisdom that was awesome 
and a spirit weary beyond thought! 

Graydon forgot his terror. He paid 
homage to her beauty; for beautiful she 
was though terrible — this serpent woman 
with hair of spun silver, her face and 
breasts of rosy pearls, her jeweled and 
shimmering coils, her eyes of purple fire 
and her lips of living flame. A lesser 
homage he paid her wisdom. And he pitied 
her for her burden of weariness. 

Fear of her he had none. 

Instantly he knew that she had read 
all his thought; knew, too, that he had 
pleased her. The scarlet lips half parted 
in a smile — almost she preened herself! 
A slender red and pointed tongue flicked 
out and touched her scarlet lips. The tiny 
hands fell; she raised her head; up from 
her circled coils lifted and swayed a 
pearled pillar bearing that head aloft, 
slowly, sinuously, foot by foot until it 
paus^ twice the height of a tall man over 
the floor, twisting, it turned its face to 
the alcove. 

Graydon, following the movement, saw 
that the alcove was tenanted. Within it 
was a throne — a throne that was as though 
carved from the heart of a colossal sap- 
phire. It was oval, ten feet or more in 
height, and hollowed like a shrine. It 
rested upon or was set within the cupped 
end of a thick pillar of some substance 
resembling milky rock crystal. It was 
empty, so far as he could see, but around 
it clung a faint radiance. At its foot were 
five lesser thrones, low and with broad 
table-like seats. They were arranged in 
a semi-circle. The throne at the right end 
of this semi-circle was red as though 


carved from ruby; the throne at the left 
was black as though cut from jet; the 
three central thrones were red gold. 

The black throne and red throne and 
middle throne of red gold were empty. 
In each of the other two a figure sat, 
cross-legged and squatting and swathed 
from feet to chin in silken robes of blue 
and gold. Incredibly old were the faces 
of the pair, the stamp of lost aeons deep 
upon them — except their eyes. 

Their eyes were young; as incredibly 
young as their settings were ancient. And 
incredibly — alive ! And those vital, youth- 
ful eyes were reading him ; the minds be- 
hind them were weighing him; judging 
him. Judging him — with what purpose? 

Floated through Graydon’s mind — or 
whatever it was of him that hovered there 
in dream or in spell or in obedience to 
laws unknown to the science of his world 
— the memory of Suarra’s vow. By the 
Wisdom of the Snake Mother, and by the 
Five Lords and by the Lord of Lords she 
had sworn to save him if she could. 

Why — these must be they, the two 
Lords she had told him still lived in Yu- 
Atlanchi! Certainly there was the Snake 
Mother. And that sapphire throne of 
luminous mystery must be the seat of the 
Lord of Lords — wliatever he might be. 

That fantastic city that had raced up- 
ward to enfold him was — Yu-Atlanchi I 

Yu-Atlanchil Where death — ^where 
death — 

The Snake Mother had turned her 
head ; the eyes of the two Lords no longer 
dwelt on his. They were looking, the 
three of them, beyond him. The serpent 
woman was speaking. He heard her voice 
like faint, far off music. Graydon thought 
that he glanced behind him. 

He saw — Suarra. 

So close to him she stood that he could 
have touched her with his hand. Slender 
feet bare, her cloudy hair unbound, clothed 
only in a single scanty robe that hid no 
curve nor lithesome line of her, no orna- 
ment but the bracelet of the dinosaurs, 
she stood. If she saw him, she gave no 
sign. 

And it came to him that she did not 
see him ; did not know that he was there ! 

On her face the light of a great glad- 
ness — as of one who had made a prayer 
and knows that prayer has been granted. 
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He reached out a hand to touch her; 
make her aware of him. He felt nothing, 
nor did she move — 

And suddenly he realized once more 
that he had no hands ! 

As he labored to understand this, he 
saw the Snake Mother’s swaying column 
grow rigid, her purple eyes fix themselves 
upon some point, it seemed, far, far be- 
yond the walls of that mysterious temple. 

Swift as a blow tliey returned to him. 
They smote him; they hurled him away. 
The hall disintegrated, vanished. He had 
vertiginous sensation of nightmare speed, 
as though the earth had spun from imder 
him and let him drop through space. The 
flight ended; a shock ran through him. 

Dazed, he raised his lids. He lay beside 
the crackling camp fire. And half way 
between him and the tent was Sterrett 
charging down on him like a madman and 
bellowing red rage and vengeance as he 
came. 

Graydon leaped to his feet, but before 
he could guard himself the giant was upon 
him. The next moment he was down, 
overborne by sheer weight. The big ad- 
venturer crunched a knee into his arm 
and gripped his throat. Sterrett’s blood- 
shot eyes blazed into his, his teeth were 
bared as though to rend him. 

"Let her go, did you!” he roared. 
"Knocked me out and then let her go! 
Well, damn you, Graydon, here’s where 
you go, too!” 

Frantically Graydon tried to break that 
grip on his throat. His lungs labored; 
flecks of crimson began to dance across 
his vision. Sterrett was strangling him. 
Through fast dimming sight he saw two 
black shadows leap through the firelight 
glare and throw themselves on his stran- 
gler; clutch the slaying hands. 

The fingers relaxed. Graydon, drawing 
in great sobbing breaths, staggered up. 
A dozen paces away stood Sterrett, still 
cursing him, vilely; quivering; straining 
to leap again upon him. Dancre, arms 
around his knees, was hanging to him like 
a little terrier. Beside him was Soames, 
the barrel of his automatic pressed against 
the giant’s stomach. 

tCTJSTHY don’t you let me kill him?” 

” raved Sterrett. "Didn’t I tell you 
the wench had enough on her to set us 


up the rest of our lives? Didn’t I tell you 
she had an emerald that would have made 
us all rich ? And there’s more where that 
one came from. And he let her go! Let 
her go, the — ” 

Again his curses flowed. 

"Now look here, Sterrett,” Soames’ 
voice was deliberate, cold. "You be quiet 
or I’ll do for you. We ain’t goin’ to let 
this thing get by us, me and Dancre. We 
ain’t goin’ to let this double-crossing 
whelp do us, and we ain’t goin’ to let you 
spill the b^ns by killing him. We’ve 
struck something big. All right, we’re 
goin’ to cash in on it. We’re goin’ to sit 
down peaceable and Mr. Graydon is goin’ 
to tell us what happened after he put you 
out, what dicker he made with the girl 
and all of that. If he won’t do it peace- 
able, then Mr. Graydon is goin’ to have 
things done to him that’ll make him give 
up. That’s all. Dane’, let go his legs. 
Sterrett, if you kiek up any more trouble 
until I give the word I’m goin’ to shoot 
you. From now on I boss this crowd — 
me and Dane’. You understand what I 
say, Sterrett?” 

Graydon, head once more clear, slid a 
cautious hand down toward his pistol 
holster. It was empty. Soames grinned, 
sardonically. 

"We got it, Graydon,” he said. "Yours, 
too, Sterrett. Fair enough. Sit down 
everybody.” 

He squatted by the fire, still keeping 
Sterrett covered. And after a moment 
the latter, grumbling, followed suit. 
Dancre dropped beside him. 

“Come over here, Mr. Graydon,” 
snarled Soames. “Come over and cough 
up. What’re you holdin’ out on us? Did 
you make a date with her to meet you 
after you got rid of us? If so, where is 
it — because we’ll all go together. ” 

“Where’d you hide those gold spears?” 
growled Sterrett. “You never let her get 
away with them, that’s sure.” 

"Shut up, Sterrett,” ordered Soames. 
"I’m holdin’ this inquest. Still — there’s 
something in that. Was that it, Graydon? 
Did she give you the spears and her 
jewelry to let her go?” 

“I’ve told you,” answered Graydon. “I 
asked for nothing, and I took nothing. 
Sterrett’s drunken folly had put us all in 
jeopardy. Letting the girl go free was the 
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first vital step toward our own safety. I 
thought it was the best thing to do. I still 
think so.” 

“Yes?” sneered the lank New Eng- 
lander, “is that so? Well, I’ll tell you, 
Graydon, if she’d been an Indian maybe 
I’d agree with you. But not when she 
was the kind of lady Sterrett says she 
was. No sir, it ain’t natural. You know 
damned well that if you’d been straight 
you’d have kept her here till Dane’ and 
I got back. Then we could all have got 
together and figured what was the best 
thing to do. Hold her until her folks came 
along and paid up to get her back un- 
damaged. Or give her the third degree 
till she gave up where all that gold and 
stuff she was carrying came from. That’s 
what you would have done, Mr. Graydon, 
if you weren’t a dirty, lyin’, double-cross- 
in’ hound.” 

Graydon’s temper awakened under the 
insult, his anger flared up. 

“All right, Soames,” he said. “I’ll tell 
you. What I’ve said alx>ut freeing her 
for your own safety is true. But outside 
of that I would as soon have thought of 


trusting a child to a bunch of hyenas as 
I would of trusting that girl to you three. 
I let her go a damned sight more for her 
sake than I did for your own. Does that 
satisfy you?” 

“Aha!” jeered Dancre. “Now I see. 
Here is this strange lady of so much 
wealth and beauty. She is too pure and 
good for us to behold. He tells her so and 
bids her fly. ‘My hero,’ she say, ‘take all 
I have and give up this bad company.’ 
‘No, no;’ he tells her, t’inking all the time 
if he play his cards right he get much 
more, and us out of the way so he need 
not dive, ‘no, no,’ he tells her. ‘But long 
as these had men stay here you will not 
be safe.’ ‘My hero,’ say she, ‘I will go and 
bring back my family and they shall dis- 
pose of your bad company. But you they 
shall reward, my hero, ouil’ Aha, so that 
is what it was!” 

Graydon flushed ; the little Frenchman’s 
malicious travesty shot uncomfortably 
close. After all, Suarra’s unsought prom- 
ise to save him if she could might be con- 
strued as Dancre had suggested. What if 
he told them that he had warned her that 
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whatever the fate in store for them he 
was determined to share it and that he 
would stand by them to the last? They 
would not believe him. 

Soames had been watching him closely. 

“By God, Dauc’,” he said. “I guess 
you’ve hit it. He changed color. He’s sold 
us out!” 

For a moment he raised his automatic, 
held it on Graydon. Sterrett touched his 
hand. 

“Don’t shoot him, Soames,” he begged. 
“Give him to me. I want to break his 
neck.” 

Soames pushed him away, lowered the 
gun. 

“No,” he said, deliberately. “This is 
too big a thing to let slip by bein’ too 
quick on the trigger. If your dope is right, 
Dane’, and I guess it is, the lady was 
mighty grateful. All right — we ain’t got 
her, but we have got him. As I figure it, 
bein’ grateful, she won’t want him to get 
killed. Well, we’ll trade him for what 
they got that we want. Tie him up!” 

He pointed the pistol at Graydon, Ster- 
rett and Dancre went into the tent, re- 
turned with ropes from the pack saddles. 
Unresisting, Graydon let them bind his 
wrists. They pushed him over to one of 
the trees and sat him on the ground with 
his back against its bole. They passed a 
rope under his arms and hitched it secure- 
ly around the trunk. Then they tied his 
feet. 

“Now,” said Soames, “if her gang 
show up in the morning, we’ll let 'em see 
you and find out how much you’re worth. 
They won’t rush us; there’s bound to be 
a palaver. And if they don’t come to 
terms, well, Graydon, the first bullet out 
of this gun goes through your guts. That’ll 
give you time to see what goes on before 
you die!” 

Graydon did not answer him. Nothing 
that he might say, he knew, would change 
them from their purpose. He closed his 
eyes, reviewing that strange dream of his 
— for dream he now believed it, thrust 
back among the realities of the camp. A 
dream borne of Suarra’s words and that 
weird bracelet of the dinosaurs from which 
gleamed the purple orbs of the serpent 
woman. 

Once or twice he opened his eyes and 
looked at tlie others. They sat beside the 


fire, heads close together, talking in whis- 
pers, their faces tense, and eyes a-glitter 
with greed, feverish with the gold lust. 

And after a while Graydon’s head 
dropped forward. He slept. 

CHAPTER 4 

The White Llama 

I T WAS dawn when Graydon awak- 
ened. Some one had thrown a blanket 
over him during the night, but he was, 
nevertheless, cold and stiff. He drew his 
legs up and down painfully, trying to start 
the sluggish blood. He heard the others 
stirring in the tent. He wondered which 
of them had thought of the blanket, and 
why he had been moved to that kindness. 

Sterrett lifted the tent flap, passed by 
him without a word and went on to the 
spring. Graydon heard him drinking, 
thirstily. He returned and busied himself 
about the fire. There was an oddly furtive 
air about the big man. Now and then he 
looked at the prisoner, but with neither 
anger not resentment. Rather were his 
glances apologetic, ingratiating. He slipped 
at last to the tent, listened, then trod 
softly over to Graydon. 

“Sorry about this,” he muttered. “But 
I can’t do anything with Soames or 
Dancre. Had a hard time persuading ’em 
even to let you have that blanket. Here, 
take a drink of this.” 

He pressed a flask to Graydon’s lips. 
He took a liberal swallow; it warmed 
him. 

“Sh-h,” warned Sterrett. “Don’t bear 
any grudge. Drunk last night. I’ll help 
you — ” He broke off abruptly; busied 
himself with the burning logs. Out of the 
tent came Soames. He scanned Sterrett 
suspiciously, then strove over to Graydon. 

“I’m goin’ to give you one last chance, 
Graydon,” he began without preliminary. 
“Come through clean with us on your 
dicker with the girl and we’ll take you 
back with us and all work together and 
all share together. You had the edge on 
us yesterday and I don’t know that I 
blame you. But it’s three to one now and 
the plain truth is you can’t get away with 
it. So why not be reasonable?” 

“What’s the use of going over all that 
again, Soames?” Graydon asked wearily. 
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“I’ve told you everything. If you’re wise, 
you’ll let me loose, give me my guns and 
I’ll fight for you when the trouble comes. 
For trouble is coming, man, sure — ^big 
trouble.” 

“Yeh?” snarled the New Englander. 
“Tryin’ to scare us, are you? All right — 
there’s a nice little trick of drivin’ a wedge 
under each of your finger nails and 
a-keepin’ drivin’ ’em in. It makes most 
anybody talk after a while. And if it don’t 
there’s the good old fire dodge. Rollin’ 
your feet up to it, clo.ser and closer and 
closer. Yes, anybody’ll talk when their 
toes begin to crisp up and toast.” 

Suddenly he bent over and sniffed at 
Graydon’s lips. 

“So that’s it!” he faced Sterrett, tense, 
gun leveled from his hip pocket straight 
at the giant. “Been feedin’ him liquor, 
have you ? Been talkin’ to him, have you ? 
After we’d settled it last night that I was 
to do all the talkin’. All right, that settles 
you, Sterrett. Dancre I Dane’ ! Come here, 
quick!” he roared. 

The Frenchman came running out of 
the tent. 

“Tie him up,” Soames nodded toward 
Sterrett. “Another damned double-crosser 
in the camp. Gave him liquor. Got their 
heads together while we were inside. Tie 
him.” 

“But, Soanles,” the Frenchman was 
hesitant, “if we have to fight the Indians 
it is not well to have half of us helpless, 
no. Perhaps Sterrett, he did nothing — ” 

“If we have to fight, two men will do 
as well as three,” said Soames. “I ain’t 
goin’ to let this thing slip through my 
fingers, Dane’. I don’t think we’ll have 
to do any fightin’. If they come, I think 
it’s goin’ to be a tradin’ job. Sterrett’s 
turnin’ traitor, too. Tie him, I say.” 

“Well, I don’t like it — ” began Dancre ; 
Soames made an impatient motion with 
his automatic; the little Frenchman went 
to the tent returned with a coil of rope, 
sidled up to Sterrett. 

“Put up your hands,” ordered Soames. 
Sterrett swung tliem up. But in mid swing 
they closed on Dancre, lifted him like a 
doll and held him between himself and 
the gaunt New Englander. 

“Now shoot, damn you,” he cried, and 
bore down on Soames, meeting every 
move of his pistol arm with Dancre’s 


wriggling body. Then his own right hand 
swept down to the Frenchman’s belt, drew 
from the holster his automatic, leveled it 
over the twisting shoulder at Soames. 

“Drop your gun, Yank,” grinned Ster- 
rett triumphantly. “Or shoot if you want. 
But before your bullet’s half through 
Dancre here, by Heaven I’ll have you 
drilled clean!” 

There was a momentary, sinister silence. 
It was broken by a sudden pealing of tiny 
golden bells. Their chiming cleft through 
the murk of murder that had fallen on 
the camp ; lightened it ; dissolved it as the 
sunshine does a cloud. Graydon saw 
Soames’ pistol drop from a hand turned 
nerveless; saw Sterrett’s iron grip relax 
and let Dancre fall to the ground; saw 
the heads of Dancre and Sterrett and 
Soames stiffen and point to the source of 
that aureate music like hounds to a hud- 
dling covey. 

His own eyes followed — 

Through the trees, not a hundred yards 
away, was Suarra! 

And there was no warrior host around 
her. She had brought with her neither 
avengers nor executioners. With her were 
but two followers. Yet even at his first 
glimpse it came to Graydon that if these 
were servants, they were two strange, 
strange servants indeed! 

A CLOAK of soft green swathed the 
girl from neck almost to slender feet. 
In the misty midnight hair gleamed a 
coronal of emeralds set in red gold, and 
bandlets of gold studded with the same 
virescent gems circled her wrists and 
ankles. Behind her paced sedately a snow 
white llama; there was a broad golden 
collar around its neck from which dropped 
the strands of golden bells that shook out 
the tinkling harmonies. Its eyes were blue 
and between them swayed a pendant of 
some gem, rosy as the fruit of rubies 
mated to white pearls. From each of its 
silvery silken sides a pannier hung, woven, 
it seemed, from shining yellow rushes. 

And at the snow white llama’s flanks 
were two figures, bodies covered by vo- 
luminous robes which covered their faces. 
One was draped in darkest blue; he 
carried a staff of ebony and strode beside 
the llama somberly, something disconcert- 
ingly mathematical in each step he took. 
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The other was draped in yellow ; he 
carried a staff of vermilion and he flut- 
tered and danced beside the beast, taking 
little steps backward and forward ; move- 
ments that carried the weird suggestion 
that his robes clothed not a man but some 
huge bird. 

Save for the tinkling bells there was no 
sound as they came on. Graydon’s three 
jailers stared at the caravan, struck im- 
mobile with amazement, incredulous, like 
dreaming men. Graydon himself strained 
at his bonds, a sick horror in his heart. 
Why had Suarra returned deliberately 
back to this peril? He had warned her; 
she could not be so innocent as not to 
know what dangers threatened her at the 
hands of these men. And why had she 
come decked out with a queen’s ransom 
in jewels and gold? Almost it seemed 
that she had done this deliberately; had 
deliberately arrayed herself to arouse to 
the full the very passions from which she 
had most to fear! 

“Dieu!” It was Dancre, whispering. 
“The emeralds!” 

“God — what a girl!” it was Sterrett, 
muttering; his thick nostrils distended, a 
red flicker in his eyes. 

Only Soames said nothing, perplexity, 
suspicion struggling through the blank 
astonishnaent on his bleak and crafty face. 
Nor did he speak as the girl and her at- 
tendants halted close beside him. But the 
doubt, the suspicion, in his eyes grew as 
he scanned her and the hooded pair, then 
sent his gaze along the path up which 
they had come searching every tree, every 
bush. There was no sign of movement 
there, no sound. 

“Suarra!” cried Graydon, despairing- 
ly, “Suarra, why did you come back?” 

Quietly, she stepped over to him, drew 
a dagger from beneath her cloak, cut the 
thong that bound him to the tree, slipped 
the blade under the cords about his wrists 
and ankles; freed him. He staggered to 
his feet. 

“Was it not well for you that I did 
come?” she asked sweetly. 

Before he could answer, Soames strode 
forward. And Graydon saw that he had 
come to some decision, had resolved upon 
some course of action. He made a low, 
awkward, half mocking, half respectful 
bow to the girl; then spoke to Graydon. 


“All right,” he said, "you can stay 
loose — as long as you do what I want you 
to. The girl’s back and that’s the main 
thing. She seems to favor you quite a lot, 
Graydon — an’ maybe that’s goin’ to be 
damned useful. I reckon that gives us a 
way to persuade her to talk if it happens 
she turns quiet like when I get to askin’ 
her certain things — like where those emer- 
alds come from an’ how to get there an’ 
the likes of that. Yes, sir, and you favor 
her. That’s useful too. I reckon you don’t 
want to be tied up an’ watch certain things 
happen to her, eh — ” he leered at Graydon 
who curbed with difficulty the impulse to 
send his fist crashing into the cynical face. 
“But there’s just one thing you’ve got to 
do if you want things to go along peace- 
able,” Soames continued. “Don’t do any 
talkin’ to her when I ain’t close by. Re- 
member, I know the Aymara as well as 
you do. And I want to be right alongside 
listenin’ in all the time, do you see ? That’s 
all.” 

He turned to Suarra, bowed once more. 

“Your visit has brought great happi- 
ness, maiden,” he spoke in the Aymara. 
“It will not be a short one, if we have 
our way — and I think we will have our 
way — ” there was covert, but unmistak- 
able menace in the phrase, yet if she noted 
it she gave no heed. “You are strange to 
us, as we must be to you. There is much 
for us each to learn, one of the other.” 

“That is true, stranger,” she answered, 
tranquilly. “I think though that your de- 
sire to learn ,of me is much greater than 
mine to learn of you — since, as you surely 
know, I have had one not too pleasant 
lesson.” She glanced at Sterrett. 

“The lessons, sister,” he told her blunt- 
ly, indeed brutally, “shall be pleasant or 
— not pleasant even as you choose to teach 
us or not to teach us — what we would 
learn.” 

This time there was no mistaking the 
covert menace in the words, nor did Suar- 
ra again let it pass. Her eyes blazed sud- 
den wrath. 

“Better not to threaten,” she warned, 
her proud little head thrown haughtily 
back. “I, Suarra, am not used to threats 
— and if you will take my counsel you 
will keep them to yourself hereafter.” 

“Yes, is that so?” Soames took a step 
toward her, face grown grim and ugly; 
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instantly Graydon thrust himself between 
him and the jifirl. There came a curious 
dry chucklinpf from the hooded figure in 
yellow. Suarra started ; her wrath, her 
liauteur vanished ; she became once more 
naive, friendly. She pushed Graydon 
aside. 

“I was hasty,” she .said to Soames. 
“Nevertheless it is never wise to threaten 
unless you know the strength of what it 
is you menace. And remember, of me 
you know nothing. Yet I know all that 
you wish to learn. You wish to know how 
I came by this — and this — and this — ” 
she touched her coronal, her bracelet, her 
anklets. “You wish to know where they 
came from, and if there are more of them 
there, and if so how you may possess 
yourself of as much as you can carry 
away. Well, you shall know all that. I 
have come to tell you.” 

A t THIS astonishing announcement, 
apparently so frank and open, all the 
doubt and suspicion returned to Soames. 
Again his gaze narrowed and searched the 
trail up which Suarra and her caravan had 
come. It returned and rested on the girl ; 
then scrutinized the two servitors who, 
Graydon now realized, had stood like 
images ever since that caravan had come 
to rest within the camp; motionless, and 
except for that one dry, admonitory 
chuckling, soundless. 

And as he stood thus, considering, 
Dancre came up and gripped his arm. 

“Soames,” he said and his voice and his 
hand were both shaking, “the baskets on 
the llama! They’re not rushes — they’re 
gold, pure gold, pure soft gold, woven 
like straw! Dieu, Soames, what have we 
struck !” 

Soames’ eyes glittered. 

“Better go over and watch where they 
came up, Dane’,” he answered. “I don’t 
quite get this. It looks too cursed easy to 
l)e right. Take your rifle and squint out 
from the edge of the trees while I try to 
get down to what’s what.” 

As though she understood the words, 
Suarra struck in : 

“There is nothing to fear. No harm 
will come to you from me. If there is any 
evil in store for you, you yourselves shall 
summon it — not us. 1 have come to show 
you the way to treasure. Only that. Come 
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with me and vou shall see where jewels 
like these” — she touched the gems meshed 
in her hair — “gfrow like flowers in a gar- 
den. You shall see the gold come stream- 
ing forth, living, from — ” she hesitated; 
then went on — “come streaming forth like 
water. You may bathe in that stream, 
drink from it if you will, carry away all 
that you can bear. Or if it causes you too 
much sorrow to leave it, why — you may 
stay with it forever; nay, become a part 
of it, even. Men of gold!” 

She laughed ; turned from them ; walked 
toward the llama. 

The men stared at her and at each 
other; on the faces of three, greed and 
suspicion ; bewilderment on Graydon’s, 
for beneath the mockery of those last 
words he had sensed the pulse of the 
sinister. 

“It is a long journey,” she faced them, 
one hand on the llama’s head. “You are 
strangers here ; indeed, my guests — In a 
sense. Therefore I have brought a little 
something for your entertainment before 
we start.” 

She began to unbuckle the panniers. 
And Graydon was again aware that these - 
two attendants of hers were strange serv- 
ants — if servants, again, they were. They 
made no move to help her. Silent they 
still stood, motionless, faces covered. In 
their immobility he felt something implac- 
able, ominous, dread. A little shiver shook 
him. 

He stepped forward to help the girl. 
She smiled up at him, half shyly. In the 
midnight depths of her eyes was a glow 
warmer far than friendliness ; his hands 
leaped to touch hers. 

Instantly Soames stepped between them. 

“Better remember what I told you,” 
he snapped ; then ran his hand over the 
side of the pannier. And Graydon realized 
that Dancre had spoken truth. The pan- 
niers were of gold; soft gold, gold that 
had been shaped into willow-like withes 
and plaited. 

“Help me,” came Suarra’s voice. Gray- 
don lifted the basket and set it down be- 
side her. She slipped a hasp; bent back 
the soft metal withes; drew out a shim- 
mering packet. She shook it and it floated 
out on the dawn wind, a cloth of silver. 
She let it float to the ground where it lay 
like a great web of silver gossamer. 


Then from the hamper she brought 
forth cups of gold and deep, boat shaped 
golden dishes, two tall ewers whose han- 
dles were slender carved dragons, their 
scales made, it seemed, from molten 
rubies. After them small golden weaved 
baskets. She set the silver cloth with the 
dishes and the cups, she opened the little 
baskets. In them were unfamiliar, frag- 
rant fruits and loaves and oddly colored 
cakes. All these Suarra placed upon the 
plates. She dropped to her knees at the 
head of the cloth, took up one of the ewers, 
snapped open its lid and from it poured 
into the cups clear amber wine. 

She raised her eyes to them ; waved a 
white hand, graciously. 

“Sit,” she said. “Eat and drink.” 

She beckoned to Graydon ; pointed to 
the place beside her. Silently, gaze fixed 
on the glittering hoard, Sterrett and 
Dancre and Soames squatted before the 
other plates. Soames thrust out a hand, 
took up one of these and weighed it, scat- 
tering what it held upon the ground. 

“Gold!” he breathed. 

Sterrett laughed crazily ; raised his wine 
filled goblet to his lips. 

“Wait!” Dancre caught his wrist. “Eat 
and drink, she said, eh? Eat, drink and 
be merry — for tomorrow we die, eh — is 
that it, Soames?” 

The New Englander started, face once 
more dark with doubt. 

“You think the stuff is poisoned?” he 
snarled. 

“Maybe so — maybe no,” the little 
Frenchman shrugged. “But I think it bet- 
ter we say ‘After you’ to her.” 

“They are afraid. They think it is — 
that you have — ” Graydon stumbled. 

“That I have put sleep — or death in 
it?” Suarra smiled. “And you?” she 
asked. 

For answer Graydon raised his cup and 
drank it. For a moment she contemplated 
him, approval in her gaze. 

“Yet it is natural,” she turned to 
Soames. “Yes, it is natural that you three 
should fear this, since, is it not so — it is 
what you would do if you were we and 
we were you? But you are wrong. I tell 
you again that you have nothing to fear 
from me — who come only to show you a 
way. I tell you again that what there is 
to fear as we go on that way is that which 
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is in the hearts of you yourselves.” 

She poured wine into her own cup, 
drank it; broke off a bit of Sterrett’s* 
bread and ate it ; took a cake from 
Dancre’s plate and ate that, set white 
teeth in one of the fragrant fruits. 

“Are you satisfied,” she asked them. 
“Oh, be very sure that if it were in my 
wish to bring death to you it would be 
in no such form as this.” 

For a moment Soames glared at her. 
Then he sprang to his feet, strode over 
to the hooded, watching figures and 
snatched aside the cowl of the blue robed 
one. Graydon with a cry of anger leaped 
up and after him — then stood, turned to 
stone. 

For the face that Soames had unmasked 
was like old ivory and it was seamed with 
a million lines; a face stamped with un- 
believable antiquity, but whose eyes were 
bright and as incredibly youthful as their 
setting was ancient — 

The face of one of those iwo draped 
figures that had crouched upon the thrones 
in that mystic temple of his dream ! 

The face of one of those mysterious 
Lords who with that being of coiled 
beauty Suarra had named the Snake 
Mother, had listened to, and as he then 
had thought had granted, Suarra’s un- 
known prayer! 

A DOZEN heart beats it may be the 
gaunt New Englander stared into 
that inscrutable, ancient face and its un- 
winking *brilliant eyes. Then he let the 
hood drop and walked slowly back to the 
silver cloth. And as he passed him, Gray- 
don saw that his face was white and his 
gaze was fixed as though he had looked 
into some unnamable terror. And as he 
threw himself down at his place and raised 
his wine cup to his lips, his hand was 
shaking. 

The spell that had held Graydon re- 
laxed. He looked at the black robed 
figure; it stood as before, motionless and 
silent. He dropped beside Suarra. Soames, 
hand still shaking, held out to her his 
empty goblet. She filled it; he drained it 
and she filled it again. And Graydon saw 
now that Sterrett’s ruddy color had fled 
and that Dancre’s lips were twitchi.ig and 
had grown gray. 

What was it that they had seen in that 


seamed, ivory face that had been invisible 
to him ? What warning ? What vision of 
horror ? 

They drank thirstily of the wine. And 
soon it had taken effect; had banished 
their terror — whatever it had been. They 
ate hungrily of the loaves, the little cakes, 
the fruit. At last the plates were empty — 
the tall ewer, too. 

“And now,” Suarra arose, "it is time 
for us to go — if you desire still to be led 
to that treasure house of which I have 
told you.” 

“We’re going, sister, never fear,” 
Soames grinned half drunkenly, and 
lurched to his feet. “Dane’, stay right here 
and watch things. Come on, Sterrett,” he 
slapped the giant on the back, all distrust, 
for the moment at least, vanished. “Come 
on, Graydon, let by-gones be by-gones.” 

Sterrett laughed vacantly, scrambled up 
and linked his arms in the New England- 
er’s. Together they made their way to the 
tent. Dancre, rifle ready, settled down on 
a boulder just beyond the fire and began 
his watch. 

Graydon lingered behind. Soames had 
forgotten him, for a little time at least; 
Graydon meant to make the best of that 
time with his strange maid whose beauty 
and sweetness had netted heart and brain 
as no other woman ever had. He came 
close to her, so close that the subtle frag- 
rance of her cloudy hair rocked his heart, 
so close that her shoulder touching his 
sent through him little racing, maddening 
flames. 

“Suarra — ” he began, hoarsely. Swiftly 
she turned and silenced him with slender 
fingers on his lips. 

“Not now,” she whispered. “You must 
not tell me what is in your heart — O man 
to whom my own heart is eager to speak. 
Not now — nor, it may be, ever — ” there 
was sorrow in her eyes, longing, too ; 
quickly she veiled them — “I promised 
you that I would save you — if I could. 
And of that vow was born another prom- 
ise — ” she glanced south toward the two 
silent, quiet shapes in blue and in yellow, 
meaningly. “So speak to me not again,” 
she went on hurriedly, “or if you must — 
let it be of commonplace things, not of 
that which is in your heart — or mine!” 

Stupidly he looked at her. What did she 
mean by a promise born of that she had 
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made to him ? A vow to these — Lords ; to 
the mystery of the serpent’s coils and 
woman’s face and breasts — the Snake 
Mother? A vow in exchange for his life? 
Had they seen deeper into her heart than 
he had found there in every truth what he 
had half dreamed might be? Had she 
vowed to them to hold him apart from her 
if they would grant him protection, his 
comrades too — if they would have it? 

Suddenly it came to him that for him, 
at least, the life she would save by such a 
barter would not be worth living. 

She was packing away the golden cups 
and dishes. Mechanically he set about 
helping her. And, save for what he 
handled, he thought with grim humor, 
this was a commonplace thing enough 
surely to satisfy her. She accepted his 
aid without comment, looked at him no 
more. And after a while the fever in his 
blood cooled, his hot revolt crystallized 
into cold determination. For the moment 
he would accept the situation. He would- 
let matters develop. His time would come. 
He could afford to wait. 

Without a word when the last shining 
cup was in the pannier and the mouth of 
the latter closed he turned and strode to 
the tent to get together his duffle, pack 
his burro. The voices of Sterrett and 
Soames came to him; he hesitated; lis- 
tened. 

“What it was when I looked into his 
damned wrinkled old face I don’t know,’’ 
he heard Soames say. “But something 
came over me, Sterrett. I can’t remember 
— only that it was like looking over the 
edge of the world into hell! 

“I know,” Sterrett’s voice was hoarse, 
“I felt the same way.” 

“Hypnotism,” said Soames, “That’s 
what it was. The Indian priests down here 
know how to work it. But he won’t catch 
me again with that trick. I’ll shoot. You 
can’t hypnotize a gun, Sterrett.” 

“But they’re not Indians, Soames,” 
came Sterrett’s voice. “They’re whiter 
than you and me. What are they? And 
the girl — God — ” 

“What they are we’ll find out, never 
fear,” grunted the New Englander. “To 
hell with the girl — take her if you can get 
her. But Td go through a dozen hells to 
get to the place where that stuff they’re 
carryin’ samples of comes from. Man — 


with what we could carry out on the 
burros and the llama and come back for 
— man, we could buy the world!” 

“Yes — unless there’s a trap some- 
where,” said Sterrett, dubiously. 

“We’ve got the cards in our hands,” 
plainly the drink was wearing off Soames, 
all his old confidence and cunning were 
returning. “Hell — what’s against us? Two 
old men and a girl. Now I’ll tell you what 
I think. I don’t know who and what they 
are, but whoever or whatever, you can 
bet there ain’t many of ’em. If there was, 
they’d be landin’ on us hard. No — they’re 
damned anxious to get us away and 
they’re willin’ to let us get out with what 
we can to get us away. Poor boobs — 
they think if they give us what we want 
now we’ll slip right off and never come 
back. And as for what they are, well. I’ll 
tell you what I think — half-breeds. The 
Spanish were clown here, maybe they bred 
in with the Incas. There’s probably about 
a handful left. They know we could wipe 
’em out in no time. They want to get rid 
of us, quick and cheap as possible. And 
the three of us could wipe 'em out.” 

“Three of us?” asked Sterrett. “Four 
you mean. There’s Graydon.” 

“Graydon don’t count — the damned 
crook. Thought he’d sold us out, didn’t 
he? All right — we’ll fix Mr. Graydon 
when the time comes. Just now he’s use- 
ful to us on account of the girl. She’s 
stuck on him. But when the time comes 
to divide — there’ll only be three of us. 
And there’ll only be two of us — if you do 
anything like you did this morning.” 

“Cut that out, Soames,” growled the 
giant. “I told you it was the drink. I’m 
through with that now tliat we’ve seen 
this stuff. I’m with you to the limit. Do 
what you want with Graydon. But save 
the girl for me. I’d be willing to make a 
bargain with you on that — give up a part 
of my share.” 

“Oh, hell,” drawled Soames. “We’ve 
been together a good manj years. Bill. 
There’s enough ,and plenty for the three 
of us. You can have the girl for nothing.” 

L ittle flecks of red danced before 
Graydon’s eyes. With his liand 
stretched to tear open the tent flap and 
grapple with these two who could talk 
so callously and evilly of Suarra’s dis- 
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posal, he checked himself. That was no 
way to help her. Unarmed, what could 
he do against these armed adventurers? 
Nothing. Some way he must get back to 
his own weapons. And the danger was 
not imminent — they would do nothing be- 
fore th^ reached that place of treasure to 
which Suarra had promised to lead them. 

There had been much of reason in 
Soames’ explanation of the mystery. 

That vision of his — what was it after all 
but an illusion? He remembered the 
sensation that had caught him when he 
had first seen those brilliant purple jewels 
in Suarra’s bracelet; the feeling that he 
looked along them for great distances 
back to actual eyes of which the purple 
jewels were but prolongations. That 
vision of his — was it not but a dream in- 
duced by those jewels? A fantasy of the 
subconsciousness whipped out of it by 
some hj’pnotic quality they possessed? 
Science, he knew, admits that some gems 
hold this quality — though why they do 
science cannot tell. Dimly he remembered 
that he had once read a learned article 
that had tried to explain the power — 
something about the magnetic force in 
light, a force within those vibrations we 
call color; something about this force be- 
ing taken up by the curious mechanism of 
rods and cones in the retina which flashes 
the sensations we call color along the optic 
nerves to the brain. 

These flashes, he recalled the article had 
said, were actual though minute dis- 
charges of electricity. And since the optic 
nerves are not in reality nerves at all, but 
prolongations of the brain, this unknown 
force within the gems impinged directly 
upon the brain, stimulating some cells, 
depressing others, affecting memory and 
judgment, creating visions, disturbing all 
that secret world until the consciousness 
became dazzled, bewildered, unable to dis- 
tinguish between reality and illusion. 

So much for his vision. That the face 
of the figure in blue seemed to be one 
of those Lords he had seen in that vision 
— well, was not that but another illusion? 

Soames might well be right, too, he 
thought, in his interpretation of Suarra’s 
visit to the camp. If she had power behind 
her would she not have brought it? Was 
it not more reasonable to accept the New 
Englander’s version of the thing ? 


And if that were so, then Suarra was 
but a girl with only two old men to help 
her — for he had no doubt that the figure 
in yellow like that in blue was an old 
man too. 

And all that meant that he, Graydon, 
was all of strength that Suarra could really 
count on to protect her. 

He had spun his web of reasoning with 
the swiftness of a dream. When he had 
arrived at its last strand he stole silently 
back a score of paces, waited for a moment 
or two ; then went noisily to the tent. For 
the first time in many hours he felt in full 
command of himself; thought he saw his 
way clear before him. Faintly he recog- 
nized that he had glossed over, set aside 
arbitrarily, many things. No matter — it 
was good to get his feet on earth again, 
to brush aside all these cobwebs of mys- 
tery, to take the common sense view. It 
was good and it was — safer. 

He thrust aside the tent flap and en- 
tered. 

“Been a long while cornin’,” snarled 
Soames, again his old, suspicious self. 
“Been talkin’ — after what I told you?” 

“Not a word,” answered Graydon 
cheerfully. He busied himself with his 
belongings. “By the way, Soames,” he 
said casually, “don’t you think it’s time 
to stop this nonsense and give me back 
my guns?” 

Soames made no answer ; went on with 
his hasty packing. 

"Oh, all right then,” Graydon went on. 
“I only thought that they would come in 
handy when the pinch comes. But if you 
want me to look on while you do the 
scrapping — well, I don’t mind.” 

“You’d better mind.” Soames did not 
turn around, but his voice was deadly. 
“You’d better mind, Graydon. If a pinch 
comes, we’re takin’ no chances of a bullet 
in our backs. That’s why you got no guns. 
And if the pinch does come — well, we’ll 
take no chances on you anyway. Do you 
get me?” 

Graydon shnigged his shoulders. In 
silence the packing was completed; the 
tent struck; the burros loaded. 

Suarra stood awaiting them at the side 
of the white llama. Soames walked up to 
her, drew from its holster his automatic, 
balanced it in outstretched hand. 

“You know what this is?” he asked. 
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“Why, yes,” she answered. “It is the 
death weapon of your kind.” 

“Right,” said Soames. “And it deals 
death quickly, quicker than spears or ar- 
rows.” 

He raised his voice so there could 
be no doubt that blue cowl and yellow 
cowl must also hear. “No, sister, I and 
these two men here,” he indicated Ster- 
rett and Dancre, “carry these and others 
still more deadly. This man’s weapons 
we have taken from him,” he pointed to 
Graydon. “Your words may be clearest 
truth. I hope they are — for your sake and 
this man’s and the two who came with 
you — him and him — ” he wagged a long 
finger at Graydon, at blue cowl, at yellow 
cowl. “Quick death! We’ll get them out 
of the way first. And we’ll attend to you 
later — as it seems best to me.” 

He scanned her through slitted eyes 
that gleamed coldly. 

“You understand me?” he asked, and 
grinned like a hungry wolf. 

“I understand,” Suarra’s eyes and face 
were calm, but there was more than a 
touch of scorn in her golden voice. “You 
need fear nothing from us.” 

“We don’t,” said Soames. “But you 
have much to fear — from us.” 

Another moment he regarded her, 
menacingly; then shoved his pistol back 
into its holster. 

“Go first,” he ordered. “Your two at- 
tendants behind you. And then you,” he 
pointed to Graydon. “We three march in 
the rear — with guns ready.” 

Without a word Suarra swung away at 
the white llama’s head; behind her paced 
blue cowl and yellow. And a dozen paces 
behind them walked Graydon. Behind the 
file of burros strode giant Sterrett, lank 
Soames, little Dancre — rifles ready, eyes 
watchful. 

And so they passed through the giant 
algarrobas; out into the oddly parklike 
spaces beyond. 

CHAPTER 5 
The Thing That Fled 

T hey had traveled over the savanna 
for perhaps an hour when Suarra 
abruptly turned to the left, enter- 
ing the forest that covered the flanks of 


a great mountain. Soon the trees closed in 
on them. Graydon could see no trail, yet 
the girl went on surely, without pause. 
He knew there must be signs to guide her 
since her course took them now to one 
side, now to another ; once he was certain 
that they had almost circled. Yes, trail 
there must be — unless Suarra was pur- 
posely trA’ing to confuse them to prevent 
them from return. He could see nothing 
around him but the immense tree trunks, 
while the thick roof of leaves shut out all 
sight of the sun and so hid this means 
of discovering direction. 

Another hour went by and the way be- 
gan to climb, the shade to grow denser. 
Deeper it Ijecame and deeper until the 
girl was but a flitting shadow. Blue robe 
he could hardly see at all, but yellow robe 
stood out sharply, his bird suggestion sud- 
denly accentuated — as though he had been 
a monstrous yellow parrot. 

Once or twice Graydon had glanced at 
the three men behind him. The darkness 
was making them more and more uneasy. 
They walked close together, eyes and ears 
obviously strained to catch first faint stir- 
rings of ambush. And now, as the green 
gloom grew denser still, Soames strode 
forward and curtly ordered him to join 
Dancre and Sterrett. For an instant he 
hesitated; read murder in the New Eng- 
lander’s eyes; realized the futility of re- 
sistance and dropped back. Soames 
pressed forward until he was close be- 
hind blue cowl and yellow. They did not 
turn their heads nor did the girl. 

Dancre motioned him in between him- 
self and Sterrett, grinning wickedly. 

“Soames has changed his plan,” he 
whispered. “If there is trouble he shoot 
the old devils — quick. He keep the girl 
to make trade wit’ her people. He keep 
you to make trade wit’ the girl. Eh?” 

Graydon did not answer. He had al- 
ready realized what the maneuver meant. 
But a wave of jubilation swept over him. 
When the Frenchman had pressed close to 
him he had felt an automatic in his side 
pocket. If an attack did come, he thought, 
he would leap upon Dancre, snatch the pis- 
tol and gain for himsef at least a fighting 
chance. He kept as close to him as he 
dared without arousing suspicion. 

Darker grew the woods until the figures 
in front of him were only a moving blur. 
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Then swiftly the gloom began to lighten. 
It came to him that they had been passing 
through some ravine, some gorge whose 
unseen walls had been pressing in upon 
them and that had now begun to retreat. 

A few minutes longer and he knew he 
was right. Ahead of them loomed a pro- 
digious doorway, a cleft whose sides 
reached up for thousands of feet. Be- 
yond was a flood of dazzling sunshine. 
Suarra stopped at the rocky threshold 
with a gesture of warning ; peered 
through ; beckoned them on. 

Blinking, Graydon walked through the 
portal. Behind and on each side towered 
the mountain. He looked out over a broad 
grass covered plain strewn with huge, 
isolated rocks rising from the green like 
menhirs of the Druids. There were no 
trees. The plain was dish shaped ; an 
enormous oval as symmetrical as though it 
had been molded by the thumb of Cyclo- 
pean potter. Straight across it, five miles 
or more away, the forests began again. 
They clothed the base of another gigantic 
mountain whose walls rose perpendicular- 
ly a mile at least in air. The smooth 
scarps described, he saw, an arc of a tre- 
mendous circle — as round as Fujiyama’s 
sacred cone, but hundreds of times its 
girth. 

Rushed back on Graydon the picture 
of the hidden circular valley with its 
wheeling, moon bathed colossi and up- 
rushing city of djinns into which last night 
he had dreamed the purple eyes of the 
Snake Mother had drawn him! Had it 
after all been no dream, but true vision? 
Were these rounded precipices the outer 
shell of that incredible place? 

Suarra’s story — truer 


Shaken, he glanced toward her. She 
stood a dozen paces away, hand on the 
white llama’s neck and gazing intently 
over the plain. There was anxiety in her 
gaze — but there was none in the attitude of 
those two strange servitors of hers. As 
silent, as unconcerned, as detached as ever, 
they seemed to await the girl’s next move. 

And now Graydon noted that they were 
on a wide ledge that bordered this vast 
oval bowl. This shelf was a full hundred 
feet higher than the bottom of the valley 
whose sides sloped to it like the sides 
of a saucer. And, again carrying out that 
suggestion of a huge dish, the ledge jutted 
out like a rim. He guessed that there was 
a concavity under his feet, and that if one 
should fall over the side it would be well 
nigh impossible to climb back because of 
that overhang. The surface was about 
twelve feet wide, and more like road care- 
fully leveled by human hands than work 
of nature. Its nearer boundary was a tree 
covered wall of rock; unscalable. On one 
side the curving bowl of the valley with 
its weird monoliths and the circular scarp 
of the mysterious mountain; on the other 
the wooded cliffs. 

There was a stirring in the under- 
growth where the trees ended their ab- 
rupt descent. A goat like animal slipped 
out of the covert and paused, head high, 
nostrils testing the air. 

“Meat!” exclaimed Sterrett. His rifle 
cracked. The beast sank to the path, 
twitched and lay still. Suarra leaped from 
the llama’s side and faced the giant, eyes 
blazing wrath and behind that anger, or 
so it seemed to C vdon, fear. 

"Fool!” she ci i, and stamped her 
foot. “You fool! Get back to the cleft.” 
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She ran to the llama; eaught it by the 
bridle; drove it, the burros and the four 
men back to the shelter of the ravine 
mouth. 

“You — ’’ she spoke to Soames. “If you 
desire to reach that gold for which you 
thirst, see that this man uses no more 
that death weapon of his while we are 
on this path. Nor any of you. Now stay 
here — and be quiet until I bid you come 
forth.” 

She did not wait for a reply. She ran 
to the cleft’s opening and Graydon fol- 
lowed. She paused there, scanning the 
distant forest edge. And once more — and 
with greater force than ever before — the 
tranquility, the inhuman immobility, the 
indifference of those two enigmatic serv- 
itors assailed him. 

T hey had not moved from the path. 

Suarra took a step toward them, and 
half held out helpless, beseeching hands. 
They made no movement — and with a 
little helpless sigh she dropped her hands 
and resumed her worried scrutiny of the 
plain. 

There flickered through Graydon a 
thought, a vague realization. In these two 
cloaked and hooded figures dwelt — power. 
He had not been wrong in recognizing 
them as the Two Lords of the luminous 
temple. But the power they owned would 
not be spent to save him or the three from 
any consequences of their own acts, would 
not be interposed between any peril that 
they themselves should invite. 

Yes, that was it ! There had been some 
vow — some bargain — even as Suarra had 
said. She had promised to save him, 
Graydon — if she could. She had promised 
the others treasure and freedom — if they 
could win them. Very well — the hooded 
pair would not interfere. But neither 
would they help. They were judges, 
watching a game. They had given Suarra 
jiemiission to play that game — but left 
the playing of it rigidly up to her. 

That nevertheless they would protect 
her he also believed. And with that con- 
viction a great burden lifted from his 
mind. Her anxiety now he understood. 
It was not for herself, but for — him! 

“Suarra,” he whispered. She did not 
turn her head, but she quivered at his 
voice. 


“Go back,” she said. “Those from 
whom I watch have sharp eyes. Stay with, 
the others — ” 

Suddenly he could have sworn that he 
heard the whirling beat of great wings 
over her head. He saw — nothing. Yet 
she lifted her arms in an oddly summon- 
ing gesture, spoke in words whose sounds 
were strange to him, all alien liquid labials 
and soft sibilants. Once more he heard 
the wing beats and then not far away but 
faint, so faint, a note of the elfin horn! 

She dropped her arms, motioned him 
back to the others. From the dimness of 
the cleft he watched her. Slow minutes 
passed. Again he heard the horn note, the 
faint whirring as of swiftly beating wings 
above her. And again could see nothing! 

But as though she had received some 
message Suarra turned, the anxiety, the 
trouble gone from her face. She beckoned. 

“Come out,” she said. “None has heard. 
We can be on our way. But remember 
what I have said. Not a second time may 
you escape.” 

She marched on with the llama. When 
she reached the animal that had fallen to 
Sterrett’s aim she paused. 

“Take that,” she ordered. “Throw it 
back among the trees as far as you can 
from this path.” 

“Hell, Soames,” cried Sterrett. “Don’t 
fall for that. It’s good meat. I’ll slip it 
in on one of the burros.” 

But Soames was staring at the girl. 

“Afraid something’ll track us by it?” 
he asked. She nodded. Some of the cynic 
evil fled from the New Englander’s face. 

“She’s right,” he spoke curtly to Ster- 
rett. “Pick it up and throw it away. And 
do as she says. I think she’s goin’ to 
play square with us. No more shootin’, 
d’you hear?” 

Sterrett picked up the little animal and 
hurled it viciously among the trees. 

The caravan set forth along the rim-like 
way. Noon came and in another ravine 
that opened upon the strange road they 
snatched from the saddle bags a hasty 
lunch. They did not waste time in un- 
packing the burros. There was a little 
brook singing in the pass and from it they 
refilled their canteens, then watered the 
animals. This time Suarra did not join 
them, sitting aloof with blue cowl and 
yellow. 
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By mid-afternoon they were nearing the 
northern end of the bowl. All through the 
day the circular mountain across the plain 
had unrolled its vast arc of cliff. And 
through the day Suarra’s watch for its 
forest clothed base had never slacked. A 
wind had arisen, sweeping toward them 
from those wooded slopes, bending the 
tall heads of the grass so far below them. 

Suddenly, deep within that wind. Gray- 
don heard a faint, far off clamor, an eerie 
hissing, shrill and avid, as of some on- 
rushing army of snakes. The girl heard 
it too, for .she halted and stood tense, face 
turned toward the sounds. They came 
again — and louder. And now her face 
whitened, but her voice when she spoke 
was steady. 

“Danger is abroad,” she said, “Deadly 
danger for you. It may pass and — it may 
not. Until we know what to expect you 
must hide. Take your animals and tether 
them in the underbrush there.” She 
pointed to the mountain-side which here 
was broken enough for cover. “The four 
of you take trees and hide behind them. 
Tie the mouths of your animals that they 
make no noise.” 

"So?” snarled Soames. “So here’s the 
trap, is it? All right, sister, you know 
what I told you. We’ll go into the trees, 
but — ^)'ou go with us where we can keep 
our hands on you.” 

“I will go with you,” she answered in- 
differently. “If those who come have not 
been summoned by the noise of that fool’s 
death weapon” — she pointed to Sterrett — 
“you can be saved. If they have been sum- 
moned by it — none can save you.” 

Soames glared at her, then turned ab- 
ruptly. 

“Dane’,” he ordered, “Sterrett — get the 
burros in. And Graydon — you’ll stay with 
the burros and see they make no noise. 
We'll be right close — with the guns — and 
we’ll have the girl — don’t forget that.” 

Again the wind shrilled with the hissing. 

“Be quick,” cried Suarra. 

S WIFTLY they hid themselves. When 
trees and underbrush had closed in 
upon them it flashed on Graydon, crouch- 
ing behind the burros, that he had not seen 
the two cloaked familiars of Suarra join 
the hurried retreat and seek the shelter 
of the woods. He was at the edge of the 


path and cautiously he parted the bushes; 
peered through. 

The two were not upon the rim ! 

Simultaneously, the same thought had 
come to Dancre. His voice came from a 
near-by hole. 

“Soames — where those two old devils 
wit' the girl go?” 

“Where’d they go?” Soames repeated 
blankly. “Why, they came in with us, of 
course.” 

“I did not see them,” persisted Dancre. 
“I t’ink not, Soames. If they did — then 
where are they?” 

“You see those two fellows out on the 
path, Graydon?” called Soames, anxiety 
in his tones. 

“No,” answered Graydon curtly. 

Soames cursed wickedly. 

“So that's the game, eh?” he grunted. 
“It’s a trap! And they’ve cut out and run 
to bring ’em here !” 

He dropped into the Aymara and spoke 
to Suarra. 

“You know where those men of yours 
are?” he asked menacingly. 

Graydon heard her laugh and knew that 
she was close beside the New Englander 
with Dancre and Sterrett flanking her. 

“They come and go as they will,” she 
answered serenely. 

“They’ll come and go as I will,” he 
snarled. “Call them.” 

“I call them,” again Suarra laughed. 
“Why, they do not my bidding. Nay — I 
must do theirs — ” 

“Don’t do that, Soames!” Dancre’s cry 
was sharp, and Graydon knew that Soames 
must have made some threatening move- 
ment. “If they’re gone, you cannot bring 
them back. We have the girl. Stop, I 
say !” 

Graydon jumped to his feet. Bullets or 
no bullets, he would fight for her. As he 
poised to leap a sudden gust of wind tore 
at the trees. It brought with it a burst of 
the weird hissing, closer, strident, in it a 
devilish undertone that filled him with un- 
familiar nightmarish terror. 

Instantly came Suarra’s voice 

“Down! Down — Graydon!” 

Then Dancre’s quivering voice called 
with the same fear that had gripped him: 

“Down ! Soames won’t hurt her. For 
God’s sake, hide yourself, Graydon, till 
we know what’s coming!” 
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Graydon turned: looked out over the 
plain before he sank again behind the 
burros. And at that moment, from the 
forests which at this point of the narrow- 
ing bowl were not more than half a mile 
away, he saw dart out a streak of vivid 
scarlet. It hurled itself into the grass and 
scuttled with incredible speed straight to- 
ward one of the monoliths that stood, black 
and sheer a good three quarters of the 
distance across the dish shaped valley and 
its top fifty feet or more above the green. 
From Gray don’s own height he could see 
the scarlet thing’s swift rush through the 
grasses. As he sank down it came to him 
that whatever it was, it must be of amazing 
length to be visible so plainly at that dis- 
tance. And what was it ? It ran like some 
gigantic insect ! 

He parted the bushes, peered out again. 
The scarlet thing had reached the mono- 
lith’s base. And as he watched it raised 
itself against the rock and swarmed up its 
side to the top. At the edge it paused, 
seemed to raise its head cautiously and 
scan the forest from which it had come. 

The air was clear, and against the black 
background of stone, the vividly colored 
body stood out. Graydon traced six long, 
slender legs by which it clung to the rocky 
surface. There was something about the 
body that was monstrous, strangely revolt- 
ing. In its listening, reconnoitering atti- 
tude and the shape of its head was some- 
thing more monstrous still, since it carried 
with it a vague, incredible suggestion of 
humanness. 

Suddenly the scarlet shape slipped down 
the rock and raced with that same amazing 
speed through the grasses toward where 
Graydon watched. An instant later there 
burst out of the forest what at first glance 
he took for a pack of immense hunting 
dogs — then realized that whatever they 
might be dogs they certainly were not. 
They came forward in great leaps that re- 
minded him of the motion of kangaroos. 
And as they leaped they glittered in the 
sun with flashes of green and blue as 
though armored in mail made of emerads 
and sapphires. 

Nor did ever dogs give tongue as they 
did. They hissed as they ran, shrilly, 
stridently, the devilish undertones accen- 
tuated — a monstrous, ear piercing sibila- 
tion that drowned all other sounds and 


struck across the nerves with fingers of 
unfamiliar primeval terror. 

The scarlet thing darted to right, to left, 
frantically; then crouched at the base of 
another monolith, motionless. 

And now, out of the forest, burst an- 
other shape. Like the questing creatures, 
this glittered too but with sparks of black 
as though its body was cased in polished 
jet. Its bulk was that of a giant draft 
horse, but its neck was long and reptilian. 
At the base of that neck, astride it, he saw 
plainly the figure of — a man ! 

A dozen leaps and it was close behind 
the glittering pack, now nosing and circling 
between the first monolith and the woods. 

The Xinli? It was the name she had 
given the beasts of the bracelet that held 
in their paws the disk of the Snake 
Mother ! 

The dinosaurs! 

His own burro lay close beside him. 
With trembling hand he reached into a 
saddlebag and drew out his field glasses. 
He focused them upon the pack. They 
swam mistily in the lenses, then sharpened 
into clear outline. Directly in his line of 
vision, in the center of the lens, was one 
of the creatures that had come to gaze, that 
stood rigidly, its side toward him, pointing 
like a hunting dog. The excellent glasses 
brought it so closely to him that he could 
stretch out a hand it seemed, and touch it. 

And it was — a dinosaur I 

Dwarfed to the size of a Great Dane 
dog, still there was no mi.staking its breed 
— one of those leaping, upright-walking 
monstrous lizards that millions of years 
ago had ruled the earth and without whose 
extinction, so science taught, man could 
never have arisen ages later to take pos- 
session of this planet. Graydon could see 
its blunt and spade shaped tail, which, with 
its powerful, pillar-like hind legs, made the 
tripod upon which it squatted. Its body 
was nearly erect. It had two forelegs or 
arms, absurdly short, but muscled as 
powerfully as those upon which it sat. It 
held these half curved as though about to 
clutch. And at their ends were — no paws ; 
no — but broad hands, each ending in four 
merciless talons, of which one thrust out- 
ward like a huge thumb and each of them 
armed with chisel-like claws, whose 
edges, he knew, were as keenly sharp as 
scimitars. 
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HAT he had taken for mail of sap- 
phire and emerald were the scales of 
this dwarfed dinosaur. They overlapped 
one another like the scales upon an ar- 
madillo and it was from their burnished 
blue and green surfaces and edges that 
the sun rays struck out the jewel glints. 

The creature turned its head upon its 
short, bull-like neck; it seemed to stare 
straight at Graydon. He glimpsed little 
fiery red eyes set in a sloping, bony arch 
of narrow forehead. Its muzzle was shaped 
like that of a crocodile, but smaller; 
truncated. Its jaws were closely studded 
with long, white and pointed fangs. The 
jaws slavered. 

In a split second of time the mind of 
Graydon took in these details. Then be- 
side the pointing dinosaur leaped the beast 
of the rider. Swiftly his eyes took it in — 
true dinosaur this one, too, but ebon 
scaled, longer tailed, the hind legs more 
slender and its neck a cylindrical rod five 
times thicker than the central coil of the 
giant lx)a. His eyes flashed from it to 
the rider. 

Instantly Graydon knew him for a man 
of Suarra’s own race — whatever that 
might be. There was the same ivory white- 
ness of skin, the sam^ more than classic 
regularity of feature. The face, like hers, 
was beautiful, but on it was stamped an 
inhuman pride and a relentless, indifferent 
cruelty — equally as inhuman. He wore a 
close fitting suit of green that clung to 
him like a glove. His hair was a shining 
golden that gleamed in the sun with al- 
most the brilliancy of the hunting dino- 
saurs’ scales. He sat upon a light saddle 
fastened to the neck of his incredible 
steed just where the shoulders met it. 


There were heavy reins that ran to the 
mouth of the snake-slender, snake-long 
head of the jetty dinosaur. 

Graydon ’s glasses dropped from a 
nerveless hand. What manner of people 
were these who hunted with dinosaurs for 
dogs and a dinosaur for a steed ! 

His eyes fell to the base of the monolith 
where had crouched the scarlet thing. It 
was no longer there. He caught a gleam of 
crimson in the high grass not a thousand 
feet from him where he watched. Cau- 
tiously the thing was creeping on and on 
toward the rim. He wondered whether 
those spider legs could climb it, carry 
it over the out jutting of the ledge? He 
shuddered. A deeper dread grew. Could 
the dinosaur pack scramble or leap over 
that edge in pursuit? If so — 

There came a shrieking clamor like a 
thousand fumaroles out of which hissed the 
hate of hell. The pack had found the scent 
and were leaping down in a glittering 
green and blue wave. 

As they raced the scarlet thing itself 
leaped out of the grasses not a hundred 
yards away. 

And Graydon glared at it with a 
numbing, sick horror at his heart. He 
heard behind him an incredulous oath 
from Soames; heard Dancre groan with, 
he knew, the same horror that held him. 

The scarlet thing swayed upon two 
long and slender legs, its head a full 
fifteen feet above the ground. High on 
these stilts of legs was its body, almost 
round and no larger than a child’s. From 
its shoulders waved four arms, as long 
and as slender as the legs, eight feet or 
more in length. They were human arms 
— but human arms that had been stretched 
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like rubber to thrice their normal length. 
The hands — or' claws — were gleaming 
white. Body, arms, and legs were covered 
with a glistening, scarlet silken down. 

The head was a human head. 

The man’s head had a man’s face, 
brown skinned, hawk nosed, the forehead 
broad and intelligent, the eyes inordi- 
nately large, unwinking and filled with 
soul destroying terror. 

A man spider! 

A man who by some infernal art had 
been remodeled into the mechanical sem- 
blance of the spinning Arachnidae, with- 
out the stamp of his essential human 
origin having been wiped away in the 
process ! 

Only for a moment the man-spider 
stood thus revealed. The pack was rushing 
down upon it like a cloud of dragons. It 
screamed, one shrill, high pitched note 
that wailed like the voice of ultimate 
agony above the hissing clamor of the 
pack. It hurled itself, a thunderbolt of 
scarlet fear, straight toward the rim. 

Beneath him, Graydon heard the sounds 
of frantic scrambling and a scratching. 
Two hands a full foot long, pallidly shin- 
ing, shot over the rim of the ledge, grip- 
ping it with long fingers that were like 
blunt needles of bone, horn covered. They 
clutched and shot forward, behind them 
a length of spindling scarlet-downed arm. 

It was the man-spider, drawing himself 
over — and the wave of dinosaurs was now 
almost at the spot from which it had 
hurled itself at the ledge! 

The spell of terror upon Graydon broke. 

“A gun,” he gasped. “For God’s sake, 
Soames, throw me a gun!” 

Against his will, his gaze swept back 
to those weird, clutching hands. He 
thought he saw a rod dart out of the 
air and touch them, the long blue rod 
he had seen carried by Suarra’s hooded 
attendant in blue. 

Whether he saw it, whether he did 
not, the needle-fingered claws opened con- 
vulsively ; released their hold ; slid off. 

Glittering pack and ebon dinosaur steed 
alike were hidden from him by the over- 
hang of the shelf-like road. But up from 
that hidden slope came a fiendish, tri- 
umphant screaming. An instant later and 
out into the range of his sight bounded 
the great black dinosaur, its golden haired 


rider shouting ; behind it leaped the jewel 
scaled horde. They crossed the plain like 
a thunder cloud pursued by emerald and 
sapphire lightnings. They passed into the 
forest and were gone. 

“That danger is over,” he heard Suarra 
say coolly. “Come. We must go on more 
quickly now.” 

She stepped out of the tree shadows and 
came tranquilly to him. Soames and 
Dancre and Sterrett, white faced and 
shaking, huddled close behind her. Gray- 
don arose; managed to muster something 
of his old reckless air. She smiled at him, 
that half shy approval of him again in 
her eyes. 

“It was just a weaver,” she said gently. 
“We have many such. He tried to escape 
— or maybe Lantlu opened the door that 
he might try to escape, so he could hunt 
him. Lantlu loves to hunt with the Xinli. 
Or it may be that his weaving went 
wrong and this was his punishment. At 
arty rate, it is fortunate that he did not 
gain this road, since if he had, the Xinli 
and Lantlu would surely have followed. 
And then — ” 

She did not end the sentence, but the 
shrug of her shoulders was eloquent. 

“Just a weaver!” Soames broke in, 
hoarsely. “What do you mean? God in 
heaven, it had a man’s head!” 

“It was a man!” gasped Dancre. 

“No,” she paid no heed to him, speak- 
ing still to Graydon. “No — it was no 
man. At least no man as you are. Long, 
long ago, it is true, his ancestors were 
men like you. But not he. He was just — 
a weaver.” 

She stepped out upon the path. And 
Graydon, following, saw waiting there, as 
quietly, as silently, as tranquilly as though 
they had not stirred since first he and his 
companions had fled — the blue cowled and 
yellow cowled familiars of Suarra. Immo- 
bile, they waited while she led forth the 
white llama. And as she passed Graydon 
she whispered to him. 

“The weaver had no soul. Yu-Atlanchi 
fashioned him as he was. Remember him 
— Graydon — when you come to our jour- 
ney’s end !” 

She took her place at the head of the 
little caravan. Blue cowl and yellow paced 
behind her. Soames touched Graydon, 
woke him from the stark amaze into which 
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those last words of hers had thrown him. 

"Take your old place,” said Soames. 
"We’ll follow. Later — we want to talk to 
you, Graydon. Maybe you can get your 
guns back — if you’re reasonable.” 

Suarra turned. 

"Hurry,” she urged ; “the sun sinks 
and we must go quickly. Before tomor- 
row’s noon you shall see your garden of 
jewels and the living gold streaming for 
you to do with it — or the gold to do 
with you — as you yourselves shall will 
it.” 

They set forth along the rimmed trail. 

T he plain was silent, deserted. From 
the far forests came no sound. Gray- 
don, as he walked, strove to fit together 
in his mind all that swift tragedy he had 
just beheld and what the girl had told 
him. A weaver she had called the scarlet 
thing — and soulless and no man. Once 
more she had warned him of the power 
of that hidden, mysterious Yu-Atlanchi. 
What was it she had told him once before 
of that power? That it slew souls or 
changed them! 

A weaver ? A man-spider w’ho was soul- 
less but whose ancestors ages ago had 
been men like himself — so she had said. 
Did he mean that in that place she called 
Yu-Atlanchi dwelt those who could re- 
shape not only that unseen dweller in our 
bodies that we name the .soul, but change 
at will the house of the soul? 

A weaver? A spider-man whose arms 
and legs were slender and long and spider- 
like — whose hands were like horn-covered 
needles of the bond — whose body was 
like the round ball of a spider! 

And she said that the scarlet thing 
might have offended Lantlu by its weav- 
ing. Lantlu? The rider of the jetty dino- 
saur, of course. 

A weaver! A picture flashed in his 
brain, clean cut though his eyes beheld it. 
A picture of the scarlet thing in a great 
web, moving over it with his long and 
slender legs, clicking his needled hands, a 
human brain in a superspider’s body, 
wea\nng, weaving — the very clothing that 
Suarra herself wore. 

A vast hall of giant webs, each with its 
weaver — man headed, man faced, spider 
bodied ! 

Was that true picturing? Suddenly he 


was sure of it. Nor was it impossible. He 
knew that Roux, that great French scien- 
tist, had taken the eggs of frogs and by 
manipulating them had produced giant 
frogs and dwarfs, frogs with two heads 
and one body, frogs with one head and 
eight legs, three headed frogs with legs 
like centipedes. 

And other monsters still he had molded 
from the very stuff of life — monstrous 
things that were like nothing this earth 
had ever seen, nightmare things that he 
had been forced to slay — and quickly. 

If Roux had done all this — and he had 
done it, Graydon knew — then was it not 
possible for greater scientist to take men 
and women and by similar means breed — 
such creatures as the scarlet thing? A 
man-spider ? 

Nature herself had given the French 
scientist the hint upon which the ex- 
periments had been based. Nature her- 
self produced from the time to time such 
abnormalities — human monsters marked 
outwardly and inwardly with the stigmata 
of the beast, the fisli — even of the insect. 

In man’s long ascent from the speck of 
the primeval jelly on the shallow shores 
of the first seas, he had worn myriad 
shapes. And as he moved higher from 
one shape to another his cousins kept 
them, becoming during the ages the fish 
he caught today, the horses he rode, the 
apes he brought from the jungles to 
amuse him in his cages. Even the spiders 
that spun in his gardens, the scorpion 
that scuttled from the tread of his feet, 
were abysmally distant blood brothers of 
his, sprung from the ancient Tribolite that 
in its turn had sprung from forms through 
which was to be at last man himself had 
come. 

Yes, had not all life on earth a common 
origin ? Divergent now and myriad formed 
— man and beast, fish and serpent, lizard 
and bird, ant and bee and spider — all had 
once been in those little specks of jelly 
adrift in the shallow littorals of seas of an 
earth still wann and pulsating with the 
first throbs of life. Protalbion, he remem- 
bered Gregory of Edinburgh had named 
it — the first stuff of life from which all 
life was to emerge. 

Could the germs of those shapes that 
he had worn in his progress to humanity 
be dormant in man? Waiting for some 



A whole new world of appalling grotesqucrie — soulless spider men and spider women. . . . 


master hand of science to awaken them, 
and having awakened, blend them with 
the shape of man? 

Yes! Nature had produced such mons- 
trosities, and unless the shapes had lain 
dormant and been capable of awakening, 
even Nature could not have accomplished 
it. For even Nature cannot build some- 
thing out of nothing. Roux had studied 
that work of hers, dipped down into the 
crucible of birth and molded there his 
monsters from these dormant forms, even 
as had Nature. 

Might it not be then that in Yu-Atlanchi 
dwelt those who knew so well the secrets 
of evolution that in the laboratories of 
birth they could create men and women 
things of any shape desired? 

A loom is but a dead machine on which 
fingers work more or less clumsily. The 
spider is both machine and living artisan, 


spinning, weaving, more surely, more ex- 
quisitely than could any dead machines 
worked by man. Who had approached the 
delicacy, the beauty, of the spider’s web? 

Suddenly Graydon seemed to look into 
a whole new world of appalling gro- 
tesquerie — soulless spider men and spider 
women spread out over great webs and 
weaving with needled fingers wondrous 
fabrics ; gigantic soulless ant men and ant 
women digging, burrowing, mazes of sub- 
terranean passages, conduits, cloaca for 
those who had wrought them into being; 
strange soulless amphibian folk busy about 
that lake that in his vision had circled 
up to him before he glimpsed the djinn 
city. 

Phantasmagoria of humanity twinned 
with Nature’s perfect machines while still 
plastic in the egg! 

Came to him remembrance of Suarra’s 
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warning of what might await him at 
journey’s end. Had she meant to prepare 
him for change like this? 

Shuddering, he thrust away that night- 
mare vision ! 

CHAPTER 6 

The Elfin Homs 

T he sun was halfway down the west 
when they reached the far end of 
the plain. Here another ravine cut 
through the rocky wall, and into it they 
filed. The trees closed in behind them, 
shutting out all sight of the bowl and 
the great circular mountain. 

The new trail ran always upward, al- 
though at an almost imperceptible grade. 
Once, looking backward through a rift 
in the trees, Graydon caught a glimpse 
of the grassy slopes far beneath. For the 


rest the tree screened, tree bordered way 
gave no hint of what lay ahead. 

It was close to dusk when they passed 
out of the trees once more and stood 
at the edge of a little moor. A barren it 
was indeed, more than a moor. Its floor 
was clean white sand and dotted with 
hillocks, mounds flat topped as though 
swept by constant brooms of wind. Upon 
the rounded slopes of these mounds a tall 
grass grew sparsely. The mounds arose 
about a hundred feet apart with curious 
regularity ; almost, the fancy came to him, 
as though they were graves in a cemetery 
of giants. The little barren covered, he 
estimated roughly, about five acres. 
Around its sides the forest clustered. Near 
by he heard the gurgling of a brook. 

Straight across the sands Suarra led 
them until she had reached a mound close 
to the center of the barren. Here she 
halted. 
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“You will camp here,” she said. “Water 
is close by for you and your animals. You 
may light a fire. And sleep without fear. 
By dawn we must be away.” 

She turned and walked toward another 
knoll a hundred feet or more away. The 
white llama followed her. Behind it stalked 
the silent pair. Graydon had expected 
Soames to halt her, but he did not. Instead 
his eyes flashed some crafty message to 
Dancre and Sterrett. It seemed to Gray- 
don that they were pleased that the girl 
was not to share their camp; that they 
welcomed the distance she had put bet- 
ween them. 

And their manner to him had changed. 
They were comradely once more. 

“Mind taking the burros over to 
water?” asked Soames. “We’ll get the 
fire going and chow ready.” 

He nodded and led the little beasts over 
to the noisy stream. Taking them back 
after they had drunk their fill he looked 
over at the mound to which Suarra had 
gone. There at its base stood a small 
square tent, glimmering in the twilight 
like silk and fastened to the ground at 
each comer by a golden peg. Tethered 
close to it was the white llama, placidly 
munching grass and grain. Its hampers 
of woven golden withes were gone. Nor 
was Suarra or the hooded men visible. 
They were in the little tent, he supposed, 
whence they had carried the precious 
cargo off the llama. 

At his own hillock a fire was crackling 
and supper being prepared. Sterrett jerked 
a thumb over toward the little tent. 

“Got it out of the saddlebags,” he said. 
“Looked like a folded up umbrella and 
went up like one. Who’d ever think to 
find anything like that in this wilderness !” 

“Lots of things I t’ink in those saddle- 
bags we have not yet seen maybe,” whis- 
pered Dancre, an eager, covetous light in 
his eyes. 

“You bet,” said Soames. “And the loot 
we have seen’s enough to set us all up 
for life, eh, Graydon?” 

“She has promised you much more,” 
answered Graydon. There was an under- 
current of sinister meaning in the New 
Englander’s voice that troubled him. 

“Yeah,” said Soames, absently. “Yeah. 
I guess so. But — well, let’s eat.” 

The four sat around the burning sticks 


as they had done many nights before his 
quarrel with Sterrett. And to Graydon’s 
perplexity they ignored that weird trag- 
edy of the plain. They pushed it aside, 
passed it by, seemed to avoid it. Their 
talk was all of treasure — and of what they 
would do with it when out of these moun- 
tains and back in their own world. Piece 
by piece they went over the golden hoard 
in the white llama’s packs ; gloatingly they 
discussed Suarra’s emeralds and their 
worth. 

“Hell! With just those emeralds none 
of us’d have to worry!” exclaimed Ster- 
rett. 

Graydon listened to them with increas- 
ing disquiet. They were mad with the 
gold lust — but there was something more 
behind their studied avoidance of the 
dragging down of the scarlet thing by 
the dinosaurs, this constant reference to 
the llama’s treasure, the harking back to 
what ease and comfort and luxury it would 
bring them all ; something lurking un- 
said in the minds the three of them 
of which all this was but the preliminary. 

At last Soames looked at his watch. 

“Nearly eight,” he said, abruptly. 
“Dawn breaks about five. Time to talk 
turkey. Graydon, come up close.” 

Graydon obeyed, wondering. The four 
drew into a cluster in the shelter of the 
knoll. From where they crouched Suarra’s 
tent was hidden — as they were hidden to 
any watchers in that little silken pavilion 
looking now like a great golden moth at 
rest under the moonlight. 

“Graydon,” began the New Englander, 
“we’ve made up ouf minds on this thing. 
We’re goin’ to do it a little different. 
We’re willin’ and glad to let by-gones be 
by-gones. Hell I Here we are, four white 
men in a bunch of God knows what. 
White men out to stick together. Ain’t 
that so?” 

Graydon nodded, waiting. 

“All right,” went on Soames. “Now 
here’s the situation. I don’t deny we’re 
up against somethin’ I don’t know much 
about. We ain’t equipped to go up against 
anything like that pack of hissin’ devils 
we saw to-day. But — we can come back!” 

Again Graydon nodded. They had de- 
cided then to go no farther. The lesson 
of the afternoon had not been lost. Soames 
would ask Suarra to lead them out of the 
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haunted Cordillera. As for coming back 
— that was another matter. He would 
return. But he would come back alone — 
seek Suarra, since well he knew no mys- 
terious peril either to life or soul could 
keep him from her. But first he must see 
these men safe, wipe off the debt that 
he believed as one man of his race to 
another he owed them. He was glad — 
but the gladness was tempered with sud- 
den doubt. Could the game be finished 
thus? Would Suarra and that pair of 
strange old men let them — go? 

Soames’ next words brought him back 
to reality. 

66rpHERE’S enough stufif on that llama 
A and the girl to set us all up right, 
yeah. But there’s also enough to finance 
the greatest little expedition that ever 
struck the trail for treasure," he was 
saying. "And that’s what we plan doin’, 
Graydon. Get those hampers and all that's 
in ’em. Get the stuff on the girl. Beat it. 
An’ come back. I’ll bet those nissin’ devils 
wouldn’t stand up long under a couple of 
machine guns and some gas bombs! And 
when the smoke’s cleared away we can 
lift all we want and go back and sit on 
the top of the world. What you say to 
that?’’ 

Graydon fenced. 

“How will you get it?” he asked. "How 
will you get away with it?” 

"Easy,” Soames bent his head closer. 
"We got it all planned. There ain’t any 
watch bein’ kept in that tent, you can 
bet on that. They’re too sure of us. All 
right, if you’re with us, we’ll just slip 
quietly down there. Sterrett and Dane’ 
they’ll take care of the old devils. No 
shootin’. Just slip their knives into their 
ribs. Me and you’ll attend to the girl. We 
won’t hurt her. Just tie her up and gag 
her. Then we’ll stow the stuff on a couple 
of burros, get rid of the rest and that 
damned white beast and beat it quick.” 

“Beat it where?” asked Graydon, striv- 
ing to cover the hot anger that welled up 
in him. He slipped a little closer to Dancre, 
hand alert to seize the automatic in his 
pocket. 

“We’ll get out,” replied Soames, con- 
fidently. “I’ve been figurin’ out where we 
are and I saw a peak to the west there 
both Sterrett and me recognized. Looked 


like pretty open forest country between 
us, too. Once we’re there I know where 
we are. And travellin’ light and all night 
we can be well on our way to it by this 
time tomorrow.” 

Graydon thrust out a cautious hand, 
touched Dancre’s pocket. The automatic 
was still here. He would try one last 
appeal — to fear. 

“But, Soames,” he urged. “There 
would be pursuit. What would we do with 
those brutes you saw today on our track ? 
Why, man, they’d be after us in no time. 
You can’t get away with anything like 
that.” 

Instantly he realized the weakness of 
that argument. 

“Not a bit of it,” Soames grinned evilly. 
“That’s just the point. Nobody’s worryin’ 
about that girl. Nobody knows where 
she is. She was damned anxious not to 
be seen this afternoon. No, Graydon, I 
figure she slipped away from her folks to 
help you out I take my hat off to you — 
you got her sure hooked. Nobody knows 
where she is, and she don’t want nobody 
to know where she is. The only ones that 
might raise trouble is the two old devils. 
And a quick knife in their ribs’ll put 
them out of the runnin’ soon enough. Then 
there’s only the girl. She’ll be damned 
glad to show us the way out if chance we 
do get lost again. But me and Sterrett 
know that peak. We’ll carry her along 
and when we get where we know we are 
we’ll turn her loose to go home. None the 
worse off, eh, boys?” 

Sterrett and Dancre nodded. 

Graydon seemed to consider, fighting 
still for time. He knew exactly what was 
in Soames’ mind — to use him in the cold 
blooded murder the three had planned 
and, once beyond the reach of pursuit, to 
murder him, too. Nor would they ever 
allow Suarra to return to tell what they 
had done. She too would be slain — after 
they had done as they willed with her. 

“Come on, Graydon,” whispered 
Soames impatiently. “It’s a good scheme 
and we can work it. Are you with us? 
If you ain’t — well — ” 

His knife glittered in his hand. Simul- 
taneously, Sterrett and Dancre pressed 
close to him, knives too, in readiness, 
awaiting his answer. 

Their movement had given him the one 
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advantage he needed. He swept his hand 
down into the Frenchman’s pocket, drew 
out the gun and as he did so, landed a 
sidewise kick that caught Sterrett square- 
ly in the stomach. The giant fell ba-k. 

But before Graydon could cover Soames, 
Dancre’s arms were around his knees, his 
feet torn from beneath him. 

“Suar — ” Graydon cried before he was 
down. At least his shout might waken 
and warn her. The cry was choked in mid- 
utterance. Soames’ bony hand was at his 
throat. Down they crashed together. 

Graydon reached up, tried to break the 
strangling clutch. It gave a little, enough 
to let him gasp in one breath. Instantly 
he dropped his hold on the New Eng- 
lander’s wrists, hooked the fingers of one 
hand in the corner of his mouth, pulling 
with all his strength. There was a sputter- 
ing curse from Soames and his hands let 
go. Graydon tried to spring to his feet, 
but one arm of the gaunt man slipped 
over the back of his head held his neck 
in tlie vise of bent elbow against his 
shoulder. 

“Knife him, Dane’,’’ growled Soames. 

Graydon suddenly twisted, bringing the 
New Englander on top of him. He was 
only in time for as he did so he saw Dancre 
strike, the blade barely missing Soames*. 
The latter locked his legs around his, 
tried to jerk him over in range of the 
little Frenchman. Graydon sank his teeth 
in the shoulder so close to him. Soames 
roared with pain and wrath ; threshed and 
rolled, trying to shake off the agonizing 
grip. Around them danced Dancre, await- 
ing a chance to thrust. 

There came a bellow from Sterrett: 

“The llama! It’s running away! The 
llama!’’ 

Involuntarily, Graydon loosed his jaws. 
Soames sprang to his feet. Graydon fol- 
lowed on the instant, shoulder up to meet 
the blow he expected from Dancre. 

“Look, Soames, look!’’ the little 
Frenchman was pointing. “They have put 
the hampers back and turned him loose. 
There he goes — wit’ the gold — wit’ the 
jewels!’’ 

Graydon followed the pointing finger. 
The moon had gathered strength and un- 
der its flood the white sands had turned 
into a silver lake in which the tufted 
hillocks stood up like tiny islands. Golden 


hampers on its sides, the llama was flit- 
ting across that lake of silver a hundred 
paces away and headed, apparently, for 
the trail along which they had come. 

“Stop it!’’ shouted Soames, all else 
forgotten. “After it, Sterrett! That way, 
Dane’! I’ll head it off!’’ 

They raced out over the shining barren. 
The llama changed its pace; trotted lei- 
surely to one of the mounds and bounded 
up to its top. 

“Close in ! We’ve got it now,” he heard 
Soames cry. The three ran to the hillock 
on which the white beast stood looking 
calmly around. They swarmed up the 
mound from three sides. Soames and Ster- 
rett he could see; Dancre was hidden by 
the slope. 

A S THEIR feet touched the sparse 
grass a mellow sound rang out, one 
of those elfin horns Graydon had heard 
chorusing so joyously about Suarra that 
first day. It was answered by others, close, 
all about. Again the single note. And 
then the answering chorus swirled toward 
the hillock of the llama, hovered over it 
and darted like a shower of winged sounds 
upon it. 

He saw Sterrett stagger as though un- 
der some swift shock ; whirl knotted arms 
around him as though to ward off attack ! 

A moment the giant stood thus, flailing 
with his arms. Then he cast himself to 
the ground and rolled down to the sands. 
Instantly the notes of the elfin horns 
seemed to swarm away from him, to con- 
centrate around Soames. He had stag- 
gered, too, under the unseen attack. But 
he had thrown himself face downward on 
the slope of the mound and was doggedly 
crawling to its top. He held one arm 
shielding his face. 

But shielding against what? 

All that Graydon could see was the 
hillock top, and on it the llama bathed in 
the moonlight, the giant prone at the 
foot of the mound and Soames now nearly 
at its crest. And the horn sounds were 
ringing, scores upon scores of them, like 
the horns of a fairy hunt. But what it 
was that made those sounds he could 
not see. They were not visible; they cast 
no shadow. 

Yet once he thought he heard a whir- 
ring as of hundreds of feathery wings. 
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Soames had reached the edge of the 
mound’s flat summit. The llama bent its 
head, contemplating him. Then as he 
scrambled over that edge, thrust out a 
hand to grasp its bridle, it flicked about, 
sprang to the opposite side and leaped 
down to the sands. 

And all that time the clamor of the 
elfin horns about Soames had never stilled. 
Graydon saw him wince, strike out, bend 
his head and guard his eyes as though 
from a shower of blows. Still he could 
see nothing. Whatever that attack of the 
invisible, it did not daunt the New Eng- 
lander. He sprang across the mound and 
slid down its side close behind the llama. 
As he touched the ground Sterrett arose 
slowly to his feet. The giant stood sway- 
ing, half drunkenly, dazed. 

The horn notes ceased, abruptly, as 
though they had been candlelights blown 
out by a sudden blast. 

Dancre came running around the slope 
of the hillock. The three stood for a sec- 
ond or two, arguing, gesticulating. And 
Graydon saw tliat their shirts were ragged 
and tom and, as Soames shifted and the 
moonlight fell upon him, that his face 
was streaked with blood. 

The llama was walking leisurely across 
the sands, as slowly as though it were 
tempting them to further pursuit. Strange, 
too, he thought, how its shape seemed not 
to stand forth sharply and now to fade 
almost to a ghostly tenuity. And when 
it reappeared it was as though the moon- 
beams thickened, whirled and wove swiftly 
and spun it from themselves. The llama 
faded and then grew again on the silvery 
warp and woof of the rays like a pattern 
on an enchanted loom. 

Sterrett’s hand swept down to his belt. 
Before he could cover the white beast with 
the automatic Soames caught his wrist. 
The New Englander spoke fiercely, wrath- 
fully. Graydon knew that he was warning 
the giant of the danger of the pistol 
crack; urging silence. 

Then the three scattered, Dancre and 
Sterrett to the left and right to flank the 
llama, Soames approaching it with what 
speed he might without startling it into 
a run. As he neared it, the animal broke 
into a gentle lope, heading for another 
hillock. And, as before, it bounded up 
through the sparse grass to the top. The 


three pursued, but as their feet touched 
the base of the mound once more the 
mellow horn sounded — menacingly, mock- 
ingly. They hesitated. And then Sterrett, 
breaking from Soames’ control, lifted his 
pistol and fired. The silver llama fell. 

“The fool! The damned fool!’’ groaned 
Graydon. 

The stunned silence that had followed 
on the heels of the pistol shot was broken 
by a hurricane of elfin horns. They swept 
down upon the three like a tempest. 
Dancre shrieked and ran toward the camp- 
fire, beating the air wildly as he came. 
Halfway he fell, writhed and lay still. 
And Soames and the giant — they, too, 
were buffeting the air with great blows, 
ducking, dodging. The elfin horns were 
now a ringing, raging tumult — death in 
their notes! 

Sterrett dropped to his knees, arose 
and lurched away. He fell again close to 
Dancre’s body, covered his head with a 
last despairing gesture and lay — as still 
as the little Frenchman. And now Soames 
went down, fighting to the last. 

There on the sands lay the three of 
them, motionless, struck down by the 
invisible 1 

Graydon shook himself into action ; 
leaped forward. He felt a touch upon his 
shoulder ; a tingling numbness ran through 
every muscle. With difficulty he turned 
his head. Beside him was the old man in 
the blue robe, and it had been the touch 
of his staff that had sent the paralysis 
through Graydon. The picture of the 
clutching talons of the spider-man upon 
the edge of the rimmed road flashed be- 
fore him. Tliat same rod had then, as 
he had thought, sent the weird weaver 
to its death. 

Simultaneously, as though at some 
command, the clamor of the elfin horns 
lifted from the sands, swirled upward and 
hung high in air — whimpering, whining, 
protesting. 

He felt a soft hand close around his 
wrist. Suarra’s hand. Again he forced 
his reluctant head to turn. She was at 
his right — and pointing. 

On the top of the hillock the white 
llama was struggling to its feet. A band 
of crimson ran across its silvery flank, 
the mark of Sterrett’s bullet. The animal 
swayed, then limped down the hill. 
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As it passed Soames it nosed him. The 
New Englander’s head lifted. He tried 
to rise ; fell back. Then with eyes fastened 
upon the golden panniers he squirmed up 
on hands and knees and began to crawl 
on the white llama’s tracks. His eyes 
never left the gold. 

The beast went slowly, stiffly. It came 
to Sterrett’s body and paused again. And 
Sterrett’s massive head lifted, and he tried 
to rise, and failing even as had Soames, 
began, like him, to crawl behind the ani- 
mal. 

The white llama passed Dancre. He 
stirred and moved and followed it on 
knees and hands. 

Over the moon soaked sands, back to 
the camp they trailed the limping llama, 
with the blood dripping drop by drop from 
its wounded side. Behind it three crawling 
men, their haggard, burning eyes riveted 
upon the golden withed panniers, three 
men who crawled, gasping like fish drawn 
up to shore. Three broken men, from 
whose drawn faces glared that soul of 
greed which was all that gave them 
strength to drag their bodies over the 
sands. 

CHAPTER 7 

“Come Back — GraydonI” 

N OW llama and crawling men had 
reached the camp. The elfin horn 
notes were still. Graydon's mus- 
cles suddenly relaxed; power of move- 
ment returned to him. 

With a little cry of pity Suarra ran to 
the white llama’s side; caressed it, strove 
to stanch its blood. 

Graydon bent down over the three men. 
They had collapsed as they had come 
within the circle of the camp fire. They 
lay now, huddled, breathing heavily, eyes 
fast closed. Their clothes had been ripped 
to ribbons. 

And over all their faces, their breasts, 
their bodies, were scores of small punc- 
tures, not deep, their edges clean cut, as 
though they had been pecked out. Some 
were still bleeding; in others the blood 
had dried. 

He ran to the rushing brook. Suarra 
was beside her tent, the llama’s head in 
her arms. He stopped, unbuckled the 
panniers ; let them slip away ; probed the 


animal’s wound. The bullet had plowed 
through the upper left flank without touch- 
ing the bone, and had come out. He went 
back to his own camp, drew forth from 
his bags some medical supplies returned 
and bathed and dressed the wound as best 
he could. He did it all silently, and Suarra 
was silent, too. 

Her eyes were eloquent enough. 

This finished, he went again to the other 
camp. The three men were lying as he 
left them. They seemed to be in a stupor. 
He washed their faces of the blood, bathed 
their stained bodies. He spread blankets 
and dragged the three up on them. They 
did not awaken. He wondered at their 
sleep — or was it coma? 

The strange punctures were bad 
enough, of course, yet it did not seem 
to him that these could account for the 
condition of the men. Certainly they had 
not lost enough blood to cause uncon- 
sciousness. Nor had any arteries been 
opened, nor was one of the wounds deep 
enough to have disturbed any vital organ. 

He gave up conjecturing, wearily. After 
all, what was it but one more of the 
mysteries among which he had been mov- 
ing. And he had done all he could for 
the three of them. 

Graydon walked away from the fire, 
threw himself down on the edge of the 
white sands. There was a foreboding upon 
him, a sense of doom. 

And as he sat there, fighting against the 
blackness gathering around his spirit, he 
heard light footsteps and Suarra sank 
beside him. Her cloudy hair caressed 
his cheek, her rounded shoulder touched 
his own. His hand dropped upon hers, 
covering it. And after a shy moment her 
fingers moved, then interlaced with his. 

“It is the last night — Graydon,’’ she 
whispered tremulously. “The last night! 
And so — they — have let me talk with you 
a while.” 

“No!” he caught her to him — fiercely. 
“There is nothing that can keep me from 
you now, Suarra, except — death.” 

“Yes,” she said, and thrust him gently 
away. “Yes — it is the last night. There 
was a promise — Graydon. A promise that 
I made. I said that I would save you if I 
could. I asked the Two Lords. Tl’ey were 
amused. They told me that if you could 
conquer the Face you would be allowed 
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to go. I told them that you would conquer 
it. And I promised them that after that 
you would go. And they were more 
amused asking me what manner of man 
you were who had made me believe you 
could conquer the Face.” 

“The Face?" questioned Graydon. 

“The great Face,” she said. “The Face 
in the Abyss. But of that I may say no 
more. You must — meet it.” 

“And these men, too?” he asked. “The 
men who lie there?” 

“They are already dead,” she answered, 
indifferently. “Dead — and worse. They 
are already eaten!” 

“Eaten!” he cried incredulously. 

“Eaten,” she repeated. “Eaten — body 
and soul!” 

For a moment she was silent. 

“I do not think,” she began again. “I 
did not really think — that even you could 
conquer the Face. So I went to the Snake 
Mother — and she, too, laughed. But at 
the end, as woman to woman — since after 
all she is woman — she promised me to 
aid you. And then I knew you would be 
saved since the Snake Mother far excels 
the Two Lords in craft and guile. And she 
promised me — as woman to woman. The 
Two Lords know nothing of that,” she 
added naively. 

Of this, Graydon, remembering the 
youthful eyes in the old, old faces that had 
weighed him in the temple of the shifting 
rays, had his doubts. 

she said, “was the bargain made. 
And so its terms must be fulfilled. You 
shall escape the Face — Graydon. But you 
must go.” 

To that he answered nothing. And after 
another silence she spoke again wistfully : 


“Is there any maid who loves you — or 
whom you love — in your own land, Gray- 
don?” 

“There is none, Suarra,” he answered. 

“I believe you,” she said simply. “And 
I would go away with you — if I might. 
But — they — would not allow it. And if I 
tried — they would slay you. Yes, even if 
we should escape — they — would slay you 
and bring me back. So it cannot be.” 

He thrilled to that, innocently self- 
revelant as it was. 

“I am weary of Yu-Atlanchi,” she went 
on somberly. “Yes, I am weary of its 
ancient wisdom and of its treasures and 
its people who are eternal — eternal at 
least as the world. I am one of them and 
yet I long to go out into the new world 
— the world where there are babes, and 
many of them, and the laughter of chil- 
dren, and where life streams passionately, 
strong and shouting and swiftly — even 
though it is through the opened doors 
of Death that it flows. In Yu-Atlanchi 
those doors are closed — except to those 
who choose to open them. And life is a 
still stream, without movement. And there 
are few babes — and the laughter of chil- 
dren — little. ” 

“What are your people, Suarra?” he 
asked. 

66rpHE ancient people,” she told him. 

“The most ancient. Ages upon ages 
ago they came down from the north where 
they had dwelt for other ages still. They 
were driven away by the great cold. One 
day the earth rocked and swung. It was 
then the great cold came down and the 
darkness and icy tempests and even the 
warm seas began to freeze. Their cities. 
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so legends run, are hidden now under 
mountains of ice. They journeyed south 
in their ships, bearing with them the 
Serpent people who gave them most of 
their wisdom — and ^he Snake Mother is 
the last daughter of that people. They 
came to rest here. At that time the sea 
was close and the mountains had not yet 
been born. They found here hords of the 
Xinli. They were larger, far larger than 
now. My people subdued them and tamed 
and bred them to their uses. And here for 
another age they practiced their arts and 
their wisdom — and learned more. 

“Then there were great earth shakings 
and the mountains began to lift. Although 
all their wisdom was not great enough to 
keep the montains from being bom, it 
could control their growth around that 
ancient city, and its plain that were Yu- 
Atlanchi. Slowly, steadily through another 
age the mountains arose. Until at last 
they girdled Yu-Atlanchi like a vast wall 
— a wall that could never be scaled. Nor 
did my people care ; indeed, it gladdened 
them, since by then they had closed the 
doors of death and cared no more to go 
into the outer world. And so they have 
dwelt — for many ages more.” 

Again she was silent, musing. Graydon 
struggled against his incredulity. A people 
who had conquered death? A people so 
old that their birthplace was buried deep 
beneath the eternal ice? And yet, as to 
the last, at least — why not ? Did not 
science teach that the frozen poles had 
once basked beneath a tropical sun? Ex- 
peditions had found at both of them the 
fossil forms of gigantic palms, strange 
animals, a flora and a fauna that could 
only have lived under tropical conditions. 

And did not science believe that long, 
long ago the earth had tipped and that 
thus the frozen poles had come to be? 

And inexplicable irritation filled him — 
instinctive revolt of the young against 
the very old. 

“If your poeple are so wise,” he ques- 
tioned, “why do they not come forth and 
rule this world?” 

“But why should they?” she asked in 
turn. “They have nothing more to learn. 
If they came forth what could they do 
but build the rest of the earth into like- 
ness of that part in which they dwell? 
What use in that, Graydon? None. So 


they let the years stream by while they 
dream — the most of them. For they have 
conquered dream. Through dream they 
create their own worlds; do therein as 
they will ; live life upon life as they will it. 
In their dreams they shape world upon 
world upon world — and each of their 
worlds is a real Ayorld to them. And so 
they let the years stream by while they live 
in dream! Why should they go out into 
this one world when they can create 
myriads of their own at will?” 

Again she w’as silent. 

“But they are barren — the dream mak- 
ers,” she whispered. “Barren I That is why 
there are few babes and little laughter of 
children in Yu-Atlanchi. Why should they 
mate with their kind — these women and 
men who have lived so long that they have 
grown weary of all their kind can give 
them? Why should they mate with their 
kind when they can create new lovers in 
dream, new loves and hates! Yea, new 
emotions, and forms utterly unknown to 
earth, each as he or she may will. And so 
they are — barren. Not alone the doors of 
death, but the doors of life are closed to 
them — the dream makers !” 

“But you — ” he began. 

“I ?” She turned a wistful face to him. 
“Did I not say that when they closed the 
doors of death the doors of life closed, too. 
For these are not really two, but only the 
two sides of the one door. Some there are 
always who elect to keep that door open, 
to live the life that is their own, to have 
no dealing with — dreams. My father and 
mother were these. They took the hazard 
of death that they might love. . . . 

“Ancient arts — ancient wisdom,” she 
went on. “Wisdom perhaps you have re- 
discovered and call new. Wisdom you yet 
may gain. Wisdom that may never be 
yours — and thank whatever gods you wor- 
ship that you have not ; pray to them that 
you never may have.” 

"Such wisdom as shaped the — weaver?” 
he asked. 

“That! He was child’s play,” she an- 
swered. “A useful toy. There are far, 
far stranger things than the weaver in Yu- 
Atlanchi, Graydon.” 

"Suarra,” .he asked abruptly. “Why do 
you want to save me ?” 

A moment she hesitated ; then : 

“Because you make me feel as I have 
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never felt before!” she whispered slowly. 
“Because you make me happy — because 
you make me sorrowful. When I think of 
you it is like warm wine in my veins. I 
want both to sing — and to weep. I want 
your touch — to be close to you. When you 
go — the world will be darkened-r-life will 
be drab.” 

“Suarra I” he cried — and drew her, un- 
resisting now, to him. His lips sought 
hers and her lips clung to his. A flame 
leaped through him. She quivered in his 
arms; was still. 

“I will come back,” he whispered. “I 
will come back, Suarra!” 

“Come!” she sobbed. “Come back — 
Graydon !” 

She thrust him from her — leaped to her 
feet. 

“No ! No !” she cried. “No— Graydon. I 
am wicked! No— it would be death for 
you !” 

“As God lives, Suarra,” he said, “I will 
come back to you !” 

She trembled; leaned forward, pressed 
her lips to his, slipped through his arms 
and ran to the silken pavilion. For an 
instant she paused there — stretched wist- 
ful arms to him; entered and was hidden 
within its folds. 

There seemed to come to him, faintly, 
heard only by heart — 

“Come back 1 Come back to me 1” 

He threw himself down where their 
hands had clasped — where their lips had 
met. Hour after hour he lay there — tliink- 
ing, thinking. His head dropped forward 
at last. 

He carried her into his dreams. 

CHAPTER 8 

Th« Face in the Abyss 

T he white sands of the barren were 
warm in the first gleaming of the 
dawn when Graydon awakened. He 
arose with the thought of Suarra warm 
around lus heart. Chilling that warmth, 
swift upon him like a pall fell that bleak 
consciousness of doom against which he 
had struggled before he slept; and bleak- 
er, heavier now ; not to be denied. 

A wind was sweeping down from the 
heights. Beneath it he shivered. He walked 
to the hidden brook; doffed clothing; 


dipped beneath its icy flow. Strength 
poured back into him at the touch of the 
chill current. 

Returning, he saw Suarra, less than 
half clad, slipping out of the silken tent. 
Clearly, she too, was bound for the brook. 
He waved a hand. She smiled ; then long 
silken lashes covered the midnight eyes; 
rose-pearl grew her face, her throat. She 
slipped back behind the silken folds. 

He turned his head from her; passed 
on to the ceunp. 

He looked down upon the three — gaunt 
Soames, little Dancre, giant Sterrett. He 
stooped and plucked from Soames’ belt 
an automatic — his own. He satisfied him- 
self that it was properly loaded, and thrust 
it into his pocket. Under Soames’ left arm 
pit was another. He took it out and put it 
in the holster from which he had with- 
drawn his. He slipped into Sterrett’s a 
new magazine of cartridges. Dancre’s gun 
was ready for use. 

“They’ll have their chance, anyway,” he 
said to himself. 

He stood over them for a moment; 
scanned them. The scores of tiny punc- 
tures had closed. Their breathing was 
normal. They seemed to be asleep and 
yet — they looked like dead men. Like 
dead men, livid and wan and bloodless 
as the pallid sands beneath the growing 
dawn. 

Graydon shuddered; turned his back 
upon them. 

He made coffee ; threw together a break- 
fast; went back to rouse the three. He 
found Soames sitting up, looking around 
him, dazedly. 

“Come get something to eat, Soames,” 
he said, and gently, for there was help- 
lessness about the gaunt man that roused 
his pity — black hearted even, as the New 
Englander had shown himself. Soames 
looked at him, blankly; then stumbled up 
and stood stari’ g, as though waiting fur- 
ther command. Graydon leaned down and 
shook Starrett by the shoulder. The giant 
mumbled, evened dull eyes ; lurched to his 
feet. Dancre awakened, w’himpering. 

As they stood before him — gaunt man, 
little man, giant — wonder, a fearful won- 
der, seized him. For these were not the 
men he had known. No 1 What was it that 
had changed these men so, sapped the life 
from them until they seemed, even as 
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Suarra had said to him, already dead? 

A verse from the Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner rang in his ears — 

They groaned, they stirred, they all 
uprose. 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise. ■ 

Shuddering again, he led the way to the 
fire. They followed him, stiffly, mechani- 
cally, like automatons. And like automat- 
ons they took the steaming cofltee from him 
and drank it; the food and swallowed it. 
Their eyes, blank, devoid of all expres- 
sion, followed his every movement. 

Graydon studied them, the fear filled 
wonder growing. They seemed to hear 
nothing, see nothing — save for their recog- 
nition of himself — to be cut off from all the 
world. Suddenly he became conscious of 
others near him ; turned his head and saw 
close behind him Suarra and the hooded 
pair. The eyes of Soames, of Sterrett 
and of Dancre turned with his own. And 
now he knew that not even memory had 
been left them! Blankly, with no recog- 
nition — unseeing — they stared at Suarra. 

“It is time to start, Graydon,’’ she said 
softly, her own eyes averted from their 
dead gaze. “We leave the llama here. It 
cannot walk. Take with you only your 
own animal, your weapons and what be- 
longs to you. The other animals will stay 
here.’’ 

He chilled, for under her words he read 
both sentence of death and of banishment. 
Death of all of them perhaps — banish- 
ment for himself even if he escaped death. 
In his face she read his heart, accurately ; 
tried to soften his sorrow. 

“They may escape,’’ she continued, 
hastily. “And if they do, the animals will 
be here awaiting them. And it is well for 
you to have your own with you, in case — 
in case — ’’ 

She faltered. He shook his head. 

“No use, Suarra,’’ he smiled. “I under- 
stand.’’ 

“Oh, trust me, trust me,’’ she half 
sobbed. “Do as I say, Graydon.’’ 

He said no more. He unhobbled his 
burro ; fixed the saddlebags ; took his own 
rifle and strapped it to them. He picked 
up the rifles of the others and put them 


in their hands. They took them, as me- 
chanically as they had the coffee and the 
food. 

Now blue cowl and yellow swung into 
the lead, Suarra at their heels. 

“Come on, Soames,” he said. “Come, 
Sterrett. It’s time to start, Dancre.” 

Obediently they swung upon the trail, 
marching side by side — gaunt man at left, 
giant in the center, little man at right. 
Like marionettes they marched, obedi- 
ently, unquestioning, without word. If 
they knew the llama and its treasures were 
no longer with them, they gave no sign. 
If they knew Graydon again carried his 
guns, they gave no sign either. 

Another line of the “Rime” echoed in 
his memor)' — 

They raised their limbs like lifeless 
tools — 

Graydon swung in behind them, the 
patient burro trotting at his side. 

They crossed the white sands, entering 
a broad way, stretching through the close 
growing, enormous trees, as though it 
had once been a road of stone upon whose 
long deserted surface the leaves had rotted 
for centuries ; upon which turf had formed, 
but in which no trees had been able to get 
root hold. And as they went on, he had 
evidence that it had been actually such 
a road, for where there had been washouts 
the faces of gigantic cut and squared 
blocks were exposed. 

F or an hour they passed along this 
anicent burial trail. They emerged 
from it, abruptly, out upon a broad plat- 
form of bare rock. Before them were the 
walls of a split mountain. Its precipices 
towered thousands of feet. Between them, 
like a titanic sword cut, was a rift, a pro- 
digious cleavage which widened as it 
reached upward as though each side had 
shrunk away from the splitting blade as 
it had struck downward. The platform 
was the threshold of this rift. Fifty feet 
wide from edge to edge it ran. At each 
edge stood a small, conical shaped build- 
ing — temple or guard house — whose 
crumbling stones were covered with a 
gray lichen so ancient looking that it 
might have been withered old Time’s own 
flower. 
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The cowled figfures neither turned nor 
stopped. They crossed the threshold be- 
tween the ruined cones; behind them 
Suarra; and after her, never hesitating, 
the stiffly marching three. Then over it 
went Graydon and the burro. 

The way led downward at an angle 
barely saved from difficult steepness. No 
trees, no vegetation of any kind, could 
be seen — unless the ancient, gray and 
dry lichen that covered the road and 
whispered under their feet could be called 
vegetation. But it gave resistance, that 
lichen: made the descent easier. It cov- 
ered the straight rock walls that arose on 
each side. 

The gorge was dark, as he had expected. 
The light that fell through its rim thou- 
sands of feet overhead was faint. But 
the gray lichens seemed to take it up and 
diffuse it. It was no darker than an early 
nothern twilight. Every object was plain- 
ly visible. 

Down they went and ever down; for 
half an hour; an hour. Always straight 
ahead the road stretched, never varying 
in its width and growing no darker, even 
the gray lichens lightened it. He estimated 
its drop was about fifteen feet in the hun- 
dred. He looked back and upward along 
its narrowing vista. There must be, he 
thought, half a mile or more below the 
level of the rift threshold. 

The road angled, a piece of rock jutted 
abruptly out of the cliff, stretching from 
side to side like a barrier. The new road 
was narrower, barely wide enough for the 
three marionettes in front to walk on side 
by side. As they wheeled into it Graydon 
again felt a pang of pity. They were like 
doomed men marching to execution ; hope- 


less; helpless and — drugged. Nay — they 
were men who had once been slain and 
drawn inexorably on to a second death ! 

Never speaking, never turning, with me- 
chanical swing of feet, rifles held slack 
in limp arms, their march was a grotes- 
querie tinged with horror. 

The new road was darker than the old. 
He had an uneasy feeling that the rocks 
were closing high over his head; that 
what they were entering was a tunnel. 
The gray lichens rapidly dwindled on 
walls and underfoot. As they dwindled, 
so did the light. 

At last the gray lichens ceased to be. 
He moved through a half darkness in 
which barely could he see, save as shad- 
ows, those who went before. 

And now he was sure the rocks had 
closed overhead, burying them. He fought 
against a choking oppression that came 
with the knowledge. 

And yet it was not so dark, after all. 
Strange, he thought, strange that there 
should be light at all in this covered way — 
and stranger still was that light itself. It 
seemed to be in the air — to be of the air. 
It came neither from walls nor roof. It 
seemed to filter in, creeping, along the 
tunnel from some source far ahead. A 
light that was as though it came from ra- 
daint atoms, infinitely small, that shed 
their rays as they floated slowly by. 

Thicker grew these luminous atoms 
whose radiance only, and not their bodies, 
could be perceived by the eye. Lighter and 
lighter grew the way. 

Again, and as abruptly as before, it 
turned. 

They stood within a vern that was like 
a great square auditorium to some gigan- 
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tic stage; the interior of a cube of rock 
whose four sides, whose roof a hundred 
feet overhead, and whose floor were 
smooth and straight as though trued by a 
giant spirit level and by a plane. 

And at his right dropped a vast cur- 
tain — a curtain of solid rock lifted a foot 
above the floor and drawn aside at the 
far end for a quarter of its sweep. From 
beneath it and from the side, streamed the 
radiant atoms whose slow drift down the 
tunnel had filled it with its ever increas- 
ing luminosity. 

They streamed from beneath it and 
around the side, swiftly now, like count- 
less swarms of fireflies, each carrying a 
lamp of diamond light. 

“There” — Suarra pointed to the rocky 
curtain’s edge — “there lies your way. Be- 
yond it is that place I promised I would 
show you — the place where the jewels 
grow like fruit in a garden and the living 
gold flows forth. Here we will wait you. 
Now go.” 

Long Graydon looked at that curtain 
and at the streaming radiant atoms pour- 
ing from beyond it. Gaunt man, little man, 
giant man stood, beside him, soulless faces 
staring at him — waiting his command, his 
movement. 

In the hooded pair he sensed a cynical 
amusement — in yellow cowl, at least. For 
blue cowl seemed but to wait — as though — 
as though even now he knew what the 
issue must be. Were they baiting him, he 
wondered ; playing him for their amuse- 
ment? What would happen if he were to 
refuse to go farther ; refuse to walk around 
the edge of that lifted curtain; summon 
the three and march them back to the 
little camp in the barren ? Would they go ? 
Would they be allowed to go ? 

He looked at Suarra. In her eyes of 
midnight velvet was sorrow, a sorrow 
unutterable ; despair and agony — and love ! 

Whatever moved that pair she called 
the Two Lords — in her, at least, was no 
cynical gaming with human souls. And he 
remembered her promise — that he could 
look upon the Face and conquer it. 

W ELL, he would not retreat now, even 
if they would let him. He would ac- 
cept no largess at the hands of this pair 
who, or so it now seemed to him, looked 
upon her as a child who must be taught 


what futile thing it was that she had picked 
for chosen toy. He would not shame him- 
self — nor her. 

“Wait here,” he spoke to the three star- 
ing ones. “Wait here — do you understand 
Soames — Dancre — Sterrett ! Do not move! 
Wait here until I come back.” 

They only stared on at him ; unanswer- 
ing either with tongue or face. 

“Stay here !” he repeated shaqily. 

He walked up to the hooded pair. 

“To hell with you I” he said, clearly and 
as coldly as he felt they themselves might 
speak were they to open those silent lips 
of theirs. "Do you understand that? I said 
to hell with you I” 

They did not move. He caught Suarra 
in his arms ; kissed her ; suddenly reckless 
of them. He felt her lips cling to his. 

“Remember!” he whispered. “I will 
come back to you !” 

He strode over to the curtain’s edge, 
swinging his automatic as he went. He 
strode past the edge and full into the rush 
of the radiance. For perhaps a dozen heart 
beats he stood there, motionless, turned 
to stone, blank incredulity stamped deep 
upon his face. And then the revolver 
dropped from his nerveless hand ; clat- 
tered upon a floor of stone. 

For Graydon looked into a vast cavern 
filled with the diamonded atoms, throb- 
bing with a dazzling light that yet was 
crystalline clear. The cavern was like a 
gigantic, hollow globe that had been cut 
in two, and one half cast away. It was 
from its curving walls that the luminosity 
streamed and these walls were jetty black 
and polished like mirrors, and the rays 
that issued from them seemed to come 
from infinite depths within them, darting 
through them with prodigious speed — like 
rays shot up through inconceivable depths 
of black water, beneath which in some un- 
known firmament, blazed a sun of diamond 
incandescence. 

And out of these curving walls, hanging 
to them like the grapes of precious jewels 
in the enchanted vineyards of the Para- 
dize of El-Shiraz, like flowers in a garden 
of the King of the Djinn, grew clustered 
gems ! 

Great crystals, cabochon and edged, 
globular and angled, alive under the jubi- 
lant light with the very soul of fire that is 
the lure of jewel. Rubies that glowed with 
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every rubrous tint from that dear scarlet 
that is sunlight streaming through the fin- 
ger tips of delicate maids to deepest sul- 
len reds of bruised hearts; sapphires that 
shone with blues as rare as that beneath 
the bluebird’s wings and blues as deep as 
those which darken beneath the creamy 
crest of the Gulf Stream’s crisping waves; 
huge emeralds that gleamed now with the 
peacock verdancies of tropic shallows, and 
now were green as the depths of a jungle 
glade ; diamonds that glittered with irised 
fires or shot forth showers of rainbowed 
rays; great burning opals; gems burning 
with amethystine flames; unknown jewels 
whose unfamiliar beauty checked the heart 
with wonder. 

But it was not the clustered jewels 
within this chamber of radiance that had 
released the grip of his hand upon the 
automatic ; turned him into stone. 

It was — the Face! 

From where he stood a flight of Cyclop- 
ean steps ran down a hundred feet or 
more into the heart of the cavern. At 
their left was the semiglobe of gemmed 
and glittering rock. At their right was 
— space I 

An abyss, whose other side he could not 
see, but which fell sheer aw’ay from the 
stairway in bottomless depth upon depth. 

The Face looked at him from the far 
side of this cavern. Its eyes were level with 
his. Bodiless, its chin rested upon the floor 
a little beyond the last monolithic step. 
It was carved out of the same black rock 
as the walls, but within it was no faint- 
est sparkle of the darting luminescences. 

It was a man’s face and devil’s face in 
one : Luciferean ; arrogant ; nithless. Co- 
lossal, thirty yards or more in width from 
ear to ear, it bent a little over the abyss, 
as though listening. Upon the broad brow 
power was throned, an evil and imperial 
power — p)ower that could have been god- 
like in beneficence had it so willed, but 
which had chosen instead the lot of Satan. 
The nose was harpy curved, vulture 
bridged and cruel. Merciless was the huge 
mouth, the lips full and lecherous; the 
corners cynical, drooping. 

Upon all its carved features was stamped 
the very secret soul of humanity’s insa- 
tiable, eternal hunger for gold. Greed and 
avarice were graven there — ^and spend- 
thrift recklessness and callous waste. It 


was the golden lust given voice of stone. 
It promised, it lured, it threatened, it ca- 
joled. And it — summoned! 

He looked into the eyes of the Face, a 
hundred feet above the chin. They were 
made of pale blue crystals, cold as the 
glint of the Polar ice. Within them was 
centered all the Face’s demoniac strength. 

And as Graydon glared into their chill 
depths swift visions passed from them to 
his own. Ravishing of cities and looting 
of ships, men drunk with greed wrestling 
great golden nuggets from the bowels of 
the earth; men crouching like spiders in 
the hearts of shining yellow webs and 
gloating over hordes of golden flies. 

He heard the shouts of loot crazed le- 
gions sacking capitals ; the shouting of all 
Argonatus since first gold and men were 
born. And he thrilled to their clamor; 
answered it with shoutings of his own ! 

Poured into him from the cold eyes other 
visions — visions of what gold, gold with- 
out end, could do for him. Flaming lures 
of power over men and nations, power lim- 
itless and ruthless as that which sat upon 
the Face’s own biow — fair women — earth- 
ly Paradises — Fata Morganas of the 
senses. 

There was a fire in his blood, a Satanic 
ecstasy, a flaming recklessness. 

Why — the Face was not of stone! The 
eyes were not cold jewels! 

The Face was living! 

And it was promising him this world 
and dominion over all this world — if he 
would but come to it! 

He took a step down the stairway. 

There came to him Suarra’s heartbro- 
ken cry ! 

It checked him. 

He looked again at the colossal Face. 

A ND now he saw that all the darting 
luminous atoms for the curving walls 
were concentrated upon it. It threw them 
back, into the chamber and under and 
past the curtain of rock, and out into the 
abyss. And that there was a great circlet 
of gold around the Face’s brow — a wide, 
deep crown almost like a cap. From that 
crown, like drops of yellow blood, great 
globes of gold fell slowly! They crept 
sluggishly down the cheeks. 

From the eyes ran slowly other huge 
golden drops — like tears. 
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And out of each down turned corner of 
the mouth the gold dripped like saliva ! 

The drops of golden sweat, the golden 
tears, the golden slaver rolled and joined 
a rivulet of gold that crept out from be- 
hind the Face, crawled sluggishly to the 
verge of the abyss and over its lip into the 
unfathomable depths — 

“Look into my eyes! Look into my 
eyes I” 

The command came to him — imperious, 
not to be disobeyed. It seemed to him 
that the Face had spoken it. He stared 
again straight into the cold blue crystals. 
And forgotten now was its horror. All 
that he knew was — its promise I 

Graydon dropped to the second step, 
then to the third. He wanted to run on, 
straight to that gigantic mask of black 
rock that sweated, w'ept and slavered gold, 
take from it what it had offered — give it 
whatever it should demand in return — 

He was thnist aside. Reeled and caught 
himself at the very edge of the stair way. 

Past him rushed the three — gaunt man, 
giant man and little man. 

He caught a look at their faces. There 
was no blankness in them now, no vague- 
ness. No, they were, as men reborn. Their 
eyes were burning bright. And upon the 
face of each was set the stamp of the Face 
— its arrogance, its avarice, its reckless- 
ness and its cruelty. 

Faster, faster they ran down the steps 
— rushing to the gigantic Face and what 
it had promised them. And it had prom- 
ised — him ! 

Rage, murderous and confusing, shook 
him. By Heaven, they couldn’t get away 
with that ! Earth and the dominion of 
earth! They were his own for the tak- 
ing. The Face had promised them to him 
first. He would kill them. 

He leaped down behind them. 

Something caught his feet, pinioned 
them, wrapped itself around his knees; 
brought him to an abrupt halt. He heard a 
sharp hissing. Raging, cursing, he looked 
down. Around his ankles, around his 
knees, were the coils of a white serpent. 
It bound him tightly like a rope. Its head 
w'as level with his heart and its eyes looked 
unwinkingly into his. 

For a breathless moment revulsion 
shook him, and instinctive, panic terror. 
He forgot the Face — forgot the three. The 


white serpent’s head swayed; then shot 
forward, its gaze fastened upon something 
beyond him. Graydon’s gaze followed its 
own. 

He saw — the Snake Mother 1 

At one and the same time real and un- 
real, she lay stretched out upon the radi- 
ant air, her shining lengths half coiled. 
She lay within the air directly between 
him and the Face. He saw her — and yet 
plainly through her he could see all that 
weird cavern and all that it held. Her 
purple eyes were intent upon him. 

And instantly his rage and all the fiery 
poison of golden lust that had poured into 
him — were wiped , away. In their place 
flowed contrition, shame, a vast thank- 
fulness. 

He remembered — Suarra! 

Through this phantom of the Snake 
Mother — if phantom it was — he stared full 
and fearlessly into the eyes of the Face. 
And their spell was broken. All that Gray- 
don saw now was its rapacity, its ruthless- 
ness and its horror. 

The white serpent loosed its coils; re- 
leased him ! Slipped away. The phantom 
of the Snake Jlother vanished. 

Trembling, he looked down the stair- 
way. The three men were at its end. They 
were running — running toward the Face. 
In the crystalline luminosity they stood 
out like moving figures cut from black 
cardboard. They were flattened by it — 
three outlines, sharp as silhouettes cut 
from black paper. Lank and gaunt silhou- 
ette, giant silhouette and little one, they 
ran side by side. And now they were at 
the point of the huge chin. He watched 
them pause there for an instant, striking 
at each other, each trying to push the 
others away. Then as one, and as though 
answering some summons irresistible, they 
began to climb up the cliffed chin of the 
Face — climbing Graydon knew up to the 
cold blue eyes and what those eyes had 
seemed to promise. 

Now they were in the full focus of the 
driving rays, the storm of the luminous 
atoms. For an instant they stood out, still 
like three men cut from cardboard a little 
darker than the black stone. 

Then they seemed to gray, their outlines 
to grow misty — nebulous. They ceased 
their climbing. They writhed as though in 
sudden intolerable agony. 
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They faded out ! 

Where they had been there hovered for 
a breath something like three wisps of 
stained cloud. 

The wisps dissolved — like mist. 

In their place stood out three glistening 
droplets of gold ! 

Sluggishly the three droplets began to 
roll down the Face. They drew together 
and became one. They dripped slowly 
down to the crawling golden stream, were 
merged with it — were carried to the lip of 
the abyss — 

And over into the gulf ! 

From high over that gulf came a burst 
of elfin horns. And now, in that strange 
light, Graydon saw at last what it w'as that 
sent forth three notes — what it was that 
had beaten out on the moonlit barren the 
souls of the three ; breaking them ; turning 
them into dead men walking. 

Their lx)dies were serpents, sinuous, 
writhing and coiling, silver scaled. But 
they were serpents — winged. They dipped 
and drifted and eddied on long snow- 
feathered wings, blanched, phosphores- 
cent plumes fringed like the tails of ghost- 
ly Birds of Paradise. 

Large and small, some the size of the 
great python, some no longer than the 
little fcr-dc-lance, they writhed and coiled 
and spun through the sparkling air above 
the abyss, trumpeting triumphantly, call- 
ing to each other with their voices like elfin 
horns. 

Fencing Joyously with each other with 
bills that were like thin, straight swords! 

W^inged serpents. Paradise plumed, 
whose bills were sharp rapiers. Winged 
serpents sending forth their paeans of 
faery trumpets while that crawling stream 


of which Soames — Dancre — Sterrett — 
were now a part, dropped, slowly, so slow- 
ly, down into the unfathomable void. 

Graydon fell upon the great step, sick 
in every nerve and fiber of his being. He 
crept up to the next, and the next — rolled 
over the last, past the edge of the rocky 
curtain, out of the brilliancy of the dia- 
monded light and the sight of the Face and 
that trumpet clamor of the flying serpents. 

He saw Suarra, flying to him, eyes wild 
with gladness. 

Then he seemed to sink through wave 
after wave of darkness into oblivion. 

CHAPTER 9 

“I Am Goinf; Back to Her!” 

G raydon awakened, looked up. 

“Suarra ! Beloved !” he whis- 
pered, and stretched out eager 
arms. “Suarra!” he called. 

Memory rushed back to him ; he leaped 
to his feet, stared around him. He was in 
a dim forest glade. Beside him his burro 
nibbled placidly at the grass. 

“Suarra !” he cried again loudly. 

A figure stirred in the shadow; came 
toward him. It was an Indian, but one of 
a type Graydon had never seen before. 
His features were delicate, fine. He wore 
a corselet and kilt of padded yellow silk. 
There was a circlet of gold upon his head 
and bracelets of the same metal on his 
upper arms. 

The Indian held out a package wrapped 
in silk. He opened it. Within it was Su- 
arra’s bracelet of the dinosaurs and the 
caraquenque feather she wore when first 
he liad seen her. 
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Graydon restored the feather in its cov- 
ering, thrust it into the pocket over his 
heart. The bracelet, and why he did it 
he never knew, he slipped over his own 
wrist. 

He spoke to the Indian in the Aymara. 
He smiled; shook his head. Nor did he 
seem to understand any of the half dozen 
other dialects that Graydon tried. He 
pointed to the burro and then ahead. Gray- 
don knew that he was telling him that he 
must go, and that he would show him the 
way. 

They set forth. He tried to etch every 
foot of the path upon his memory, planning 
already for return. In a little while they 
came to the edge of a steep hill, here, the 
Indian paused, pouting down. Fifty feet 
or so below him Graydon saw a well 
marked trail. There was an easy descent, 
zigzagging down the hillside to it. Again 
the Indian pointed, and he realized that 
he was indicating which way to take upon 
the lower trail. 

The Indian stood aside, bowed low and 
waited for him to pass down with the 
burro. He began the downward climb. The 
Indian stood watching him ; and as Gray- 
don reached a turn in the trail, he waved 
his hand in farewell and slipped back into 
the forest. 

Graydon plodded slowly on for perhaps 
a mile farther. There he waited for an 
hour. Then he turned resolutely back ; re- 
traced his way to the hillside and driving 
his burro before him, quietly reclimbed it. 

In his brain and in his heart were but 
one thought and one desire — to return to 
Suarra. No matter what the peril — to 
go back to her. 

He slipped over the edge of the hill and 
stood there for a moment, listening. He 
heard nothing. He pushed ahead of the 
burro; softly bade it follow; strode for- 
ward. 

Instantly close above his he^d he heard 
a horn note sound, menacing, angry. There 
was a whirring of great wings. 

Instinctively he threw up his ann. It 
was the one up)on which he had slipped 
Suarra’s bracelet. As he raised it, the 
purple stones that were the eyes of the 
snake woman carved up it, flashed in the 
sun. 

He heard the horn note again, protest- 
ing ; curiously — startled. There was a 


whistling flurry in the air close beside him 
as of some unseen winged creature striv- 
ing frantically to check its flight. 

Something struck the bracelet a glanc- 
ing blow. He felt another sharp blow 
against his shoulder. A searing pain dart- 
ed through the muscles. He felt blood 
rush from shoulder and neck. The buffet 
threw him backward. He fell and rolled 
over the edge of the hill and down its 
side. 

In that fall his head struck a stone, 
stunning him. When he came to his senses 
he was laying at the foot of the slope, with 
the burro standing beside him. He must 
have lain there unconscious for consider- 
able time, for the stained ground showed 
that he had lost much blood. The wound 
was in an awkward place for examination, 
but so far as he could see it was a clean 
puncture that had passed like a rapier 
thrust through the upper shoulder and out 
at the neck. It must have missed the artery 
by a hair. 

And well he knew what had made that 
sound. One of the feathered serpents of 
the abyss. 

The cliff or hill marked no doubt the 
limits of Yu-Atlanchi at that point. Had 
the strange Indian placed the creature 
there in anticipation of his return, or had 
it been one of those “Watchers” of whom 
Suarra had spoken and this frontier 
one of its regular points of observation? 
The latter, he was inclined to think, for 
the Indian had unquestionably been 
friendly. 

And did not the bracelet and the cara- 
quenque feather show that he had been 
Suarra’s own messenger? 

But Graydon could not go back, into 
the unknown perils, with such a wound. 
He must find help. That night the fever 
took him. The next day he met some 
friendly Indians. They ministered to him 
as best they could. But the fever grew 
worse and the wound a torment. He made 
up his mind to press on to Chupan, the 
nearest village where he might find better 
help than the Indians could give him. 

He had stumbled on to Chupan, reached 
it on his last strength. 

* * * 

Such was Graydon’s story. 
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If you ask me whether I helieve it, or 
whether I think it the vagaries of a fever- 
stricken wanderer, I answer — I do be- 
lieve it. Yes, from the first to the last, I 
believe it true. For remember, I saw his 
wound, I saw the bracelet of the dinosaurs 
and I listened to Graydon in his delirium. 
A man does not teli precisely the same 
things in the cool blood of health that he 
raves of in delirium, not at least if these 
things are but fancies born of that delir- 
ium. He cannot. He forgets. But Gray- 
don told the same story. 

There was one thing that I found it 
hard to explain by any normal process. 

“You say you saw this — well. Being — 
j'ou call the Snake Mother as a phantom 
in that cavern of the Face?” I asked. “But 
are you sure of that, Graydon? Are you 
sure that this was not hallucination — or 
some vision of your fever that you carried 
into waking?” 

“No,” he said. “No. I am very sure. 
I would not call what I saw a phantom. I 
only used that word to describe it. It was 
more a projection of her image. You forget, 
don't you, that other exercise of this 
inexplicable power of projection the night 
I was drawn into Yu-Atlanchi by her eyes? 
Well — of the reality of that first experi- 
ence there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
I do not find the other more unbelievable 
than it. 

“The cavern of the Face,” he went on, 
thoughtfully. “That I think was a labora- 
tory of Nature, a gigantic crucible where 
under certain rays of light a natural trans- 
mutation of one element into another took 
place. 

“Within the rock, out of which the Face 
was carved, was some mineral which under 
these rays was transformed into gold. A 
purely chemical process of which our race 
itself is not far from learning the secret, 
as you know. 

“The Face ! I think that it was an after- 
thought of some genius of Yu-Atlanchi. 
He had taken the rock, worked upon it 
and symbolized so accurately man’s univer- 
sal hunger for gold, that inevitably he who 
looked upon it responded to its call. The 
sub-consciousness, the consciousness, too, 
leaped out in response to what the face 
l^ortrayed with such tremendous power. In 
proportion to the strength of that hunger. 


so was the strength of the response. Like 
calls to like the world over.” 

“But do you think that Soames and 
Sterrett and little Dancre really turned into 
gold?” I asked him. 

“Frankly, of that I have my doubts,” he 
aftswered. “It looked so. But the whole 
scene was so — well, so damnably devilish — 
that I can’t quite trust to my impressions 
of that. It is possible that something else 
occurred. Unquestionably the concentra- 
tion of the rays on the region alx)ut the 
Face was terrific. Beneath the bombard- 
ment of those radiant particles of force — 
whatever they were — the bodies of the 
three may simply have disintegrated. The 
droplets of gold may have been oozing from 
the rock behind them and their position 
in the exact place where the three di.sap- 
peared may also have been only a vivid 
coincidence.” 

“That the flying serpents were visible in 
that light and not in normal light shows, 
I should think, that it must have been ex- 
traordinarily rich in the ultraviolet vibra- 
tions,” I suggested. 

He nodded. 

“Of course that was it,” he said. “Invisi- 
ble in day or night light, it took the violet 
rays to record their outlines. They are 
probably a development of some form of 
flying saurian such as the ancient pteroda- 
tyls.” 

He mused for a moment. 

“But they must have possessed a high 
degree of intelligence,” he went on at last, 
“those serpents. Intelligence higher even 
than the dog — intelligence perhaps on a 
par with that of the elephant. The creature 
that struck me certainly recognized Suar- 
ra’s bracelet. It was that recognition 
which checked it, I am sure. It tried to 
stop its thrust, but it was too late to do 
more than divert it. 

“And that is why I think I am going to 
find her,” he whispered. 

“She wanted me to come back. She 
knew that I would. I think the bracelet is 
a talisman — or better still, a passport. 

“I will come back — and with her,” he 
told me on that day we clasped hands in 
farewell. I watched him until he and the 
little burro were hidden by the trees of 
the trail he must follow. 

But he has not come back. 


THE END 
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CHAPTER 1 

Human Pyre 

M y name is Maurice John Mur- 
chison. I detest writing, and 
have been betrayed into this ef- 
fort only by the sheer horror which in- 
fects me whenever I am poisoned by 
thought of Toad. He called himself only 
that ; and the name may well have been re- 
ceived from the christening hands of 
Satan. 

Not one of the high Australian officials 
who were concerned in Toad’s disarming 
is now alive. Although they emerged 
from the ordeal apparently in normal 
good health, they were dying men. That 
those who played minor roles in this ter- 
rible drama escaped the aftermath of 
Toad’s poison, I can ascribe only to the 
goodness of Providence. 

Yet the world at large never knew the 
hideously searing extinction it so nar- 
rowly missed in those blackest days. Even 
now I wonder fearfully whether what has 


happened may happen again. It seems im- 
probable, yet my common sense tells me 
the risk is there. I pray that I may be 
wrong. . . . 

Toad comes into being, so far as my 
own experience is concerned, on an eve- 
ning late in November. I had arrived by 
the express from Sydney at midday, with 
my entire personal possessions contained 
in two suitcases, and with barely enough 
money to insure me against a month of 
idleness. 

I was not unduly apprehensive. I was 
thirty; fairly well equipped with a public 
school education and some ten years’ ex- 
perience of city and commercial life as seen 
from the angle of a secretary and a clerk. 

I had health and average good looks, 
and was unencumbered by family respon- 
sibility. The world of my choosing wa* 
still at my feet, and the ball was in play. 

I left my suitcases in the station cloak- 
room while I sought for comfortable and 
cheap lodgings. With the guidance of the 
newspapers I inspected many alleged 
“homes from home’’ but found none to my 
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own definition. They were pretty awful. 

I had no delusions about boarding- 
house life and customs, but never before 
had I encountered an atmosphere so unat- 
tractive and depressing. As a consequence, 
when night came I was still unsettled. 

After I had eaten at a cafe I fell idly 
into place in the street throng. The night 
was clear and the air warm, and a green 
mill turned slowly against a background of 
soft sky. Tempted by the quiet of the 
Alexandra Gardens I followed a white 
winding pathway to a seat under a small 
tree thicket, stretched my tired legs and 
lit my pipe. 

I was congratulating myself on being 
so comfortable when the figure of a man 
appeared precipitately from a side path. 
At its junction with the main path he 
halted and looked eagerly from side to 
side. Seeing the glow of my pipe, as I 
suppose, he came rapidly towards me. 

He was bareheaded, and his face glim- 
mered oddly in the half light as he. paused 
and peered directly at me. 

He said in a pleasant but distinctly agi- 
tated voice: 

“I beg your pardon. I am in search of 
a friend. You haven’t, by any chance, seen 
hereabouts an elderly man wearing a dark 
overcoat and a soft felt hat, and carrying 
a stick and bundle of papers? He walks 
very slowly and leans rather noticeably 
on his stick.” 

I said : “No, I’m sorry I haven’t. You’re 
the first I’ve seen for nearly ten minutes. 
No one answering to that description has 
passed me.” 

H e SAT on the other end of the seat 
and lit a cigarette. In the brief spurt 
of matchlight I saw that he was young — 
about my own age, or a year or two less. 
He was smartly dressed, and had the air 
of a man who is considerably perturbed. 

He said, as if thinking aloud : “Perhaps, 
after all. I’m acting foolishly. He may be 
unharmed.” 

“Were you fearing his harm?” I asked. 
“Yes and no. I wish — ” He appeared 
suddenly to recollect that he was talking 
to a stranger, and stood up and stared at 
me. Possibly my voice reassured him, for 
he continued, as if glad of an opportunity 
to confide in someone: 

“His heart is weak. He has to take cer- 


tain specially ordered medicines. But I 
was not particularly alluding to that. I — ” 

The tread of heavy feet brought our 
heads around simultaneously. My com- 
panion exclaimed in a relieved tone : 
“Here’s officer Crampton, one of the park 
police.” 

For a second I was blinded by the glare 
of an electric torch. A voice said : “Who’s 
this? Oh, how are you, Mr. Framling? 
Anything wrong?” 

“Not exactly wrong,” Framling replied. 
I could feel him glance at me doubtfully. 
“The fact is, I’m looking for Mr. Stephen 
Gregory. You know him, Crampton, I 
think. He’s director of the Bureau of 
Chemical Science.” 

“Is that all your trouble? Yes, I know 
Mr. Gregory well. I passed him not fifty 
yards back, coming this way. Here he is 
now.” 

Framling muttered something which 
sounded suspiciously like, “Thank 
Heaven.” He went to meet the newcomer, 
leaving Crampton to say to me : “A friend 
of Mr. Framling?” 

I said, “No. I just happened to be here 
when he came looking for this Mr. Greg^ 
ory. I suppose you wouldn’t object to 
telling me who Mr. Framling is? He 
seems a good chap.” 

So, for that matter, was the park po- 
liceman. He told me that George Fram- 
ling was privat'' secretary to the premier, 
Mr. Morgan Hannaford, and was consid- 
ered a very able young fellow and a very 
likeable one. He was the premier’s right- 
hand man in a semi-official sense. 

Framling returned to the seat with his 
Mr. Gregory. The director of the Science 
Bureau was a man verging on sixty, tall 
and spare with short iron-gray hair and 
beard. His voice was mild and his man- 
ner hesitating. 

He appeared to move in a world of the 
intellect — a clever, gentle old man, unde- 
serving of a single enemy. 

My first impulse was to pass on to find 
another seat, leaving the three to their 
conversation in common. I was, however, 
tired out, and possession rights were clear- 
ly mine. Added to this was a frank curi- 
osity to learn what could prompt so per- 
sonable an official as George Framling to 
a hatless, agitated search for a scientist 
of such peaceful persuasion. 
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And so It was that the horrible thing 
which happened took place, as it were, at 
the very core of my understanding. 

Young Framling was saying, as they 
seated themselves: “Why of course not, 
Mr. Gregory. I said as much to the pre- 
mier this evening, but he was unusually 
nervous. Not at all like himself. 

"Another of those letters came by the 
afternoon mail, you see. I was for treat- 
ing it as a joke, but Mr. Hannaford be- 
came very serious. He asked me, in view 
of the facts of your particular investiga- 
tion to — well, in short, to keep a bit of an 
eye on you.” 

"Toad,” said Mr. Gregory, in a quiet, 
cultured voice, "is sinister and ill-sound- 
ing. Perhaps that, Mr. Framling, coupled 
with the nature of these communications, 
explains the psychology of the premier’s 
unease. I might say that this morning I 
received a letter myself.” 

"You did!” Framling exclaimed — in- 
credulously, I thought. "A letter with that 
signature, Mr. Gregoiy?” 

"My dear boy,” said the old gentleman 
— and I saw his thin hand go out to touch 
Framling’s arm in a gesture that was sin- 
gularly sweet — “my dear Framling, at my 
age such ill-conditioned threats have small 
power to terrify. 

“Why, yes ; Toad, as he styles himself, 
is evidently aware of my small entry into 
his affairs. Indeed, I fancy he is under a 
name less ugly — among my personal ac- 
quaintances. There is nothing strange in 
that. 

“Our giants of chemistry are not so 
many that one should escape me. It is pos- 
sible that I have unwittingly revealed to 
the man himself the mission entrusted to 
me by the premier, to endeavor to dis- 
cover the identity of this man — ^Toad.” 

“He threatens you, then?” 

“He definitely gives me until midnight 
tonight to make an end of living. Al- 
though, to be sure, I had forgotten all 
about it until now. A crank, Framling, if 
there ever was one.” 

“The letter received by Mr. Hannaford 
late this afternoon threatened you in ex- 
actly similar terms,” Framling said. 
“Nothing would satisfy him but that I 
should find you and take you to his office. 
Knowing your habit of walking near the 
pond at this hour, I came immediately in 


search of you. The premier’s impatience 
would not allow me even to find my hat. 
I have a taxi waiting on the avenue.” 

“What is the time?” Mr. Gregory 
asked. 

The park policeman, Crampton, who 
was about to stroll on, turned his torch- 
light on the watch in Framling’s hand. 

“A quarter to eight.” 

“So latei*” the old gentleman said with 
mild concern. “I am behind with my medi- 
cine, Framling. Crampton, would you 
have the goodness to give me a little more 
light? Thank you.” 

Framling said, plainly amused by this 
meticulous adherence to time-table treat- 
ment: "How has your heart been, Mr. 
Gregoiy? You still carry with you each 
exact dose in a phial, I sec.” 

“Otherwise I am sure I should forget 
to take my medicine at all.” Mr. Gregory 
smiled. 

He raised the tiny glass bottle to his 
lips and swallowed the amber contents at 
a gulp. 

I CANNOT — no, I simply cannot find 
words to describe the incredible sequel. 
It seemed to me that even with the act 
of swallowing, the old man — as if yield- 
ing to a sudden, swift, spontaneous com- 
bustion — burst into flame. A spurt of jade- 
green fire came from his mouth, lighting 
for one horrific second the enormous as- 
tonishment and fear that distended the 
pupils of his eyes. 

His nostrils seemed to crackle. He fell 
gently forward, like a wax candle bending 
to the heat, with the ghastly flame sucked 
downward into his body, and toppled over 
on his face. 

If the awfulness had stopped at that our 
sanity had been shocked enough. Yet we 
three, standing paralyzed, saw worse — in- 
finitely, unbelievably worse. 

For as he lay, there came again from 
every cell of flesh and blood and bone, lit- 
tle creeping tendrils of that jade-green 
flame, as if his body were soaked with 
fire — came and vanished. And there was 
no body. . . . 

There was nothing but a thin green mist 
that might have been smoke, but that was 
shining and heat-laden and evilly stink- 
ing, like a breath from Hell. 

Crampton’s voice said at my ear : 
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“Quick ! Catch him before he falls over !’’ 

Though I was half fainting myself, 
Framling’s utter collapse came as a need- 
ed spur. Between us we got him to a grass 
border, where he lay quivering. 

Crampton said, like a man distraught; 
“Great God! I must be mad. Nothing 
like that ever happened . . . ever could 
happen. ...” 

He left me at that and went away a lit- 
tle, and I seemed to hear him being vio- 
lently ill. He was a big man, middle-aged 
and powerful, but when he returned he 
was sagging like jelly. He picked up his 
torch from the gravel path, where it had 
fallen in the stress of his emotion, and 
walked to where Mr. Gregory had been. 

The green haze, or whatever it was, had 
gone. The gravel thereabouts — as I saw 
for myself next day — seemed slightly 
darker in shade than the rest; but that 
was all. There remained of Mr. Gregory 
nothing but the walking stick which he 
had rested against the seat when he stood 
up to drink. 

My own sickness had passed. I car- 
ried water in my hat from a nearby tap, 
and with this aid quickly revived Fram- 
ling. But for some seconds after he was 
conscious, his look was vacant. 

He .said presently, catching at his throat : 
“Crampton . . . Where's Crampton? Look 
here. Did that really happen to Mr. 
Gregory, or was it some shocking night- 
mare of illness?” 

“It . . . happened, Mr. Framling,” 
Crampton said. 

Framling sat a moment with his face 
buried in his hands. I could hear the 
breath whistling in his lungs. But in a 
little while he became composed. He 
turned to me and asked : “What is your 
name ?” 

I told him. 

“Well, Mr. Murchison,” he said, “I 
needn’t tell you, I suppose, how urgently 
necessary it is that not one word of this 
ghastly business should reach the public 
ear. It might do incalculable harm. I can 
rely on your word of honor?” 

“Of course,” I said. “What do you 
mean to do, Mr. Framling?” 

For a moment or two he said nothing. 
He looked at Crampton, who was taking 
little short strides up and down the path, 
like a man bereft. 


“I must see the premier. I shall prob- 
ably be accused of insanity, or worse. 
After all, there’s that possibility for all 
of us. We may be insane . . .” 

I said: “No, Mr. Framling, we’re not 
insane. What we saw was insane, but we 
three are sane enough.” 

“Well,” said Framling, “this won’t do. 
There’s no telling how the premier will 
take this news. Look here, in case your 
added testimony is needed, what’s your 
address ?” 

I told him quite frankly just how I 
stood. 

He said : “You seem a good sort. And 
I’m awfully obliged for the way you’ve 
stood to Crampton and me. I can put you 
in the way of decent lodgings, I think. 
My wife has a girl friend who lets a few 
rooms by the way of keeping the wolf 
from the door. I happen to know that a 
room became vacant yesterday. If you’d 
like to try there . . .” 

It sounded just what I wanted and I 
said so gratefully. 

“I’ll give you this little note, then,” 
Framling said, scribbling a few lines on 
the back of an envelope. “Her name is 
Nancy Carlisle, and the address is Monray 
Street, East Melbourne. 

“By the way, in case you’re suited, I 
ought to tell you, perhaps, that her father 
is something of a crank. Mona — that’s my 
wife — says it’s a case of religious mania. 
But he’s not objectionable, they say. Any- 
how, youT. like Nancy. She's a first-rate 
girl. 

“And mind — not r word to any one 
about poor old Gregory. Good Lord! I 
can’t bring myself to believe what hap- 
pened, even now.” 

Crampton came up then. He said: “I 
suppose you’ll want me to go with you to 
the premier, Mr. Framling?” 

“Yes,” Framling said. “Murchison, we 
can give you a lift as far as the Treasury. 
Monray Street is not even five minutes 
from the government offices, as a matter 
of fact.” 

I said goodbye at the foot of the Treas- 
ury steps, and set out for Monray Street 
and Miss Nancy Carlisle. My head was 
in a whirl. It seemed to me that even 
now the real significance of everything 
had somehow escaped us, and that a vaster 
horror was to come. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Curious Carlisles 

I FOUND the house without difficulty. 
It formed part of a stone terrace 
which had obviously fallen on evil 
times. The brick steps, up which one 
climbed to a narrow porch, were crum- 
bling and moss-grown. An attenuated 
wooden veranda ran the length of the en- 
tire second story, after the manner of a 
long acrobatic earthworm. 

Number 5 was exactly midway along 
the terrace. As I pushed open the creak- 
ing iron gate I saw that an attempt at a 
garden graced the meager frontage. There 
were a number of abbreviated kerosene 
tins containing geraniums, and a nastur- 
tium grew at the foot of the steps. There 
was also a solitary rose bush at the center 
of a patch of grass. 

Search discovered no bell of any kind, 
but an old-style knocker was on the door, 
and this I made use of to invoke from 
within a series of low hollow echoes. The 
last had barely died when the door opened 
to the light of a narrow hallway, with a 
staircase climbing at its end. 

The walls were covered with a gloomy- 
tinted surface very shining and clean. In 
places, the plaster had broken away, and 
the paint-work was old and shabby. 

These impressions were not all gained 
at the time; they came later in the eve- 
ning, when I made a second entry with 
my suitcases from the railway cloakrooms. 
For the moment I was fully occupied in 
admiration of the girl confronting me. 

Nancy Carlisle was then — as she con- 
fessed some weeks later — within a week 
of her twenty-fifth birthday. She was of 
medium height and inclining to plumpness. 
In the exact sense of the word she was 
not pretty; her features were too irregu- 
lar, perhaps. 

It was the animation in her face and 
the musical timbre of her voice that first 
captured my imagination. These imbued 
her with a charm far beyond the ordered 
sightliness of mere good looks. 

Her eyes were a mellow brown, very 
wide and frank. Her hair was brown and 
disposed about her shapely head in a wind- 
blown bob. 

Having read Framling’s introductory 


scrawl, she gave me a very friendly smile. 

“Yes, Mr. Murchison, the room is still 
vacant. I shall be glad to let you have it, 
if you find it suitable. I will show it to 
you.” 

It proved to be a large and airy room, 
with just the right amount of furniture — 
all spotlessly clean. There was one large 
window of the ordinary type, and a 
double-door window which gave access to 
the balcony. From this a fine view was 
had of the Fitzroy Gardens, now softly 
dotted with lights. 

I said, “This is exactly what I hoped 
for, Miss Carlisle — if it is not too ex- 
pensive.” 

“With breakfast, Mr. Murchison, I 
have been charging thirty shillings a 
week.” Her tone was a little anxious, I 
thought, as if she feared I might think her 
grasping. “And of course you would have 
the use of the sitting room downstairs. 
Mr. Mertz was always comfortable here, 
I think.” 

I gathered that she referred to my pred- 
ecessor. Certainly he had every oppor- 
tunity of being comfortable, and I .said 
so. 

“That will suit me admirably. Miss Car- 
lisle. Was Mr. Mertz with you any length 
of time?” 

“Nearly three years,” she said. .She 
added impulsively: “And yet, do you 
know, I could hardly describe to you 
what he looked like. Isn’t that curious? 
In all that time I don’t believe I ever met 
him, as we say, face to face. I always 
placed his breakfast on a tray outside his 
door, and knocked and went away. 

“He left the house very early each 
morning — even on Sundays — and usually 
returned late at night. He had no visitors, 
unless you might count Father as one. 
Father often came here to Mr. Mertz’s 
room, and they would talk for hours. Fa- 
ther liked Mr. Mertz.” 

“But you did not?” I asked, at a ven- 
ture, attracted by some queer quality in 
her look. 

“No,” she said frankly, “I did not. In- 
deed, I think I very much disliked him. 
And yet he never once openly offended 
me. I can hardly explain it. But I was 
glad when he left us. I haven’t even both- 
ered to find out where he went. 

“But I think father knows. I think 
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father went to see Mr. Mertz tonight, in 
fact. After all, Mr. Murchison, why 
shouldn’t he ? He is a lonely man himself, 
and I am glad he has at least one person 
that he takes pleasure in.” 

I was shown the sitting room down- 
stairs. It, too, was plainly but comfortably 
furnished. There was a piano in an alcove 
by the fireplace, and a large bookcase 
stood by one wall. 

There was another boarder beside me, 
I learned. This was a Miss Mollic Holli- 
dew, a young lady who graced the chorus 
in a musical comedy when opportunity 
came. For the time being she was one of 
the ensemble of The Kewpie Girl which 
was drawing crowded houses at the Thea- 
tre Royal. 

“Mollie is quite a dear,” Nancy Car- 
lisle said, ‘‘except for what she calls her 
temperament, but what I call plain bad 
temper. It worries Cuthbert frightfully.” 

I said: “Who is Cuthbert?” 

Nancy smiled. 

“Cuthbert is — well, it is rather hard to 
describe Cuthbert. His other name, by 
the way, is Weinseidle. Cuthbert Wein- 
seidle. It’s an astonishing name, isn’t it, 
Mr. Murchison? He’s devoted to Mollie. 
He fetches her from the theater in his car 
regularly every night. It’s really quite 
pathetic.” 

66TTE HAS no conversation ; absolutely 
none. He just sits in front of 
Mollie, and stares at her mournfully. He 
reminds me sometimes of one of these 
china poodles. And he often irritates 
Mollie to the verge of madness.” 

“He wants her to marry him?” 

“He proposes every night, I think.” 

Nancy burst into musical laughter. 
“Really it’s too absurd. She won’t say yes 
or no to the poor soul. She might do a 
great deal worse than Cuthbert. He has 
plenty of money — inherited, of course. 
And if he is not over-blessed with intel- 
ligence, he is a very good-hearted, decent 
boy. I like him.” 

When I returned from the railway 
cloakrooms with my suitcases, a hand- 
some car was drawn up at the curb ; and 
I judged that Mr. Cuthbert Weinseidle 
had performed his nightly task according 
to established custom, and was even then 
mournfully regarding the tired object of 


his affections. Probably to no avail. 

In witness whereof, Nancy Carlisle met 
me, as I entered the hall, with an invita- 
tion to join them in the sitting room. 

“Father has gone to bed,” she said, 
“but Mollie and Cuthbert are inside. 
You’re just in time for some supper, Mr. 
Murchison.” 

Mollie Hollidew welcomed the intro- 
duction with a sleepy but entirely friendly 
smile. She was a solid-looking brunette 
with a shingled, glossy head, and a much- 
carmined complexion. Her manner was a 
little affected, but underneath it I seemed 
to sense a sound heart. 

She said as we shook hands: “You’ll 
excuse me not rising, Mr. Murchison, 
won’t you ? As I tell Nancy, art is so ex- 
acting. Of course, you’ve been to see The 
Kewpie Girlf” 

“Mr. Murchison arrived from Sydney 
only today,” Nancy explained. “Mr. 
Weinseidle . . . Mr. Murchison.” 

His hand lay in mine like a lifeless 
herring. 

Mr. Weinseidle’s eye, I thought, was a 
little glassy. It rested on me briefly, and 
returned to Miss Hollidew. 

He said: “Undoubtedly.” 

There didn’t seem to be much sense in 
this, but as I was to discover later, “un- 
doubtedly” was one of Cuthbert’s stock 
remarks. He only had two. The other 
was “sure.” As Nancy had said, he had 
no conversation. 

Miss Hollidew, 1 was now informed, 
had had a tiff with the stage manager. She 
alluded to him scornfully as “that little 
runt,” and said it was no wonder that 
three wives had divorced him. The only 
thing she couldn’t understand was how he 
had escaped being poisoned. 

While she enlarged on her text I 
studied Cuthbert. He was plainly much 
younger than Miss Hollidew ; somewhere, 
I thought, about twenty-five or twenty- 
six. He had a long face and a short upper 
lip ; his hair was fair and highly polished, 
and he wore sideburns and a smaJl mous- 
tache. 

Upon the whole, he seemed a little im- 
proved upon his kind. And without doubt 
the effect upon him of Miss Hollidew’s 
charm was tremendous. His gaze never 
swerved from her, even when she made 
excited reference to the fact that he had 
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made no attempt to destroy the stage man- 
ager in return for insulting a lady. 

“Restraint is the wiser course,” Nancy 
said tactfully. “The manager is probably 
still remembering Cuthbert’s look of con- 
tempt. You did look at him, didn’t you, 
Cuthbert?” 

Cuthbert said: “Undoubtedly." 

“There . . . you see, Mollie,” Nancy 
said. 

“Well, perhaps, after all, it was best,” 
Miss Hollidew conceded, with a yawn. 
“What’s the use of arguing with a beastly 
little germ like Swiggins, anyhow? Give 
me a cigarette.” 

I thought this a good time to depart. 
I had only just realized how appallingly 
tired I was. The long journey by train, 
coupled with the incredible events of the 
evening, had shaken my nerves badly. 
Thought of Mr. Gregory was like a great 
black cloud at the back of my mind. I was 
suddenly chilled and dispirited. 

Very likely something of this showed 
in my face, for Nancy Carlisle said as I 
stood up: “You look weary, Mr. Murchi- 
son. It was selfish of me to keep you up 
like this. I do hope you will find your bed 
comfortable.” 

I liked the warm, anxious way she 
smiled at me. Framling had been right 
when he said that she was a fine girl. It 
was extraordinary how homelike and con- 
tented a feeling she had given me. I think 
at that moment, apart from the incubus of 
my thought of Mr. Gregory, I was hap- 
pier than I had ever been in my life. 

In parting from Cuthbert I said: “I 
hope we shall meet again soon, Mr. Wein- 
seidle.” 

I expected him to say, “Undoubtedly.” 
Instead, he said, “Sure.” His eyes never 
left Miss Hollidew, but I knew somehow 
that this resorting to the other half of his 
vocabulary was intended to express grati- 
tude and liking. 

Sleep came tardily. I am, as a rule, a 
good sleeper, but the poison of my first 
experience of Toad ran riot in my mind. 
I tried to tell myself that the thing had 
never happened, that it was a figment of 
morbid imagination, but failed sensibly to 
do so. 

In the end, I gathered my thoughts 
about Nancy Carlisle — something I was 
to do often, very often, in the days to 


come. It was an anodyne which has never 
once failed me. 

T BREAKFASTED in the sitting room 
-*• about nine o’clock next morning. There 
was, so far, no appearance of Nancy’s fa- 
ther, and Miss Hollidew was in the habit 
of keeping to her bed — unless she was re- 
hearsing — until after midday, so that 
Nancy and I were the sole company dur- 
ing the meal. 

When it was over I went out for a walk. 
I ought, I suppose, to have bent all my 
energies toward securing some manner of 
occupation, for it was plain that my small 
capital must soon be at an end. 

But I was queerly disinclined. I idled 
in the gardens for the entire morning and 
did not return to Excelsior Terrace until 
after lunch time. 

Someone was playing the piano in the 
sitting room ; a hymn tune. And presently 
there came the sound of a man’s voice 
singing in tones that were muffled harshly. 

As I entered the hall the singing ceased, 
and the voice entered upon a kind of un- 
dertoned recitative, like a litany. The 
door of the sitting room was half open, 
prompting my curiosity. I was presently 
viewing the rounded shoulders of a man 
who knelt at the piano stool as if it were 
some sort of altar. 

He was chanting monotonously, yet the 
words held the leaven of a strange fervor. 
I could make nothing of what he was say- 
ing. It sounded to me like a hodgepodge 
of Biblical quotations. 

“For what saith the Scriptures . . . 
Behold, I am come to send fire on the 
earth . . . neither shall there be any more 
a flood to destroy the earth . . . water and 
fire . . . and the two shall be one, and one 
shall be made two . . . woe unto this 
wicked generation for the end of all things 
is at hand . . .” 

My elbow was touched lightly. I 
turned, a little shame-faced, to see Nancy 
Carlisle at my side. It seemed to me that 
her brown eyes were full of tears. 

But before either of us could speak the 
old man at the piano made an end of his 
mumbling and rose to his feet facing us. 
He was tall and thin, with a straggling 
B^ay beard, and eyes that burned somberly 
from the shadow of his prominent brows. 

Nancy said: “Father, this is Mr. 
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Murchison. He has taken the room that 
Mr. Mertz used to have.” 

I doubt that the old man understood 
her. He lifted a thin hand to his forehead 
and said, in a high, shaking voice: “A 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 

She went to him and slipped her hand 
quietly into the crook of his arm. 

The soft appeal appeared to rouse his 
scattered wits. The fire left his eyes and 
his body ceased its trembling. Sanity re- 
turned to his voice. 

“Yes, Nancy?” 

“This is Mr. Murchison, father. He is 
taking Mr. Mertz’s old room.” 

I said: “I am glad to meet you, Mr. 
Carlisle.” 

It was remarkable how changed he was 
in those few seconds. From a fierce-vis- 
aged lunatic he had become a timid, be- 
wildered old man. He gave me his hand 
doubtfully. 

“I trust you are comfortable with us, 
Mr. Murchison. Our ways are simple, 
but our friends find us sincere.” 

I said I was sure of that. The situation 
was not without pathos, and I was glad 
presently to escape to my own room. I 
found an old cane arm-chair on the bal- 
cony ; sat down and lit my pipe ; and fell 
to musing over the strange person I had 
just met. 

It was later, of course, that I learned 
the history of Rufus Carlisle. He had been 
a prominent figure some years before in 
the commercial life of the city. He was an 
ardent church worker and among the 
foremost in charitable enterprise. 

As very often happens, however, in men 
untried by any grave crisis until fairly 
late in life, his philosophy was without 
solid foundation when reverses attacked 
it. 

Unlucky speculation was followed by 
the death of his wife; and the weakness 
latent in Rufus Carlisle suddenly mani- 
fested itself in a fierce insobriety. He be- 
came a notorious drunkard and a man 
about town. His business was neglected 
and eventually collapsed; and he himself 
emerged from delirium tremens to remain 
for some weeks an inmate of a mental 
hospital. 

On his discharge a strange reaction took 
place. He forswore utterly those practices 
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which had reduced him to human wreck- 
age, and entered a phase of religious 
mania. This was for the most part un- 
obtrusive. 

In general, the old man fell into a 
formula of daily existence which never 
varied in essentials. He rose from his bed 
punctually each day at ten o’clock, and at 
eleven o’clock began the conduct of an 
hour’s devotional exercise in the sitting 
room. He then dined. 

^ From two o’clock to five each after- 
noon, unless prevented by rough weather, 
he was to be found upon a certain seat in 
the Fitzroy Gardens, reading a much- 
thumbed Bible and meditating vacantly. 
At six o’clock he had his tea. 

The evenings alone were free of settled 
conduct. Sometimes he retired early ; 
more often he was absent until a late hour, 

Nancy, I discovered, never questioned 
her father’s actions. She gave him a soli- 
citude which was more maternal than 
daughterly, attending to his wants as to 
those of a small, irresponsible boy. She 
saw that he was properly garbed before 
he left the house, and that in the right- 
hand pocket of his overcoat were always a 
shilling and a small paper bag containing 
tobacco and matches. 

The old man accepted this regular at- 
tention mechanically. I think, indeed, he 
moved mostly in a world of his own, with- 
out proper consciousness of mundane 
existence. 

For all that, I surprised now and then 
a furtive look in his eyes which suggested 
that his mind was not so wholly clouded, 
but held very definitely some purpose of 
this world. 

CHAPTER 3 
Who for Extinction? 

I HAD finished my pipe and was con- 
sidering what now to do, when a tap 
came at the door of my bedroom. 
Nancy Carlisle’s voice called: “Are you 
there, Mr. Murchison ? Here’s^ a visitor 
for you.” 

It was George Framling. I don’t know 
that I was surprised to see him, for all day 
the impression had been with me that 
there was much more to come of the tragic 
circumstances of Mr. Gregory’s death. 
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In daylight Framling proved to be 
dark-complexioned and very good-look- 
ing. His eyes were alert and clever, and 
he had a firm mouth and chin. If he was 
worried at all he concealed the fact clever- 
ly, for he stood smiling and joking very 
naturally until Nancy withdrew and we 
were left alone. 

But I knew then that his jollity was 
assumed. His smile left him like the drop- 
ping of a mask, and his hands seemed un- 
steady as he lit a cigarette. 

He said: “Can we be overheard here, 
Murchison?” 

“I don’t think so," I replied. 

And then, I suppose, the terrific occa- 
sion of our last meeting returned with a 
rush, for I heard myself stammering: 
“Good Lord ! Then it was true ! Do you 
know, I had half a belief until now that 
I had just dreamed the whole beastly 
thing.” 

“It’s no dream,” Framling said shortly. 
“In fact, Murchison, no nightmare could 
approach the reality. I came to take you 
to the Treasury buildings. Mr. Hanna- 
ford and one or two others are waiting 
for us.” 

“Mr. Hannaford?” 

“The premier. This thing is horribly 
serious, Murchison. I’ve never seen him 
j so grave. I don’t know whether he guesses 
; what lies behind it all, but I do know that 
'• for the time being he is putting aside all 
considerations of an ordinary nature. By 
the way, you’ve kept your own counsel?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Continue to do so,” Framling said 
simply. “Now, if you’ll get your hat . . .” 

Five men awaited us in the premier’s 
room in the State Government offices. 
First, Mr. Morgan Hannaford himself — 
short and stout, w'ith close-cropped gray 
hair and mustache, rather plethoric cheeks 
falling to a stern, square jaw, and somber 
gray eyes. 

When we entered he was seated at a 
table, talking earnestly to a thin, angular 
man with keen, clever features, who was 
presently made known to me as Professor 
Branden, of the Faculty of Chemical Sci- 
ence at the Melbourne University. 

Close by stood a middle-aged, power- 
fully built man, with a large nose and 
mouth and an almost bald head. This was 
Sir Hector Corrilees, chief commissioner 


of police, really a very remarkable man. 

"The fourth man I immediately recog- 
nized as Senior-Detective Ralph Her- 
mann. Hermann’s rugged, farmer-like 
face had of late figured frequently in the 
photographic columns of the daily press. 
He held a remarkably able record in the 
annals of crime detection, and had only 
then barely concluded a particularly bril- 
liant coup. He was high in the confidence 
of his chiefs and was understood to possess 
initiative and determination. 

I saw him now as a thickset man of 
average height, slow moving and slow 
speaking. His eyes were mild, but a fear- 
less confidence seemed to inspire his every 
word. 

The remaining man was Crampton, the 
park policeman. 

“Your name, I understand, is Murchi- 
son?” Mr. Hannaford said, as I came 
forward. 

“Maurice Murchison,” I told them. “I 
arrived from Sydney yesterday.” 

“Will you kindly tell us, Mr. Murchi- 
son, what you know of last night’s extra- 
ordinary happening?” 

I did so briefly. It was evident when I 
had concluded that their gravity deepened. 
Until that moment I really think they had 
cherished an improbable hope that Fram- 
ling and the park policeman were victims 
of an extensive delusion. My corroborat- 
ing testimony left them utterly at a loss. 

The premier frowned and looked at 
Professor Branden. 

“Have you any theory. Professor ? Does 
science know of a chemical capable of 
such a shockingly complete annihilative 
action ?” 

“To my knowledge it does not,” Bran- 
den said, emphatic^ly. His eyes were 
frankly bewildered. “Here is something 
which appears to have ignited, as it were, 
the entire juices of the body. I can de- 
scribe it in no other way. And artificially 
induced an instantaneous bodily combus- 
tion . . . Mr. Hannaford, sanity finds no 
answer.” 

Detective Hermann asked abruptly : “A 
green flame, you said, Mr. Murchison? 
What kind of a green flame?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied, “Just an 
ordinary green flame.” 

“It seems to me,” Framling interposed, 
“that the green was edged with orange.” 
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"It scarcely matters,” the premier said. 
"Mr. Murchison, I need scarcely ask if 
you realize the profound significance of 
what has happened and the vital necessity 
for secrecy. You can imagine the public 
alarm were the facts known at large. The 
facts must not be known. You will give 
me your word of honor, I hope, that so 
far as you are concerned no word of it 
passes your lips outside the present com- 
pany.” 

"You have it,” I promised. "I should 
like to know, however, how you propose 
to conceal the fact of Mr. Gregory’s dis- 
appearance.” 

Mr. Hannaford smiled grimly. 

66yv/E DON’T propose to conceal it. 

” Mr. Gregory was known to be 
suffering from an affected heart. Under 
the circumstances, his sudden death will 
occasion no surprise. The press has been 
notified already; and this evening you 
will read that at a late hour last night Mr. 
Gregory collapsed in his rooms and died 
at once.' His funeral will take place to- 
morrow morning.” 

"His funeral!” I could not avoid ex- 
claiming. 

Sir Hector Corrilees said, apparently 
impatient at my dullness: “Exactly, Mr. 
Murchison. When a man dies he is usual- 
ly provided with a funeral, is he not? In 
this case the public will be none the worse 
off for showing reverence for an empty 
coffin. Better that than the truth.” 

“The truth,” the premier said, "re- 
mains with ourselves alone. Now, Mr. 
Murchison, one other thing. Framling 
tells me that you are at present without 
employment. I propose, with your con- 
sent, to appoint you as assistant to Fram- 
ling. You will be paid a salary and will 
be, to all intents and purposes, a clerk in 
my department. 

“Actually, your duties will be to act, as 
you may be directed, toward an elucida- 
tion now to be undertaken by us seven 
men of the mystery surrounding the death 
of Mr. Gregory. Are you agreeable?” 

It was a subtle command rather than a 
request, and as such 1 recognized it. In 
any case, I was willing enough. Here 
was work to my hand, and of a caliber to 
excite my utmost interest. 

"I am quite willing,” I assured him. 


"The rest of us are sworn to secrecy,” 
the premier continued gravely, “and you 
will be good enough, Mr. Murchison, to 
take the oath in turn, and put your signa- 
ture to this declaration. Possibly this 
procedure strikes you as extraordinary. I 
may go so far, indeed, as to say that not 
only are the circumstances themselves 
extraordinary; they mark a crisis of un- 
exampled danger.” 

When I had taken the oath the tension 
seemed to relax a little. 

"And now, Mr. Murchison,” Mr. 
Hannaford said, "it is necessary you 
should know something of what we fear. 
The crime of which you were a witness 
last night is undoubtedly that of a man 
who styles himself Toad. 

“Toad is, I should say, a criminal 
lunatic with the brain of a genius. His 
identity is wholly unknown to us, although 
Professor Branden has fortunately been 
able to provide us with a tiny clue. He 
has recalled that some years ago, when 
-he was a student, a classmate at the 
chemistry sessions bore the nickname of 
Toad. I understand. Professor, that you 
have been unable to trace this man’s pro- 
per name?” 

"Unfortunately, that is so,” Professor 
Branden said. “The time which has 
elapsed — it must be, I suppose, close on 
thirty years — has dimmed everything. I 
can only recollect that he was a man of 
very repulsive features, but exceedingly 
clever, and with almost a mania for re- 
search work. 

“Poor Gregory was also in my year, 
and it was he who revived my impressions 
of the fellow only yesterday. He was 
called Toad, I believe, because someone 
had noticed that the iris of his eyes was of 
a peculiar reddish hue. The toad, as per- 
haps you are aware, Mr. Murchison, has 
a flame-colored iris. 

"Toad had also a face which, as I re- 
member it, was globular and puffy — an- 
other characteristic of the reptile whose 
name he vaingloriously affected. I say 
‘vaingloriously’ because he was a man of 
enormous vanity. So far from being re- 
sentful of the ugly appellation, he took it 
as a compliment. 

"Apart from this fact of his appearance, 
he was of a spiteful, poisonous disposition^ 
If Toad of our present problem, Mr, 
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Hannaford, is Toad as known to Gregory 
and me, we are confronted with a man 
who is both wicked and clever to a de- 
gree. 

Framling said in a low voice: “Mr. 
Gregory spoke of him as a giant of chem- 
istry. You remember that, perhaps, Mur- 
chison ?’’ 

“Yes,” I said. “I had an impression 
that Mr. Gregory was pretty close to 
knowing who he was.” 

“I believe that,” Professor Branden 
said. His manner for a second or two was 
agitated. “It was that knowledge— or, I 
should say, impending knowledge — which 
destroyed him. By some means this man 
knew of it. It became imperative, appar- 
ently, that Gregory should be silenced. 

“That, of course, is a danger which now 
confronts every one of us in this room. 
I scarcely think, however, that similar 
means will be employed. Chance probably 
aided in Gregory’s case. And there would 
always be the risk that the chemical em- 
ployed — if it is a chemical — might be dis- 
covered and its foul nature revealed.” 

Sir Hector Corrilees looked at his fum- 
ing cigar. He said: “What steps do you 
advise, Hermann?” 

“The identity of Toad is my first con- 
cern,” the detective said slowly. “There 
are two lines of approach. First, what 
Professor Branden has told us; second, 
the man’s handwriting, assuming that it 
is his handwriting. Framling, you might 
let Mr. Murchison see those communica- 
tions. The beginning of the story lie* 
there.” 

“And you, Branden?” 

“For my part,” the professor said, as 
Framling handed to me a little sheaf of 
papers, “I have taken a sample of the 
gravel where poor Gregory fell. I intend 
to subject it to an exhaustive analysis.” 

I GAVE my attention, then, to Framling 
and the letters. There were six of 
these, the first being dated some four 
months back. All were in a crabbed hand- 
writing very difficult to decipher, but the 
envelopes in each case were neatly typed 
and addressed uniformly: 

THE STATE PREMIER, 
TREASURY BUILDINGS, 
MELBOURNE. 


Framling said : “The writing is atro- 
cious, isn’t it? You will note that each 
letter bears a separate county district post- 
mark. An ordinary precaution, of course, 
on the part of the writer.” 

The first letter was as follows: 

The Premier, Mr. Morgan Hanna- 
ford ... I require the sum of £100,- 
000, failing which I shall make myself 
unpleasantly known to the Govern- 
ment and country. Reply in the Miss- 
ing Friends columns of the Daily 
Press . 

Toad. 

“A touch of satire there.” Framling 
murmured at my elbow. “We took no 
notice, naturally. Those in office are in- 
undated with crank communications. A 
fortnight later this one arrived.” 

The second was couched more peremp- 
torily : 

I now require £200,000. Delay 
Mr. Hannaford, will prove costly. 
See to it. 

Toad. 

There were two more letters in similar 
vein. Then came this: 

My patience is not inexhaustible. I 
am filly able to enforce my demands 
by means of which you little dream. 
My terms are now £500,000, and un- 
less reply is forthcoming within one 
week I shall endeavor to prove to you 
my entire seriousness. 

Toad. 

“In the meantime,” Framling ex- 
plained, “we had taken steps to identify 
the writer, if possible. Mr. Gregory had 
chanced to call on the premier early in 
the series, and was shown the letters — 
more by way of a joke than anything else. 
He was, however, impressed by the signa- 
ture. 

“At his own suggestion, Mr. Gregory 
undertook to make inquiries. Still later, 
Mr. Hannaford, persuaded now that the 
affair was not altogether a joking matter, 
arranged that Hermann should take it up. 
The week ended the day before yesterday. 
Yesterday afternoon this letter came.” 
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As I read, an ugliness seemed to leer 
at me from every line of the crooked 
writing. 

On nty <mm head be it, then, Mr. 
Hannajord, or rather, on the head of 
Mr. Stephen Gregory, 7vhose unwar- 
ranted interference in my affairs has 
annoyed me for some iitne past. I 
now demand £800,000. 

Toad. 

“It was this letter,” Framling ex- 
plained, “which sent me in search of Mr. 
Gregory last night. Can anyone doubt the 
connection?” 

As if in sinister reply, a knock came at 
the door. Framling opened it to take from 
a messenger a telegram addressed to Mr. 
Hannaford. The premier opened the en- 
velope casually, continuing his conversa- 
tion with Sir Hector Corrilees and Pro- 
fessor Branden. 

But as his eye fell on the contents 1 saw 
his face blanch, he let the telegraph form 
fall from his fingers to the floor. 

Professor Branden said, as he recovered 
the telegram: “Not bad news, I trust, Mr. 
Hannaford.” 

The premier seemed to recover his grip 
on himself. He gave a short laugh, and 
said: “Read it out, Branden, and judge 
for yourselves.” 

Branden did so, a hardness creeping 
into his tones as he grasped its damnable 
import. 

GREGORY GONE. WHO 
NEXT? THINK IT OVER. 

TOAD. 

The silence was broken by a savage 
exclamation from the chief commissioner. 
He stood up and threw his cigar butt into 
the chimney grate as if he might have 
been hurling a bomb into the face of our 
common enemy, then said, harshly: 

“Hermann, it’s up to you. I give you 
carte blanche. Do exactly as you like so 
long as you lay this swine by the heels. 
Alive or dead, Hermann. Nobody will 
bother you with a single question.” 

“I’ll do my best. Sir Hector,” the detec- 
tive said, very quietly. 

A little later we quietly went our ways 
— ^to meet again as individual mourners 


at the mock funeral next morning of 
Stephen Gregory. It was curious to ob- 
serve the all-unconscious solemnity of the 
great crowd which assembled at the grave- 
side, and to reflect upon the astonishment 
and indignation which might have resulted 
were it known that the b^utiful fostering 
hope of the burial service was being 
evoked for nothing more than a coffin full 
of carefully packed bricks. 

I saw Detective Hermann standing on 
the outskirts of the assemblage, a frown 
on his farmer’s face. When the service 
was over, he approached me unobtrusively 
and suggested that we lunch in company. 

I was quite agreeable to this, for I 
wanted to know him more intimately. He 
had, as I found, an engaging personality 
when he chose. We chatt^ of many 
things, but of Toad there was — as if by 
tacit understanding — no mention. Our 
surroundings, indeed, precluded an ex- 
change of confidences. He spent the after- 
noon going through the class files at the 
University, in the hope of narrowing 
down the identity of Toad. 

CHAPTER 4 

Prepare for PerditionI 

N ext day I began duty supposedly 
as assistant to Framling, in the 
premier’s department. In reality 
I had something to do with routine affairs 
of state. My instructions were to keep 
strict watch upon strangers entering the 
Treasury buildings. 

I was asked privately by Sir Hector 
Corrilees to be particularly watchful over 
the premier while he was on the prem- 
ises. The chief commissioner did not 
say outright that he feared an attempt to 
harm Mr. Hannaford, but the fact was 
fairly evident. 

In addition to me three plainclothes 
policemen were stationed in and about the 
premier’s section of the building. The 
premier’s messenger held strict orders to 
admit no one to Mr. Hannaford’s room 
who had not first been approved either by 
Framling or by me. 

A whole fortnight went by without in- 
cident of any kind. Toad had apparently 
withdrawn into his hole, for there was 
neither sight nor sign of him. Since the 
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sneering telegram received by the premier, 
even the mails had been silent. 

Framling and I began to breathe more 
freely. We told each other that Toad was 
the usual kind of crank, after all ; that, as 
his kind almost invariably did, he had 
gone off on some other ignis fatuus of his 
disordered imagination, and must already 
have forgotten us. 

Not that we really believed this. At 
the back of our minds remained ever the 
abominable taint of poor Gregory’s death. 

The reason .for this respite has never 
been made plain. The premier and Sir 
Hector Corrilees later subscribed to the 
belief that Toad had fallen ill. Hermann, 
on the other hand, was of the opinion that 
the silence was a deliberate attempt to 
infect our resolution further, this time 
with the bacillus of indecision. 

I incline to this myself. Indecision, 
waiting for the unknown to happen, is 
notoriously demoralizing in its effect. 
This would have been a metaphysical 
move quite in keeping with what I know 
of Toad’s mental strategy. 

During this fortnight I found unhin- 
dered opportunity to establish myself in 
Nancy’s good graces. From the first the 
attraction had been mutual, and I was 
now finding friendship too barren a name 
for the feeling she inspired in me. 

I had good sense enough, however, to 
progress slowly. Even had Nancy then 
returned my love, I had nothing to offer 
her in the way of worldly possessions. I 
had yet to make any real progress toward 
success, and it was important to me that I 
gain some standing before offering mar- 
riage. 

But there was a second, more ominous 
consideration. 

Nancy was becoming more and more 
anxious about her father. The course of 
Rufus Carlisle’s aberration no longer 
ran smoothly, but showed a new and 
alarming impetus. Whereas formerly his 
outbursts of prophetic declamation had 
come at stated times, he now went into 
them irregularly and without warning. 
His manner grew painfully excited, and 
there were times when he frankly raved. 

Rufus Carlisle had become a stranger 
to the sublimely comforting assurance of 
religion. The man was obsessed by the 
thought of the world’s impending doom. 


He gloried in it with the fierce joy of the 
fanatic. He was the keeper and dispenser 
of the secret councils of wrath incarnate, 
and the envisaging of death and destruc- 
tion roused him to overpowering madness. 

My first indication of the old man’s 
increasing disorder came on Saturday, 
shortly before midnight. I was talking 
with Cuthbert and Mollie Hollidew, who 
had shortly before returned from the 
theater, while Nancy had gone to the 
kitchen to prepare supper. 

Rufus Carlisle had been absent since 
early in the afternoon, and Nancy was 
more than a little anxious about him. To 
pacify her I had promised that if he had 
not returned by twelve o’clock I would 
borrow Cuthbert and his car, and go 
quietly in search of him. I had a feeling, 
however, that he would appear safely be- 
fore that hour. And so, indeed, it proved. 

Mollie Hollidew, I remember, was in a 
bad temper. The company had opened 
that night in a new show with the engag- 
ing title of Step On It, Maudie, and a new 
leading lady billed as Nonie Mayhew. 
Certain flowers and chocolates, which 
Miss Hollidew thought destined for her- 
self, had gone instead to the leading lady. 

S HE said : “I bet you couldn’t find a less 
greedy girl than me anywhere in the 
world, Mr. Murchison; but, as I told 
Cuthbert, coming home. I’m not altogeth- 
er blind and dumb. Did I, or did I not, 
see that man smiling at me and shouting 
encore?” 

Cuthbert said, supremely distraught : 
“Undoubtedly . . . sure, Mollie . . . un- 
doubtedly ...” 

At which Mollie began to sniff into an 
absurd handkerchief. 

It was at this unpropitious moment that 
Rufus Carlisle entered. Invariably on his 
return he went straight up the stairs to his 
bedroom. Tonight saw a drastic altera- 
tion. 

I think he was quite oblivious of our 
presence in the sitting room. For a sec- 
ond, as he stumbled toward the piano, I 
caught his look ; but there was no recog- 
nition in it. His mind was turned inward 
upon itself in a kind of visionary ecstasy. 

He fell on his knees by the piano stool, 
and his thin voice rose in a flood of dis- 
jointed words. 
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“Behold, the end of all things is at 
hand . . . With mine own eyes have I seen 
the flame ... For the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up . . .” 

The trembling voice went on and on : 

“Because of their wickedness men shall 
cease ... As it was in the days of 
Noah ...” 

Madness, without doubt ; and yet I 
could not escape a kind of superstitious 
awe. I had, too, a sense of intrusion. It 
did not seem quite decent, somehow, to be 
listening to this intimate craziness of a 
human soul. 

I was on the point of going for Nancy, 
when she came quietly into the room. It 
made my heart ache to see how wan she 
looked. She laid her hand gently on the 
shaking shoulders. 

“Daddy . . . come, dear, you’re so tired. 
You must get to bed. I’ve saved such a 
nice supper ...” 

If he heard he took no notice. 

“For the two shall be one, and the one 
two. Fire shall be water, and water fire. 
There shall be perdition of unrighteous 
men, and they that mock shall be reserved 
unto fire against the great day of judg- 
ment ...” 

Nancy said, a catch in her voice: 

“Daddy . . . See, it’s bedtime. You’re 
so tired ...” 

She tugged at his arm, and of a sudden 
the reedy voice wavered and was still. 
Rufus Carlisle rose unsteadily to his feet, 
staring at us with bent brows. 

“Your supper is all ready. Father.” 

"Even these shall know perdition,” old 
Carlisle mumbled, pointing at us with a 
skeleton hand. “Even these, your friends, 
Nancy, for they know not righteousness, 
neither have they been purged by flames.” 

Nancy said; “Yes, dear. You must tell 
them tomorrow, for now you’re so tired.” 

He allowed her to lead him away then. 
He walked like a man asleep, leaning 
heavily on her slightness. 

' “Purged by flames, indeed !” Miss Hol- 
lidew exclaimed. “He wants purging with 
a straitjacket. I call it downright insult- 
ing. Considering the company he keeps. 
I’d like to know who he thinks he is, want- 
ing to burn up his betters ... I would so. 
Eh, Cuthbert?” 


Thus imperishably the King’s English, 
as from the scornful lips of Miss Hollidew. 
Cuthbert said: “Undoubtedly.” 

I said : “What do you mean — the com- 
pany he keeps?” 

Mollie nodded wisely. 

“I saw him coming out of a joint the 
other day, chin and nose, as they say, 
with a Chinaman. At least, if it wasn’t a 
Chinaman it was so near to it you couldn’t 
have told the difference. Hobnobbing 
away in great style. Now, I ask you Mr. 
Murchison — ain’t there plenty of his own 
kind to talk to, when he feels chatty?” 

The news was disturbing. And yet 
there was more than one Chinese in Mel- 
bourne. 

CHAPTER 5 

Madman’s Mind 

E arly in the afternoon, on Wednes- 
day of Toad’s third week of si- 
lence, I stood for a half hour or 
so, talking to the litle knot of police who 
were stolidly watching a number of un- 
employed staging a demonstration in front 
of the Treasury buildings. 

These unfortunates, foiled in an attempt 
to interview the premier, resolved them- 
selves into a meeting of protest. One of 
their number climbed upon a lamp post 
and from this vantage point treated his 
fellows to a violent harangue. At length, 
glancing defiantly toward us, he added a 
kind of benediction — or malediction: 

“Revolution, says you. Worse’n that 
by a long chalk. I’m telling you, if tilings 
ain’t altered. I know what I know. I’ve 
heard of a bloke that reckons he’s got hold 
of something that’ll knock the guv-ment 
rotten . . . aye, and the whole darned coun- 
try beside, if they ain’t careful. I don’t 
know what it is, but I’m just telling you.” 

It was sheer absurdity to connect this 
rambling utterance with the horrific 
machinations of the creature with whom 
our little band was contending. And yet 
I found myself doing so. I was soaked 
through and through with the poison of 
Toad. 

The seven sworn to find an antidote for 
that poison met in the premier’s room at 
eight o’clock in the evening. The blinds 
were tightly drawn, and a plainclothes 
man was on guard outside the door. Mr. 
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Hannaford, whose manner betrayed the 
nervous strain which he was undergoing, 
briefly reviewed facts as we then knew 
them. 

He added : “No further communication 
has been received by me. Professor Bran- 
den, have you discovered the nature of the 
liquid used to destroy Mr. Gregory, or the 
means by which it was substituted for his 
ordinary medicine?” 

From this point onward Framling and 
I took turns in recording what was said. 

“As regards the liquid,” Branden said 
slowly, “I have discovered nothing. It is 
evidently an evaporative, since no trace of 
it was found in analysis of the gravel 
where Mr. Gregory was annihilated. The 
nature of it is utterly beyond me to de- 
termine. Science has no answer for the 
astounding facts. They are apparently not 
to be explained by any known formulae; 
being, in fact, totally opposed to the sci- 
ence of chemistry.” 

He cleared his throat, adjusted his 
pince-nez with a slightly trembling hand, 
and resumed: “I think, however, I can 
account for the substitution ... if it was 
a substitution and not merely an introduc- 
tion. Gregory compounded his own medi- 
cines. He had, as perhaps you know, a 
slight dropsy of the heart and regularly 
took small portions of rosemary wine. 

“He was pronouncedly in favor of 
herbal remedies, and obtained supplies of 
the herbs he required from a Chinese 
herbalist of good repute. I have satisfied 
myself that tliis man is beyond suspicion. 

“In addition to the rosemary wine, 
Gregory prepared a very concentrated 
tincture of certain herbs. It was his cus- 
tom to prepare a number of doses and 
keep these in tiny bottles in readiness for 
taking. When going out he slipped one 
of these bottles into his waistcoat pocket. 
When a dose became due he simply emp- 
tied the contents of the bottle at a gulp. 

“As you also know, Mr. Hannaford, 
Gregory lived alone in city lodgings. He 
was without relatives ... a fact which was 
of enormous help to us in keeping the 
circumstances of his death secret. I inter- 
viewed the landlady last week and elicited 
some interesting but useless details of his 
private life. 

“One particular, however, is worth 
mentioning. On the morning of Gregory’s 


death, while he was absent, a Chinese 
came to the house. He informed Mrs. 
Brent, the landlady, that he came with a 
fresh supply of herbs for Gregory, and 
asked permission to place these in Greg- 
ory’s bedroom. He gave as excuse for his 
personal attention an alleged need that 
certain of the herbs must be disposed in a 
certain manner, otherwise their virtue be- 
came impaired.” 

Professor Branden shrugged. 

“Now . . . you see how easily substitu- 
tion could have been effected. Gregory’s 
habit of taking his medicine from small 
phials taken from his waistcoat pocket was 
widely known. Indeed, it was somewhat 
of a joke in luncheon circles in the city, for 
more than once he had been known to 
interrupt himself in an after-dinner speech 
to swallow his prescribed dose at the pre- 
scribed hour. 

“To my mind, gentlemen, the fact that 
he was late in taking his medicine on the 
evening of the tragedy shows that he was 
unduly abstracted. He had, I believe, defi- 
nitely identified Toad. Had he lived an- 
other hour, perhaps, that information 
would now be in our possession. It was 
fated that he was to die before he could 
reveal it. 

“To return . . . Observe, then, how 
easy it would have been for Gregory’s 
caller to take from his dressing table the 
first in order of the little row of phials 
that were always there in readiness — in 
the sequence of their freshness — and re- 
place it with an identical phial contain- 
ing — whatever it was. Gregory returns 
and had his lunch. He then places in his 
pocket the phial containing his evening 
dose, and again leaves the house. The 
rest we know.” 

The detective began with the statement 
that he had narrowed the University class 
lists down to some thirty-five names. 

“This is going to be a longer task than 
I thought. Only the necessity for secrecy 
holds me to it personally. Apart from this, 
I have nothing to report.” 

“In all this,” Mr. Hannaford said, when 
Hermann had fallen silent, “Chinese fig- 
ure. Is Toad, then, a Chinese? If so, it 
appears to dispose of Professor Branden’s 
theory that he is identical with the man 
so nicknamed in his chemistry classes.” 

The detective said: “Not necessarily, 
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I think. Let us say, for example, that 
Toad asumes the disguise in order to im- 
pose upon Gregory’s landlady and effect 
the desired substitution.” 

The professor was still mentally en- 
gaged upon the problem of the amber- 
colored fluid, I Imew ; for he had been 
muttering disjointedly to himself for some 
time. 

Here and there I caught a word — I am 
bound to say without making much sense 
of them. He appeared to be of an exhaus- 
tive turn of mind. 

He muttered now, staring at the wall ; 
“Radioactivity . . . little traces of tangi- 
bility . . . chemical reactions . . . transmu- 
tation of primary elements . . 

He seemed to linger on the last, what- 
ever it might mean, for he repeated it sev- 
eral times. 

“Well, gentlemen, what now?” the 
premier said wearily. “We must, I sup- 
pose, concentrate upon discovering this 
pseudo-Chinese? Should that be very dif- 
ficult?” 

“I would rather,” Professor Branden 
.said, rousing himself, “discover Toad’s 
laboratory. There lies our real danger. 
The man himself is powerless without the 
means to harm. We must discover and 
destroy this poison at its source.” 

We parted at that. 

On reaching home I found Nancy rath- 
er upset; and with small wonder. I have 
persuaded her to set down herself the 
events of that evening, which occurred in 
my absence. To my mind they have a dis- 
tinct bearing on the whole story of Toad. 

Nancy’s statement follows: 

CHAPTER 6 

Pursuit of Mert* 

M aurice has asked me to record 
what little I know of Mr. Mertz, 
and to explain, if I can, some- 
thing of the relations which existed be- 
tween Mr. Mertz and my poor father. 

I think whatever influence Mr. Mertz 
had was evil. This is pure assumption on 
my part, for I have nothing really tangible 
to offer in proof. Say, if you like, that my 
woman’s intuition upholds the belief. 

Instinct warned me from the very begin- 
ning that Mr. Mertz was undesirable. I 
remember the day — some three years be- 


fore Maurice came — when I answered a 
knock on the door, and opened it to see 
Mr. Mertz on the step. 

He wore an overcoat, with the collar 
turned up around his neck, and a felt hat 
that was pulled well down over his fore- 
head. I saw nothing of his face but the 
thick-lensed spectacles which he always 
affected. The lenses of these were very 
large and round, and gave him a queer, 
owlish appearance. He was short and 
squat in build, and his voice was soft . . . 

This is my only impression of Mr. 
Mertz. I never once saw him without his 
overcoat and hat. During the three years 
that he boarded with us he never once, to 
my knowledge, entered the sitting room. 
He left the house early, after taking break- 
fast in his bedroom, and returned invari- 
ably late at night. 

He never spoke to me, unless I first 
spoke to him; and then but briefly. His 
behavior was faultless. He paid his board 
faithfully each week. 

And yet I detested him. He seemed to 
carry with him a kind of sinister atmos- 
phere. I was always expecting some hor- 
rible revelation— of what, I cannot even 
now conceive. A sort of repressed wicked- 
ness, perhaps. But no revelation came. 
The man went his own way, whatever it 
was, and kept his own counsel. If he had 
a secret vice he kept it well hidden. 

For the first two years he came and 
went in this manner, without seeming to 
notice Father or me, except indirectly. 
Father was only at the beginning of his ill- 
ness, then. He was very quiet and self- 
effacing. But his poor old head was grow- 
ing steadily worse all the time. 

It was pitiful to watch. I just made up 
my mind to humor him. It was doing no- 
body any harm if he liked to conduct a lit- 
tle service all to himself, kneeling at the 
piano stool in the sitting room, and after- 
ward playing and singing hymns. It 
brought comfort to him. 

One morning Mr. Mertz unexpectedly 
returned to the home — I suppose, for 
something he had forgotten. Father was 
right in the middle of his devotions, and 
I was dusting the bannisters on the first 
landing of the stairs. 

I don’t think Mr. Mertz saw me — in- 
deed, I know he did not. The sitting room 
door was open, and I saw him stand there 
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looking in at Father in exactly the same 
half-amused, half-curious way that Maur- 
ice was to emulate later. He stood for 
quite five minutes . . . 

And I stood, too, watching him in turn. 

I wanted to say that I considered his ac- 
tion prying and impertinent, but somehow 
the words wouldn’t come. I seemed to un- 
derstand that some extraordinary train of 
thought had seized him, and that his mood 
would not brook interference. I was, in 
a way, frightened. 

While I was trying to reassure myself. 
Father made an end of his prayers. Mr. 
Mertz called in a soft voice: “Why, Mr. 
Carlisle, so you’re an Adventist, are you ?’’ 

Father mumbled something in reply, 
but I could not distinguish what he said. 
At that moment I was prompted to draw 
back from the bannisters into the shadow 
of the landing. I had scarcely done so 
when Mr. Mertz turned and looked delib- 
erately up and down, as if to make sure 
he was unobserved. 

Apparently he was satisfied that I was 
nowhere about, for he turned once more 
to Father, who had come out into the 
vestibule. They talked for a little time, 
very softly and almost secretively, I 
thought. I could only catch an odd word 
here and there. 

Presently Mr. Mertz turned again 
toward the foot of the stairs. He said quite 
plainly now : “Come and talk in my room 
this evening, Mr. Carlisle. I wish I’d 
known of this before.” 

Father replied: “I will ... I will.” 

He was very excited and his voice 
shook. 

I didn’t wait any longer, for Mr. Mertz 
was coming up the stairs. I crept softly 
ahead and went into my own room and 
shut the door very gently. I heard him 
pass. A few moments later, he came back 
and down the stairs, and I heard the front 
door close after him. 

I came out then. Father was still stand- 
ing in the vestibule. I spoke to him, but 
his poor mind was clouded again. He just 
looked at me in his vague, gentle way 
without answering. I made him lie down 
for a while, and I think he slept. After he 
had had his lunch he went out, as usual, 
to sit and read in the gardens. 

I hadn’t the heart to worry him with 
questions. I couldn’t see that it mattered 


very much, one way or the other, if he 
became friendly with Mr. Mertz. 

Father spent several hours that night in 
Mr. Mertz’s room. It became a regular 
proceeding, after a while, that they should 
sit and talk into the small hours. 

Father never referred to these talks 
with Mr. Mertz. I began to notice a 
change in his manner, however. He be- 
came more — what is the word? More 
militant. That’s it : more militant. 

F or a long time past he had been 
wrapped up in prophecy and all that 
kind of thing. He was always expecting 
and praying for the end of the world to 
come. But hitherto it had been in a mild, 
rambling manner, as a child looks forward 
to a picnic or a treat of some kind. 

The talks with Mr. Mertz — at least, I 
suppose it was that — changed all this. He 
began to declaim and denounce and threat- 
ten. The world was a sink of iniquity, and 
the sooner it was destroyed the better. He 
was dreadfully worked up about it all at 
times. 

I was terrified that someone unsym- 
pathetic would overhear him and call in 
the authorities. I couldn’t bear the thought 
that he would be taken away from me and 
shut up. 

And then one day Mr. Mertz left us. 
He gave me no reason for doing so. He 
merely said that he was |;oing elsewhere, 
and I was glad to be quit of him, but a 
little worried lest Father should miss the 
strange companionship. 

As it happened. Father did not seem to 
mind in the least. I soon found out that 
he was visiting Mr. Mertz in his new 
home. Father gave me the impression that 
he and Mr. Mertz shared some tremen- 
dous secret. His poor, dear eyes sparkled 
and glowed, and he began to look almost 
happy. 

Once I asked him whether he knew 
where Mr. Mertz had gone, and whether 
he ever saw him now. He looked at me 
very cunningly and shook his head. But 
I knew he was deceiving me. Someone — I 
think it was Cuthbert Weinseidle — had 
seen him talking to Mr. Mertz in the 
city . . . 

I come now to the evening when Maur- 
ice was engaged at the premier’s office. 
Mollie had left for the theater with Cuth- 
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bert ; father and I had not been alone long 
when the knocker banged at the street 
door. I opened it and saw Mr. Mertz. 

He said, in his soft voice: “Good eve- 
ning, Miss Carlisle. I promised your fa- 
ther, you know, that I would look in on 
him now and then. In fact, if he’s at home, 
a walk might brighten him up. You might 
tell him I’m here.’’ 

I would have told him that Father was 
not at home, but it would have been use- 
less. Father was at my elbow. He was 
trembling as if with a sudden new excite- 
ment. He said, in the high, thin voice 
which so distressed me: “Behold! The 
hour draweth near when all the . . 

Mr. Mertz interrupted — hastily and 
sharply, I thought. 

He said: “I’ve come to take you for a 
walk and a talk, Carlisle. That is, if Miss 
Nancy doesn’t object?’’ 

There was polite question in his voice, 
but his eyes behind their covering glasses 
were commanding. I felt a little shiver 
run down my spine. 

I said nothing, but helped Father on 
with his hat and overcoat. Mr. Mertz 
seemed to be smiling in the shadow of his 
hat as he took Father by the arm. 

The door had scarcely closed upon them 
when I was racing upstairs to my room, 
in the sudden determination to follow 
them. 

I cannot say what prompted me to do 
tliis. I think, perhaps, my patience was at 
an end. I thought that if I could learn 
something to Mr. Mertz’s discredit I 
might use it as a threat to leave Father 
alone. 

For by this time I was definitely assured 
that the association was in some way 
harmful to Father. I asked myself why 
Mr. Mertz should bother with Father at 
all, unless he had some ulterior motive. 
His interest dated from the time he had 
discovered Father’s religious obsession, 
and he had been extraordinarily attentive 
since then. 

Yet I could not for the life of me under- 
stand what it all meant. 

I left the light burning in the vestibule. 
The house would be quite safe, and Maur- 
ice had his own key. 

Fortunately, Father was a slow walker. 
I soon picked them up and followed some 
fifty yards behind. At Bourke Street Mr. 


Mertz helped Father into a street car. I 
was too late to catch it, but a second car 
for the same destination came up almost 
immediately. I stood on the platform out- 
side, keeping a sharp lookout for Mr. 
Mertz and Father when they alighted. 
The roadway was fairly empty and we had 
caught up to the car ahead and were fol- 
lowing only a few feet in the rear. 

In such manner I came presently into 
North Carlton. The conductor of my car 
asked me now where I proposed to get 
off. At a venture I said I was traveling 
to the terminus. I was told that we were 
then approaching it. 

The conductor was young and quite evi- 
dently impressed by his own looks. I dis- 
covered that I was being invited to join 
in the impression. I am afraid I dispelled 
this hope rather rudely. 

I was most concerned, not by his fol- 
lowing crude pique, but by the fact that 
he obscured my view of people alighting 
from the car ahead. When finally he went 
grumbling about his business, I caught an 
instant’s impression, as my car gathered 
way, of Mr. Mertz and Father walking 
toward a side street. 

I rang the bell at once, but the car did 
not stop. The young conductor — glad, I 
suppose, to vent his ill humor — merely 
grinned at my frantic signals. I could have 
cried with vexation when the car deliber- 
ately ran past the next stopping place. 

It became evident that I was being pun- 
ished for ignoring the pimpled Adonis. 
My anger was so great that I would not 
yield him the satisfaction of admitting de- 
feat. I waited until the car momentarily 
slowed, as it does to the panting of the 
great, tired cable, and stepped off, with a 
prayer in my heart. 

I can still see the look of sour astonish- 
ment on the face of the conductor when I 
alighted without a mishap. Ignoring his 
shout of warning — I suppose he was 
frightened that his bad manners might 
have got him into serious trouble — I set 
off at a run along the block and a half 
dividing me from the lane where I had last 
seen Mr. Mertz and Father. 

I found it presently at least, it seemed 
to be the place. A high tin fence ran on 
either side and beyond were crazy, ill- 
favored buildings of the kind Maurice and 
I had once seen in Padderman’s Lane. 
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Where were they? I did not know what 
to do. Father might have been anywhere 
in the jumbled, vile-smelling darkness. 

I looked at the houses on either side of 
the lane. They were l)Oth of brick and 
two-storied. Those along the lane were, 
as far as I could see, just tumble-down 
cottages. 

I thought I must have been mistaken in 
thinking I saw them turn into the lane 
itself. The eyes play curious tricks by 
lamplight. It was, I thought, more likely 
that they had gone into one of the better 
class of houses on the main street. 

My blood was up now, and I was re- 
solved, if I could, to discover Father and 
assert my authority. I would take him 
home at once, Mr. Mertz or no Mr. Mertz. 
And I would tell Mr. Mertz in plain lan- 
guage that he must in the future leave Fa- 
ther alone. Father was not like other men. 
I had been careless of the fact. I would be 
careless no longer. But looking at the long 
ramble of houses I knew it would be al- 
most impossible to find Father. I had 
missed my chance. I had been back for an 
hour or so when Maurice came in, and I 
told him what had happened. 

CHAPTER 7 

Shadow of Terror 

W HEN Nancy had finished her 
story I tried to comfort her, for 
she was frightful worried about 
her father. Then, all my good advice de- 
serted me. I forgot everything except 
that I loved her. 

I just took her in my arms forthwith 
. . . And there we were, holding to each 
other, and saying all those dear, quaint, 
foolish things that lovers manage to say. 
But this is not the story of my courtship. 

It was late that night when old Rufus 
Carlisle returned. He seemed very tired 
and wan, I thought, and stared at us with 
even more abstraction than usual. 

Nancy and I had agreed that it would 
be best not to question him. And so Nancy 
gave the old man his supper and saw him 
quietly to bed, as usual, without com- 
ment of any kind. 

The next day passed without incident. 
On Saturday afternoon Nancy and I went 
to see George Framling and his wife. The 


fact of our engagement was so self-evi- 
dent that we could not have denied it, 
even if we had wanted to. 

Immediately it was definitely thus es- 
tablished, Mona Framling — as women will 
— inveigled Nancy apart for, I suppose, an 
exchange of confidences and a compari- 
son of methods of manly proposal. I was 
much too happy to care. Framling and I 
were left to ourselves. 

Framling said : ‘‘Well, Murchison, I 
must say you’re a fast worker. I congratu- 
late you. Next to my wife there isn’t a 
girl I respect and admire more than 
Nancy Carlisle.” 

We chatted for some time, and then 
Framling was seized with an idea. 

He said : ‘‘Look here. I’ve got a notion 
to run into town to the gardens and hunt 
up Crampton, and the three of us talk 
things over. You’ll be staying to tea with 
us, and the girls are quite comfortable 
together. We can spend an hour or so 
on Toad’s trail.” 

I thought it a good idea. So, shortly 
after, we found ourselves in the Alexandra 
Gardens looking for Crampton. We found 
him without difficulty, and presently we 
were seated on the very bench where 
Framling and I had sat on the eve of Mr. 
Gregory’s death. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and it was 
difficult to realize that such charm as sur- 
rounded us was associated with so shock- 
ing a tragedy. 

Framling asked: ‘‘Well, Crampton, 
have you had any luck at all in solving 
this unhappy business ? Nobody sus- 
picious found on the prowl about this spot, 
I suppose?” 

The park policeman shook his head. 
He was stolid-looking, with a hint of ob- 
stinacy in his square mouth and blunt 
nose, but an honest, dependable chap 
enough. 

“Not a sign, Mr. Framling. I’ve kept 
a keen eye myself by day and night, and 
one of the other men has done the same — 
of course, without knowing anything of 
the facts. I can’t say that anything un- 
usual has happened. 

“Well, I don’t know. There’s one rather 
queer thing. Very likely there’s nothing 
in it, after all. I expect it’s just that my 
sight’s not too good, now I’m getting on 
in years. But it is queer.” 
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He looked at us, I thought, a little de- 
fiantly. 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“That dark patch on the gravel where 
Mr. Gregory fell,” Cranipton said abrupt- 
ly. “You remember the sort of stain that 
was left; at least, it looked like a stain.” 

Our eyes were automatically turned on 
the fatal spot. Yes, undoubtedly the stain 
was still there. And yet . . . 

Perhaps Crampton read my thoughts, 
for he said: “I think Mr. Murchison has 
noticed it already. Walk right up to it, 
will you? That’s right. Well, now . . .?” 

"Standing right over it,” Framling said 
slowly, “the gravel here is as white as the 
rest. Has it been regraveled, Crampton? 
Is that what you mean ?” 

Crampton said; “No nothing has been 
done. Professor Branden came one day 
and took a sample of the gravel, but other- 
wise it has not been disturbed. You see, 
then ! There’s no stain. Not what you’d 
call a stain.” 

Framling and I walked slowly backward 
for, perhaps, some ten or fifteen yards. As 
the distance grew, so there seemed to 
grow, also, a darkening of the ground 
where he had been. It is rather difficult 
to explain. It was as if a shadow had sud- 
denly been cast . . . 

It was only when I looked more closely 
— following a quick glance at Crampton’s 
rather pasty-pale face — that I saw the ex- 
act significance of the illusion. If it was 
an illusion. Framling saw it at the same 
time, and I saw his lips compress nervous- 
ly- 

The shadow — or stain, if you will — was 
the exact semblance of a sprawling body. 
It was almost as if Gregory himself lay 
there before our eyes. I don’t know . . . 
As if the husk and flesh of the man had 
been destroyed, but the ego that was its 
complementary remained. 

I T WAS neither a shadow nor a stain, 
yet somehow it was both. It was there 
and it was not there. It was something, 
I think, that one saw with the eye of the 
mind rather than the physical eye. 

The whole thing gave me a sense of hor- 
ror. It was so uncanny — there in bright 
sunlight, with people treading, as it were, 
upon Gregory’s apparition — that I felt 
my hair rise. 


Framling said: “Good Lord! But 
there’s nothing there, Crampton. Nothing, 
really. That is even more insane than the 
other thing.” 

“How did you first come to discover 
it ?" I asked. 

Crampton smiled strangely. 

“It’s like one of these picture puzzles, 
isn’t it ? You know the kind I mean. Find 
a face hidden in a tree. Once it hits your 
eye you never lose it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and con- 
tinued: “An elderly pair came up to me 
just about dusk, Monday evening, and 
said there was a man lying on the path 
by the rockery here. Naturally I hurried 
along, thinking someone was ill. And I 
saw — this. 

“The old couple saw it too: as it is, I 
mean. You never saw faces more scared. 
They went off in a hurry, muttering some- 
thing about the path being haunted. Since 
then two others have come to me with the 
same story about a man stretched on the 
gravel. Mr. Murchison, it’s — it’s devil- 
ish.” 

What the explanation may be I do not 
know. It appears to me that perhaps that 
explanation of Professor Branden — given 
in the light of our later discoveries — 
most closely approximates to truth. Bran- 
den’s theory was that the liquid used in 
Gregory’s body annihilation held some pe- 
culiar photogenic property. 

In other words, he held that Gregory’s 
body had been photographed, as it mi^ht 
be. on the elastic solid which theorists 
call the ether. 

This was, I believe, the sole hint he 
ever obtained toward his unhappy after- 
attempts to discover the components of the 
amber fluid. 

We were still discussing this dreadful 
shadow mockery of poor Gregory when 
Hermann accidentally found us. His be- 
wilderment was added to our own. Mani- 
festly, the whole sum of human experi- 
ence was helpless to achieve understand- 
ing here. 

Hermann said presently: “This saves 
me some ringing on the phone. I’ve just 
come from the premier. He received at his 
house, this morning, another letter from 
Toad. You had better read it for your- 
selves.” 

The letter was, as I expected, brief and 
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to the point, just like the other ones. 

Mr. Hannajord, I can no longer tol- 
erate delay. Since the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 
the mountain. I shall call upon you at 
your office at eight o’clock on Monday 
night next, when I shall present incontest- 
able evidence of my right to demand from 
the world whatever it pleases me. Vic- 
toria’s share of the price of immunity now 
stands at one million pounds sterling. 

Toad. 

Hermann commented : “As mad as a 
hatter, of course. But a fool, for all that.” 

I said : “Why a fool ?” 

“Because he gives himself into our 
hands,” the detective said jubilantly. “Do 
you think that we will ever let him go, 
once we have him?” 

“What does the premier say?” Fram- 
ling asked. 

“He thinks as I do, that Toad is merely 
bluffing, in a kind of insane malice. And 
that reminds me, George. The premier, 
at all events, cannot be present on Mon- 
day evening. He’s a pretty sick man. He 
wishes Sir Hector Corrilees to preside in 
his place. If Toad turns up . . .’ 

“I can’t believe he would overlook the 
threat of arrest,” I felt impelled to say. 
“Very likely he feels secure enough to 
defy anything of the kind. It’s my belief 
that he will keep this appointment.” 

"If he does,” Hermann said stubbornly, 
“he’s a goner. Make no mistake about that, 
Murchison. Why, man, what is there to 
prevent my arresting him? He’s only 
human, as we are.” 

I said nothing, but somehow I wasn’t 
impressed. It was incredible that Toad 
would not foresee and safeguard himself. 
A man clever enough to compound so dia- 
bolical a thing as the amber fluid was not 
to be caught napping that way. 

CHAPTER 8 

Satanoill 

F ollowing a night of bad 

dreams I rose early on Sunday 
morning and went for a brisk walk 
in and around the Fitzroy Gardens. The 
weather was doing one of those climatic 


about faces so typical of Melbourne and 
the dawn was cheerless and chill. From 
the trees birds sounded the dirge of a 
wormless melancholy. 

As I walked, the city emerged slowly 
from the shadows in a stark nudity of 
chimney-potted skyline, wiping the smoke 
and train oil from her face with a rag of 
cold wind, and reaching for the powder 
and lipstick of urban respectability. 

I was experiencing a great uneasiness. 
Some alarming thoughts had come to me 
in the night, and I sough now to view 
them squarely. 

Not all my loyalty to Nancy could dis- 
pel my new and astounding fear that her 
father was, in some mysterious way, as- 
sociated with Toad. Indeed, I had actu- 
ally — during one of the night’s dark de- 
pressions — contemplated a theory that 
Rufus Carlisle was himself Toad. 

In the horrifying second during which I 
had struggled to cast this thought from 
me, I seemed to know that his mental 
disorder was merely the cloak of a con- 
summate cunning, and that beneath it 
crouched the wild beast of an incompar- 
able wickedness. 

In the comforting light of day I was able 
to realize how outrageous a theory this 
was. I was thoroughly ashamed of the 
mental panic which had led me into so 
clumsy a moral trap. I escaped it almost 
on sight, as it were ; but the shock stimu- 
lated a suspicion of which I had long been 
conscious. 

Now I brought it ruthle.ssly into the 
open. Was it possible, I thought, that 
Alertz was Toad, or was a creature of 
Toad’s? Was Rufus Carlisle’s unbalance 
being made use of to his own and our un- 
doing? 

In the light of this new thought many 
of the old man’s actions now appeared 
sinisterly suggestive. Whence came his 
sudden urge to proclaim with such fierce 
insistence the impending destruction of 
mankind? And to what insane lengths 
might not such apocalyptic fanaticism be 
driven, under the spur of evil influence? 
I was to find answer to this — in part, 
at least — before that Sabbath day was 
closed. 

Not for worlds would I "have spoken 
my uneasiness aloud. But I vowed secret- 
ly to study the old man under the micro- 
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scope of my suspicions. I decided that at 
the earliest opportunity I would endeavor 
to discover where he had gone with Mertz 
that night before. I would pick up the 
trail where Nancy had left it, and see 
where it led me. 

Framling and I — better still, Crampton 
and I might spend a day in the vicinity 
of the Carlton Lane where Nancy had 
lost him. 

Useless to torture myself with remorse 
over the result of that decision. I have 
comforted myself with the reflection that 
my choice of Crampton, which was eventu- 
ally to bring him to an inconceivably 
dreadful end, was something beyond my 
control. 

The morning and afternoon passed 
quietly. Toward evening Rufus Carlisle 
left the house. Only for the fact that I 
had promised Nancy to attend with her 
the evening service at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, I think I would have followed him 
there and then. But it was the first Sun- 
day since we had become engaged ; Nancy 
wanted to go to the service, and I was 
quite willing. 

We entered the cathedral by the south- 
west porch. Presently the service began. 
It was so long since I had attended church 
that I was glad of Nancy’s guiding book. 
But the hymns I knew, and if my voice 
was rusty from disuse, at least I sang 
heartily and happily. Prayers and lessons, 
and then the offertory. The congregation 
settled itself for the sermon. 

The archbishop had mounted to the pul- 
pit, and there came the little hush which 
marks the preacher’s gathering of his 
thought to purposeful speech. I was look- 
ing idly at the white-gowned choristers 
in the choir seats . . . 

And suddenly came interruption. Into 
the cathedral quiet came a man’s voice — 
high, penetrating, cutting the silence as if 
with a sword — a fierce, exultant voice 
that seemed to fall from the vault of 
heaven itself. 

“Behold, the end of all things is at 
hand. The world being overflowed with 
water perished, but now is reserved unto 
fire against the day of judgment and per- 
dition of unrighteous men . . .’’ 

The congregation sat as if paralyzed. I 
saw the Archbishop turn in amazement, 
and a verger hurriedly left his scat in the 


aisle. Nancy’s hand gripped my arm so 
strongly that I winced. Her face had gone 
deathly white. 

A nd all the while the hidden voice 
spoke its eerie threat ; “For fire shall 
turn to water, and water to fire ; and they 
two shall be one ; and there shall be a new 
Heaven and a new earth . . .’’ 

The worshipers were rousing now from 
their stupor of outraged surprise. A man 
at my elbow, whose curiosity evidently 
outweighed his sense of church ethics, was 
almost on his feet, in an effort to discover 
where the unorthodox preacher was sta- 
tioned. 

A second man, youthful and alert, 
whom I immediately took to be a news- 
paper reporter, was tiptoeing down the 
west aisle toward the chancel, brazenly 
clutching a wad of copy paper. 

The precentor and a second verger were 
standing by the choir gate. I saw the first 
point upward suddenly toward the gallery 
that runs high above the altar. 

“. . . and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat . . 

I heard a sob catch in Nancy’s throat. 
I sensed rather than heard the terrified 
whisper from her trembling lips. 

“Maurice. Oh, Maurice. It’s — Daddy." 
She half rose, but I managed to restrain 
her. 

“Sit down, dearest,” I said. “We can 
do no good. Steady. If we attract atten- 
tion it may lead to his hurt. They can’t 
know who he is, and he might get away.” 

Old Rufus had, in fact, ceased his ful- 
minations. The Archbishop, with admir- 
able nerve, was announcing his text. 

Regardless of being seen I put my arm 
about Nancy’s shaking body. Her eyes 
were closed, and I think she was on the 
point of fainting. My mind was in a fer- 
ment, through which the impassive tones 
of the preacher came at brief, uncertain 
intervals . . . 

I roused Nancy gently. 

“We can slip away now, without draw- 
ing attention.” 

I had to support her down the aisle to 
the door. A verger met us concernedly in 
the porch. He murmured something about 
fetching a glass of water. Nancy shook 
her head feebly. 

I said: “Thanks, no. If she might rest 
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here a moment, while I go get a taxi . . 

He came with me to the outside steps. 
He said ; “That affair was enough to up- 
set any lady. I don’t wonder she looks ill.’’ 

When I reentered the porch Nancy 
smiled at me bravely. The verger was still 
there, and I could no longer forbear the 
question that was tormenting both Nancy 
and myself. 

I said : “Did they catch the poor fellow, 
do you know ?’’ 

It seemed an age before the answer 
came. 

“Unfortunately he got away. He must 
have slipped through into the diocesan 
buildings. At any rate, he hadn’t been 
found yet. The mystery is how he ever 
got into the gallery at all. We’ve been 
troubled before with cranks of the kind, 
but never before so sensationally.’’ 

We were silent during the short drive 
to Monray Street. Cuthbert and Millie 
Hollidew were in the sitting room, but 
there was no sign of Rufus Carlisle. 

Miss Hollidew exclaimed at sight of 
Nancy: “My goodness, what have you 
been doing to the child, Mr. Murchison?’’ 

I said: “Nancy isn’t feeling very well.” 

“My goodness!” reiterated Miss Holli- 
dew. “She looks like a corpse. I’ve some 
brandy in my room.” 

The good-hearted creature almost car- 
ried Nancy upstairs, and a little later we 
could hear her bustling about in the kitch- 
en and crying out to know what had be- 
come of the hot-water bag. On the way 
back to Nancy she put her head in at the 
door. 

“I want her to go to bed. but d’you 
think she will ? She’s worried ill over that 
old fool of a father of hers. He ought to 
be put in the asylum.” 

She vanished again precipitately, leav- 
ing Cuthbert and me to stare at each 
other. 

I said: “What a warm heart Miss 
Hollidew has, Mr. Weinseidle.” 

Cuthbert said: “Undoubtedly.” 

He pulled his little bit of a mustache and 
nodded at me almost humanly. My praise 
of Miss Hollidew had evidently touched 
him. 

A moment later Rufus Carlisle stumbled 
in and fell to his knees by the piano stool. 

The man was a scarecrow. His clothes 
were torn and dirty, and he shook like a 


leaf. His eyes were two live coals set in 
a china-white face. He began to mumble 
inarticulately, beating his thin hands to- 
gether. 

The spectacle was too much for Cuth- 
bert’s reserve. He said: “Old boy’s been 
on a jag. Might have fallen off a street 
car by the look of him. Absolutely!” 

“Mr. Weinseidle, I know you like 
Nancy,” I said. “Will you promise me 
something for her sake?” 

He said: “Undoubtedly.” 

I said : “If you hear or read of anything 
unusual which took place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral this evening, please say nothing 
to anyone about this poor old man here. 
I don’t want to speak any plainer. I’m 
sure you will understand.” 

Cuthbert nodded. 

66 A ND if you can give Miss Hollidew 

^ the hint. I’ll be doubly grateful,” 
I said. “It’s a strangely sad world, Mr. 
Weinseidle. If we don’t help each other 
now and then, we’re lost to happiness. 
You’ll keep your own counsel, won’t 
you ?” 

He did a thing that endeared his eccen- 
tricity to me for always. He stood up and 
very shyly offered his hand. 

“Sure, Mr. Murchison . . . fond of 
Nancy, y’know . . . glad to help.” 

I said: “I wonder if we could persuade 
Mr. Carlisle to go to bed, without trou- 
bling Nancy.” 

To my surprise, Cuthbert winked. He 
put his face down to the old man’s and 
said: “Satanoil!” 

The effect upon Rufus Carlisle was 
amazing. He looked at Cuthbert with an 
expression of terror such as I hope never 
again to see on the face of any living crea- 
ture. He put out a shaking hand, as if to 
ward off a blow. 

Cuthbert said: “Hadn’t you better go 
to bed, Mr. Carlisle? Listen: Satanoil.” 

“In Heaven’s name,” Rufus Carlisle 
mumbled, “who are you? You’re not — 
you’re not — I’ll go, I’ll go. You wouldn’t 
do that. No, no ! Not that name . . .” 

I believe I am not wrong in stating that 
he ran from the room. We heard him 
clawing his way up the stairs and then 
the thud of his bedroom door closing. The 
whole thing was so astonishing that for 
the moment I was speechless. Even Cuth- 
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bert seemed shaken by the result of his 
effort. 

I said presently. “How on earth did 
you do that? What was that you said to 
him, Mr. Weinseidle?” 

He answered: “I said, Satanoil.” 

“Satanoil! What does that mean?” 

“I’m hanged if T know, Mr. Murchison. 
Honest I don’t. There was a chap here 
before you came, fellow named Mertz. 
Queer bird. I heard him say that to the 
old boy one time, and the old chap nearly 
took a fit. Just thought I’d try it on him 
now.” 

I could think of nothing to say for the 
moment, but: “Did Mertz know that you 
overheard ?” 

“I don’t think so. Didn’t see me. Only 
passing, y’know.” 

I repeated the name aloud several times, 
trying to find a clue to the meaning. 

“Satanoil. Satanoil.” 

The significance stared me in the face, 
and yet I could not grasp it. 

At this moment, Mollie Hollidev re- 
joined us. She said: “Did you eve/ see 
the like of old Rufus Carlisle? Cuthbert, 
I simply must have a cigarette. The old 
boy looks as if he’s been hit by a cyclone, 
and he’s rattier than ever. Nancy’s seeing 
him into bed. 

“I was to tell you, Mr. Murchison, that 
she’s feeling well again, and will be down 
in the kitchen in a minute or two.” 

W'hile I waited in the kitchen I lit the 
gas stove, just for the comfort of seeing 
the flames. Nancy came in very quietly 
and shut the door. She came straight to 
me and put her head on my shoulder. She 
cried a little. 

I tried to comfort her. I said: “Well, 
he’s come home safe and sound. We 
must be thankful for that. It isn’t as 
bad as it seems, you know. They’ll never 
find out who it was. I don’t suppose 
they’ll even try.” 

She said : “It isn’t so much that part of 
it, Maurice. It’s the general hopelessness 
and depression of everything. All sorts 
of queer, horrible things seem to be go- 
ing on all around us. I feel sometimes as 
if I were living in the middle of a night- 
mare, and that none of us really existed 
outside my dream. And I get fright- 
ened . . . nothing will ever hurt you or 
take you away from me, will it?” 


“Not if I have any say in the matter,” I 
said. “Come, we mustn’t get morbid. A 
good sleep and you’ll feel ever so much 
better in the morning. 

“Maurice,” .she said, “who is Mr. 
Mertz?” 

I almost answered, “Toad.” But, apart 
from my caution, I couldn’t be sure that 
I’d been right in saying so. I don’t know 
even now if it was so. I think it was, but 
I don’t know. 

What I did say was: “Does it matter, 
dearest? I mean, I expect he’s just an 
ordinary kind of mortal, a little eccentric, 
perhaps, who has a quaint liking for your 
father. It isn’t fair of us to lay everything 
at Mertz’s door, for we really can’t be 
sure that his influence is evil.” 

“It is ... it is,” Nancy said passion- 
ately. “Maurice, a woman knows these 
things instinctively. I always felt that 
there was something horrible about Mr. 
Mertz. Always. There’s an uncleanness, 
a wickedness ...” 

I said: “Never fear, it can’t touch us. 
Look here, I promise to find out all about 
Mertz for you, within a day or two. That 
ought to be easy enough.” 

“Be careful,” she said. I felt a little 
shudder go through her. “Maurice, be 
careful. In some way that I can’t under- 
stand I know that he’s dangerous. Prom- 
ise that you will not go alone.” 

“I’ll take Crampton with me.” I 
laughed. “We’ll make a start at the spot 
where you last saw your Dad with Mertz ; 
that lane in Carlton. Crampton’s big 
enough to eat half a dozen of your 
Mertzes. I promise we’ll be careful.” 

This seemed to soothe her, and a little 
later I was able to persuade her to go to 
bed. 

CHAPTER 9 

Tonight I Coma 

W HEN I entered the Treasury next 
morning I knew a little stir of 
trepidation and excitement in my 
veins. I felt that the night would mark 
further extraordinary happenings. The 
paramount thought was: Will Toad re- 
veal himself? 

I still believed that he would. We were 
about to enter a new phase of this uni- 
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quely abominable experience. I felt it 
profoundly. 

Almost as soon as I entered the build- 
ing I encountered George Framling. He 
smiled at me rather strangely and held 
out a letter. It was addressed Maurice 
Murchison, Esq., One of the Seven, Pre- 
mier’s Office, Melbourne. 

I opened it. There was nothing but a 
small oblong of white cardboard. On it 
was roughly drawn a toad with its thick 
squat body covered with warts or tuber- 
cles, and the pored protruberance behind 
each eye. Underneath the drawing this 
line was hand printed: 

Bufo vulgaris. He spits poison. 

Somehow I could not resist grinning. 
It had, no doubt, been intended to scare 
me: actually it had the opposite effect. 
The melodrama was overdone. That is 
the worst of your criminal — he cannot 
resist a theatrical strutting. 

I suppose I must have looked a ques- 
tion, for Framling said: “Yes, as far as I 
know, we each got one : Hermann did, for 
he rang me up to tell me. You’ll find that 
the premier, Branden, Sir Hector, and 
Crampton were similarly honored in this 
morning’s mail. It’s a crude threat.’’ 

“The point that occurs to me,” I said, 
“is that it shows Toad has a complete 
knowledge of who we are and what we 
are. It is evident he wanted to let us know 
this on the eve of declaring himself. I 
don’t quite like that part of it. He must 
be fully equipped to defy us.” 

“I can’t see it,” Framling said. “Her- 
mann says it’s sheer bluff. He says Toad 
can’t possibly be such a fool as to put him- 
self into our hands. It doesn’t stand to 
reason.” 

I reminded him of the appalling death 
of Mr. Gregory: “Toad is too evidently 
outside ordinary methods and manners. 
He tells us so, here on this card. He may 
have chosen a crude way of doing so — in 
fact, he admits it, for he boasts of himself 
as bufo vulgaris — but he means business, 
all the same. He can spit poison. He has 
proved it, and he is prepared to prove it 
again.” 

“Perhaps you’re right, Maurice. If we 
knew what the poison consisted of, we 
could look for the antidote. The trouble 


is that we don’t know. As Branden said, 
it’s an outrage on probability.” 

I inquired how the premier was. 

"Not at all well. There isn’t a chance 
of having him with us tonight. He’s as 
worried as the devil. I’m to report all 
that takes place at the earliest opportunity. 
Sir Hector Corrilees had a long talk with 
Mr. Hannaford yesterday, and I fancy 
they arrived at some decision. Sir Hector 
has full power to speak for the premier 
tonight.” 

For the remainder of the day the mat- 
ter rested there. Routine vents claimed 
our attention. The sole interlude was pro- 
vided by Professor Branden, who looked 
in briefly to ask whether Framling and I 
had received cards. 

He said: “Well, Mr. Murchison, the 
chase grows stem.” 

“At any rate, we hope to sight the 
quarry soon,” I replied. 

He smiled a little sadly. 

“I’m utterly depressed. I thought I 
knew something of chemical science, but it 
appears that I really know very little. I 
haven’t a ghost of an idea what this 
darned amber fluid is. I feel like a child 
groping its way through the most ordinary 
lessons. I’m ashamed and humbled. 

1 *^ >* 

xn . . . 

I had an uncomfortable impression that 
he was on the point of breaking down 
completely. His face was haggard and his 
voice shook. 

I interjected hastily: “You take alto- 
gether too severe a view of your own 
measure of responsibility. Professor. No 
man could do more than you have, seeing 
the complete fog in which you are forced 
to work. I don’t see how you can expect 
to discover anything, having nothing at 
all to go on.” 

But he would not listen to this. 

"It’s my job, and I’ve failed. Some- 
times I’m tempted to beg Mr. Hannaford 
to hand the task elsewhere. Johns of Ade- 
laide, or Paul Birkett, from the Bureau 
of Science and Industry. Both keen, 
clever men. They might succeed. The 
only thing that holds me is that poor Gre- 
gory was my friend. I want to avenge 
him myself. I tell you, Murchison, I will 
discover this devil’s brew. I will — if it 
kills me.” 

He calmed, presently, and went away. 
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And so the day passed. 

Nancy and I had tea cosily together in 
the evening. Mollie Hollidew was dining 
with Cuthbert in the city, and old Rufus 
Carlisle had wandered away early in the 
afternoon. Nancy, I thought, seemed 
much happier about him. 

She said : "He was so quiet and gentle 
this morning. It was lovely to see him. 
He kissed me of his own accord, and 
spoke of mother — a thing he hasn’t done 
for years. Such a grave, solemn old chap, 
as if all the cares of the world were rest- 
ing on his poor shoulders.” 

I hated leaving her alone in the house, 
but it could not be helped. I had told her 
that I had some special correspondence of 
the premier’s to attend to, and I should 
probably be home late. I made her promise 
that she would not leave the house on any 
pretext whatever. 

She did so laughingly. 

“Why, Maurice, how dreadfully seri- 
ous you look. Of course, I can’t go out. 
I have to wait in for father.” 

Not being able to tell her about Toad, 
I had to pretend that my seriousness was 
unconscious. 

1 said: “It is having to leave you that 
gives me a dour look, I expect. Anyway, 
1 always hated correspondence, letter 
writing is an art of which I know nothing.” 

I found Hermann strolling upiand down 
in front of the Treasury main entrance. I 
knew from the enthusiastic grip of his 
handshake that he was feeling in fine 
fettle. Indeed, he presently unburdened 
himself with all the naivet6 of school 
girl attending her first party. 

“If Toad comes tonight, Murchison, 
it’s his finish. I’ll have a plainclothes man 
hiding around every exit in the building. 
He can’t escape, no matter how he tries. 
No one is to interfere with him if and 
when he enters. We’ll be like the good 
old British bulldog, Murchison. We don’t 
object to his coming, but we do object to 
his going.” 

The detective was rubbing his hands 
together in a pleasurable sense of im- 
pending triumph. I thought the optimism 
ill-judged, but refrained from saying so. 

He knew my opinion and was not all 
impressed by it. It would have been idle 
to labor my point. And after all, I didn’t 
want to be thought presumptuous. His 


experience was far greater than mine. 

Sir Hector Corrilees, Professor Brand- 
en, and Framling, I now learned, were 
already waiting in the premier’s room. On 
the arrival, shortly, of Crampton, we three 
joined the others. I looked at the clock 
on the mantel, as I took my seat at Fram- 
ling’s side. It pointed ten minutes to eight 
o’clock. 

Ten minutes until we saw him face to 
face — the Toad that spat poison. We 
sat stiffly, and our faces grew tense . . . 

CHAPTER 10 

So Water Won’t Bum? 

T hose ten minutes seemed an 
eternity of waiting. I suppose this 
was because every man of us was 
silent. The chief commissioner sat in the 
premier’s chair, his large mouth twisted 
in a thoughtful grimace, and his hands 
clasped squarely on top of his almost bald 
head. 

Professor Branden, thin and angular, 
sat at Sir Hector’s elbow. He was staring 
into a vacancy and his lips moved sound- 
lessly. 

Hermann and Crampton were stationed 
one on either side of the room, close to 
the inner door of green baize. Their posi- 
tion was a strategic one and argued ill 
for Toad’s escape by the way he would 
enter. The detective’s farmer-like face held 
a grim smile, in which was blended resolve 
and doubt. He caught my eye and nodded 
briefly, as if to emphasize his scepticism. 

Sir Hector broke the quiet by saying: 
“The ordinary messenger is in attendance 
outside, you said, Framling?” 

“Yes,” George replied. “I gave him 
no name. I merely instructed that a visitor 
might call, asking to see the premier: in 
which case, Baines was to show him in 
here. He was then to inform the two 
plainclothes men who are waiting in the 
clerk’s room opposite. The three will take 
up a position outside the premier’s door.” 

Sir Hector was muttering his approval 
of this, when the clock on the mantel 
chimed eight. With the last stroke, as it 
seemed, the baize door opened to dis- 
close the stolid features of the messenger, 
Baines. 

He said: “A gentleman to see the 
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premier, sir. May I show him in, now?” 

“Show him in,” Sir Hector snapped. 

He said under his breath, darting a 
look at Hermann : "There’s punctuality 
for you. Now, gentlemen, watch your- 
selves.” 

His face was set. 

Hermann’s astonishment was plain to 
see. In spite of his careful preparations, 
he had never really expected Toad to 
keep the appointment. Nor, I think, had 
any of us but myself. But mine had been 
intuition rather than a reasoning of prob- 
abilities. 

I was still tasting my fortuitous triumph 
when Toad came into the room. 

Three times I have attempted to draw 
a pen portrait of this man — as we saw 
him then, for the first time, openly — and 
three times I have scored out what I have 
written. The truth is that Toad somehow 
defies description. The likeness is here at 
the back of my mind, but I cannot focus it. 

Let me try once more. 

He was short and squat ; globular face, 
with high, bushy brows, a wide straight 
slit of a mouth, and flattened nostrils. His 
cheekbones were oblique. Eastern. A 
short, dun-colored down — scarcely to be 
described as hair — covered his skull. The 
flesh of his throat was in folds. 

No ; I have failed again. This reads as 
the description of some animal, not of a 
man. Let it stand, in all its crude, in- 
human ugliness. Add to this the eyes: 
large, with drowsy lids, and pouched be- 
low the eyeballs ; a flame-colored iris . . . 

This was the face that confronted us 
presently from across the premier’s table. 
I was reminded of some carnival mask set 
upon thick, humping shoulders — coldly 
impassive, fascination in its superlative 
arrogance. 

Sir Hector Corrilees said curtly : “You 
are Toad ?” 

The voice which replied was smooth, 
yet concise and faintly ironic. 

“I am Toad. But you are not the 
premier.” 

“Mr. Hannaford is ill,” Sir Hector 
said, in his quick, uncompromising tones. 
“He deputed me to hear what you have 
to say.” 

A little curious sound escaped Profes- 
sor Branden. He was staring at Toad in- 
tently, his mouth hung open and his 


brows were frowning. Suddenly he ap- 
peared to grasp the thought in his mind. 
He pointed a lean, accusing finger. 

“I remember you now. You’re Michael 
Domidorf. Of course. How stupid of me 
to forget ...” 

Toad said: “I was always just ahead 
of you in class, Branden, wasn’t I? I’m 
still ahead, you see.” 

This, I believe, was the keynote to the 
man — his insane egotism. His crazy 
genius stood astride his world of self, and 
fretted to stand astride the souls of men. 
He lusted for power, like some demoniac 
demigod, and felt the scepter of it already 
in his hands. 

“Domidorf . . 

“Toad, at your service, Branden.” 

“Toad, the . . .” Branden’s voice rose 
thinly. “Your criminal lunacy might be 
expected to welcome even the perversion 
of a name. What hellish thing did you 
do to Stephen Gregory ? Answer me that, 
before we call you to account ...” 

The flicker of a smile crossed Toad’s 
face. 

“You’re hysterical, Branden. Gregory 
brought about his own death. As well 
blame your Maker when the lightning 
strikes you.” 

“You’re not omnipotent.” 

“So near to that, Branden,” Toad said 
unemotionally, “that I can afford to over- 
look your childishness.” 

Sir Hector Corrilees interrupted. 

“Branden, please. Now, you Toad, as 
you style yourself. I hardly believe that 
you’d be brazen enough, for all your hardi- 
hood, to put yourself so completely in 
our hands. Of that we’ll talk later. We’ll 
hear first what you have to say.” 

Again that flicker of a smile. 

“Brave words, Corrilees, but they won’t 
help you. Why, you fools, I hold you in 
the hollow of my hand. 1 can destroy you 
and your world. The earth is mine and 
the fullness thereof. I shall take toll of 
the nations. And no man dare lift his 
hand against me, lest I wreck the uni- 
verse. Power, Branden — that’s what I 
hold.” 

A MADMAN, plainly. And yet the 
thought brought no comfort. If he 
had ranted . . . But his voice was not 
even raised in emphasis. He might have 
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been stating plain, everyday facts, for all 
of his cold, unbalanced emotion. Only his 
eyes betrayed the exultation of his thought. 
Their flame seemed to ebb and flow. 

Sir Hector Corrilees was unpleasantly 
amused. It was evident that now he 
thought he knew precisely the kind of man 
with whom we were dealing. 

He said, glancing at Hermann: “So 
that’s it, is it? Well, Hermann, I don’t 
think we need wait any longer, do you? 
We can’t hang you, 'Toad, but we can 
do the next best thing. We can put you 
where your destructive notions can’t do 
any harm. And we’ll do it now.’’ 

His strong teeth bit the end from a 
cigar. He looked at Framling and me, 
as much as to say; “Well, all the upset 
is over. The premier is going to be 
mighty relieved to hear the truth of it.” 

Hermann and Crampton had come 
quietly forward. They stood each at 
Toad’s elbow, the very incarnation of 
stern, relentless officialdom. Hermann had 
a pair of handcuffs in his hand. He was 
grinning a little. He even allowed him- 
self to joke. 

He said: “Now, then, Napoleon, you’re 
keeping the court waiting. And there’s 
the battle of Waterloo to be seen to.” 

“Wait,” Toad said quietly. 

Some quality in his voice struck the 
grin from Hermann’s face. Sir Hector 
sensed it, too, for he paused in the lighting 
of his cigar, to peer uncertainly at Toad. 

“Do you think,” the smooth, chill voice 
proceeded, “that I was so incredibly stupid 
as not to foresee this action on your 
part ? I have taken all precautions against 
It. This will be plainer when I have 
demonstrated what I have come to demon- 
strate. 

“I said that I would produce incontest- 
able proof of my right to dictate not only 
to this Government, but to the govern- 
ments and peoples of the entire earth. 
Incidentally, Branden’s curiosity may ob- 
tain a hint as to the method of Gregory’s 
death.” 

“And suppose we prefer not to see this 
precious demonstration?” Sir Hector said. 

Toad replied, with a careless shrug of 
his shoulders: “In that case you will 
precipitate the most stupendous calamity 
which has ever fallen upon mankind. I 
warn you, I am sane and serious.” 


The allusion to Gregory, I could see, 
had caught the attention of Professor 
Branden. He was a-quiver, in a scienti- 
fic sense, to establish the identity of the 
amber fluid. 

He said: “A little further delay. Sir 
Hector, can hardly matter. If there is any 
demonstration, however absurd, it might 
not be amiss to have it.” 

I smile sadly now when I think of our 
cocksureness. For the moment, even my 
fears had been calmed. I was seeing Toad 
as a bombastic lunatic who had poisoned 
Gregory by means of some obscure chem- 
istry and was threatening to poison us 
all in the pursuit of his monstrous ambi- 
tions. Of the shocking truth I had no con- 
ception. 

“Go ahead if you wish,” replied Sir 
Hector. 

“Thank you. Will some one bring me 
water, preferably in an iron basin. Not 
more than a tumblerful. Also, allow me 
— for your sakes, rather than my own — 
to stand here, a little apart.” 

At Sir Hector’s nod Hermann and 
Crampton drew away a few paces. Fram- 
ling left the room to obtain what was re- 
quired. 

Hermann said bluntly: “No tricks. 
There are six of us here, and there are 
men posted inside and outside the build- 
ing. You can’t get away. Besides, at the 
first sign of any funny business, I shall 
shoot to kill.” 

“When I leave here, as I shall shortly, 
it will be by myself and with your full 
permission,” Toad said. 

Hermann sneered incredulously. 

Framling came back with a small ena- 
mel basin. He said, as he handed this to 
Toad: “Is that enough water?” 

“A little too much,” Toad said. He 
poured some into the fireplace, and set the 
basin on a chair. 

He turned then to Branden, the red of 
his eyes glowing. “Branden, what would 
you say if I told you that I could burn 
water?” 

“What?” Branden exclaimed. 

Suddenly he laughed outright in thin, 
reedy tones. He said, “Are you as mad 
as that? I’m sorry. Sir Hector; I’ve 
wasted your time after all.” 

“Wait,” Toad said. “Suppose you tell 
us, Branden, why water will not ignite. 
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as the world now understands ignition.” 

"DRANDEN said mechanically : “Every 
child knows that water will not burn 
because it cannot combine with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere. That is a scientific 
fact.” 

"Allow me then to introduce you to 
Satanoil,” Toad said. 

Some small object — I could not distin- 
guish what it was — fell from his hand in- 
to the basin. Immediately he stepped away 
from it, his palms before his eyes. 

Satanoil! . . . For a second I had a 
vision of old Rufus Carlisle kneeling at the 
piano stool, with Cuthbert’s face lowered 
to speak that very word. Satanoil . . . 
Satanoil . . . The full meaning of the 
name burst upon me. 

And as instantaneously the thing it- 
self burst upon our astounded senses. 
From the basin shot a single wide tongue 
of jade-green flame, edged with bright 
orange. It rose three or four feet in the air 
and spread like a fan. There was no 
noise of its burning but the room was 
pervaded by a sudden enormous sensa- 
tion of heat. I could hear the tiny crack- 
ing of the enamel lining the basin, which 
seemed to rock on the chair. 

As swiftly as it had come, so the flame 
died. Nothing remained but a thin green 
haze immediately over the basin. My eyes 
were paining in the way they had pained 
once before, when I had incautiously 
looked at the flame of an oxy-acetylene 
welding process. There was a faint acrid- 
ness in the air. 

Professor Branden’s face was aghast. 
He said : “What — what — what — ” over 
and over like a child. 

Beyond that was the silence of utter 
consternation. Sir Hector Corrilees was 
breathing like a man in a fit. Crampton 
was wiping tears of hurt from his eyes, 
while Framling’s face was buried in his 
hands. 

On this silence came the smooth voice 
of Toad. 

“When I said I had taken precautions 
against my arrest here tonight, I might 
have said that they had to do with this 
thing that I call Satanoil. How do you 
like the name, Branden? 

“Never mind that now. The point is 
tliis. Should I not return to a certain 


place by midnight, what happened in this 
basin will happen in the river. 

“I need say no more. You have imagin- 
ation enough to visualize the picture. 
Fresh water or salt, a drop of Satanoil will 
do for it what one match will do for a 
forest. The river runs to the ocean, and 
the ocean to other oceans. Touch me and 
the world burns. You begin to under- 
stand at last the tremendous power that 
I wield. 

“And now for my terms. You pay me 
one million pounds as Victoria’s share in 
the price of the world’s immunity. I have 
done with playing. I give you one week 
to consent. If at this hour today in a week 
the acceptance of the government is not 
notified to me through the columns of 
the press, I shall punish swiftly. And I 
shall go on punishing until my will is 
done.” 

“You devil !” Branden choked. 

Sir Hector Corrilees seemed to rouse 
himself from a state of stupefaction. 

He said hoarsely: “What guarantee 
do we have that even if we agree to this 
preposterous sum in payment, further 
demands will not be made on us?” 

For the first time Toad ceased to smile. 

“None. If it’s my will you go on pay- 
ing. The world pays or perishes. You 
talk of the great kings of the earth ! Bah ! 
Never a king in history such as I shall be. 
Science, Branden ; power. Satanoil, 
Branden. Get over that if you can !” 

Branden said: “Are you human? Was 
it with that you murdered poor Gregory? 
You black-hearted devil!” 

Toad was impervious. There was rw 
change in his cool, unangercd tones. 

“The wet of his veins fed the flames, 
Branden. As a quick and effective means 
of suicide I can recommend Satanoil. A 
drop on your tongue . . 

I saw Herman reach out a great hand 
toward him as he turned to the door. Sir 
Hector Corrilees saw it, too, and called 
harshly: “Let him go, Hermann. We 
daren’t risk it. Tell those men outside — ” 

His voice broke sharply. 

Toad paused, his flame-colored iris 
glowing from the shadowed doorway. In 
the dimness of my aching sight his features 
seemed to puff and swell. 

He said: “So water won’t burn, eh, 
Branden? Well, you’re wiser now.” 
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As he turned a hideous travesty of 
laughter left his lips. 

CHAPTER 11 

Calling Mr. X 

G eorge framling, on his own 

initiative, told the mystified plain- 
clothes police and the messenger 
Baines that they were no longer required. 

When he returned from doing so he 
drew my attention to the basin used in 
Toad’s demonstration. The enamel lin- 
ing was cracked and melted — evidence of 
the terrific heat to which it had been sub- 
jected. Not a vestige of moisture remained. 

The green haze or smoke had also 
vanished. As in the case of poor Gregory, 
it had slowly and imperceptibly thinned 
into nothingness. 

I could not help wondering whether 
here, also, the air held an imperishable 
photographic record of events. It seemed 
to me that in that confined space there was 
a possibility that the whole contents of the 
room might thus be impressed upon the 
atmosphere. 

Given certain conditions of lighting 
and perspective, I thought, our tragic 
group might be reproduced — as it were, 
■superimposed upon the room itself — long 
after its individual members were scat- 
tered and dead. 

My theory proved correct, but in part 
only. This curious photogenic property of 
Satanoil would appear to have been 
limited in effect to within two or three 
feet of its action only. As a consequence, 
in this case its influence was confined to 
Toad — who stood nearest — and the chair 
and basin. 

Some four times, I believe, persons have 
claimed since to have seen this phantom, 
and on this basis is founded the super- 
stition still current that the premier’s 
room in the Treasury building is haunted. 
The effect, I am told, is that of a short, 
stocky man standing, hands before his 
face, close to a chair holding a basin. On 
all four occasions the hour was around 
dusk and the lighting was natural. 

The scientific and curious may make 
what they will of this phenomenon. I 
venture no opinion, except to state that 
I doubt that Toad himself was aware of 


it. In any event, I am certain it was be- 
yond his designing. Professor Branden 
was emphatic on this point. 

It was the primary property of Satan- 
oil that was concerning him, now. I could 
read in his expression that he was doubt- 
ing his own sanity. All his preconceived 
notions and precise scientific maxims had 
tumbled about his ears. The impossible 
had become possible. 

Sir Hector Corrilees was striding about 
the room. He halted abruptly, and said: 
“Shocking! Shocking I A terrible power 
to be in the hands of any man, let alone 
a criminal. No man, sane or insane, is to 
be trusted with such power." 

Framling said; “Satanoil. It’s well 
named.” 

Professor Branden struck his forehead. 

“Gentlemen, it violates all established 
principles of science. And yet — you saw 
it. You saw water burn. What do I say? 
Am I mad, myself? Corrilees — Murch- 
ison — you saw it. Say you saw it . . .’’ 

It was some time before the hysteria 
of his fear left him. Crampton ran for 
some brandy. Upon this Branden revived 
sufficiently to reply to Sir Hector. 

The chief commissioner asked : “Can 
you hazard an explanation? I want to 
understand what I can of your point of 
view. Water, you told us, will not burn 
because it cannot be made to combine 
with the oxygen of the air. I take it, then, 
that Toad has effected this combination. 
Am I right?" 

“How else?" Branden murmured. 

He paused a moment, wetting his lips 
with a trembling tongue. 

“The chemist distinguishes bodies into 
simple and compound substances. A 
chemical union is not merely a mixture of 
the components, such as would take 
place if we shook together white and 
black sand, but an entirely new substance 
is formed with properties utterly dif- 
ferent from any of its constituents. 

“Water — as said — to burn must com- 
bine with the oxygen of the air. It is first 
necessary to decompose it into its equiv- 
alent gases. But when this is done, these 
gases immediately combine to return to 
the original state — water." 

Branden stared at us in turn. “And so 
it becomes necessary — if water is to burn 
— not only to decompose it into its gases. 
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but to fix those gases for at least suffi- 
ciently long to permit their ignition. Some 
intermediary has to be found which frees 
and ignites in a continuously evolving 
process. In Satanoil Toad has apparently 
discovered this intermediary . . . Sir 
Hector, what is to be done?” 

“I wish I knew,” Corrilees said. His 
own face was gray. “We must confer 
at once with the premier. God help us 
... If the world knew, it would become 
insane with fear. The destruction of the 
entire globe is at the will of one man — 
and that man a dangerous lunatic.” 

“Say, rather, perverted genius,” Brand- 
en said. “In all my horror I cannot escape 
the brilliance of what he has done. To 
have achieved such a thing as that . . .” 

Hermann interposed; “Professor, you 
addressed him as Michael Domidorf? I 
saw the name on the class lists and traced 
it, as I thought, to a harmless conclusion. 
Domidorf is supposed to have died ten 
years back. I saw the entry in the regis- 
ter.” 

“Nevertheless, as you see,” Branden 
said, with a weary smile, “Domidorf is 
alive. For rejusons of his own, no doubt, 
he preferred to be thought dead. It is 
not very difficult to perpetrate a fraud 
of that description, Hermann. A medical 
corpse, and a venal registrar, and the 
thing is done. Michael Domidorf died 
and some other name was taken. We 
must find what that other name is. Every- 
thing now, depends upon it.” 

“In what way?” asked Hermann. 

“We have a week of truce. It is un- 
likely that Toad would entrust a con- 
federate pennanently with the means of 
so dreadful a world holocaust. Depend 
upon it, this confederate is ignorant of the 
deadly property of his task. He is told, 
should Toad not return at a certain hour, 
to do a certain thing. It is, one presumes, 
that he empty a certain liquid into the 
Yarra River. 

“He is unaware of the tremendous re- 
sults that will follow his act. It would be 
easy to deceive such a man. He might 
be told, for example, that the liquid was 
to be thus disposed of in order that it 
should not fall into the hands of the 
police.” 

I think we all followed this reasoning 
readily enough. 


Hermann said, "I believe you’ve hit 
on it.” 

"And so, you see,” Branden continued, 
“it is extremely improbable that Toad — 
fearing that in ignorance his confederate 
may bungle and precipitate disaster — 
will trust another in the intervals of his 
hiding. He feels tolerably safe from dis- 
covery. 

“In fact, I believe this is at the bottom 
of the murder of poor Gregory. Toad 
dares not be caught at a time when he has 
not the safeguard of his confederate. 
Gregory was a threat, therefore Toad de- 
stroyed him.” 

“You say confederate,” Sir Hector 
Corrilees questioned. “Why not con- 
federates?” 

“For the reasons already stated,” 
Branden replied. “Satanoil, as Toad well 
knows, is too dangerous a thing to play 
with. A single confederate is all he needs.” 

A T THIS point my attention wandered. 

I was, in short, testing the horror of 
my own thought. I could no longer escape 
the conclusion that Nancy’s father was the 
confederate of whom Branden had made 
mention. 

All the facts pointed to it. If I had been 
sure that no other confederate existed — 
that old Rufus Carlisle was alone in his 
hideous, if unconscious, partnership of 
evil — I think I should have made my 
conclusions known to the rest. 

But I was not sure. I felt that before 
committing myself to a step which must 
inevitably bring sorrow to the girl I 
loved, I ought first to settle this point 
beyond doubt. 

That is to say, I must identify Toad 
with Mertz. If Toad and Mertz were not 
one and the same, then Mertz was also a 
confederate. There was also the man who 
had masqueraded as the Chinese herbalist. 

Everything was so involved that I 
would not risk Nancy’s hurt until I saw 
more clearly. It might even be that Mertz, 
not Rufus Carlisle, was Toad’s single con- 
federate, and that the old man was merely 
coincident in his outburst of adventist 
mania. And so I decided to keep my own 
counsel still. 

Crampton was sitting stolidly at the 
end of the table. Under cover of wbat 
Professor Branden was saying, I invited 
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the park policeman to join me next day in 
a thorough search of the locality where 
Nancy had lost sight of her father and 
Mertz. 

1 said: “If you could get the day off, 
or manage between shifts, I’d like you 
to join me in a little tour of exploration. 
I want to trace a man named Mertz. We 
may be wasting our time, but I think not.” 

“I’ll go,” Crampton said promptly. 

I arranged to meet Crampton outside 
the Treasury at nine o’clock the next 
morning. I told him of the lane in Carl- 
ton, and said that Mertz had been seen to 
enter the lane one night. 

“I know the spot,” Crampton said. “A 
bad quarter. We’ll go through that district 
with a fine-tooth comb.” 

And knife-like there entered my con- 
sciousness the thought of old Rufus 
Carlisle. Fire and water . . . water and 
fire . . . jor the firmament shall pass away 
in flame. His prophecy. 

What did Nancy’s father know of this 
ghastly business? 

Crampton lived with his wife in a small 
wooden cottage on the bank of the Salt- 
water River. The property was their own, 
and stood apart from the nearest neighbor 
by some hundred and fifty yards. The 
locality is bare and bleak ; at night, when 
the almost invariable wind is howling, it 
is eerie and hostile. 

The Cramptons were alone in the house 
.•xcept for a nine-year-old granddaughter, 
Mary Jonas — left by their only child, a 
daughter who had married and died in 
widowhood. Mary had been formally 
adopted by her grandparents, who lav- 
ished upon her the affection they had 
known for their daughter. 

These scant particulars were told to 
me by Crampton himself, in the course of 
our journey by street car to North Carl- 
ton, on the morning after our meeting 
with Toad. The park policeman was 
likable ; a little heavy in conversation, per- 
hai)s, but honest as the day. 

We got off two stops from the end of 
the line and set to work to find our bear- 
ings. 

Crampton said, “Looking for Mertz in 
here is going to be a slow business. We’ll 
save time if we divide up and take a street 
each. Are you game to tackle it, Mr. 
Murchison ?” 


“Why not?” I asked. 

“All right,” Crampton said. “You take 
the street ahead and I’ll start in further 
back We’ll meet at the other end of 
the lane. Just one word of warning. Don’t 
go inside any of the houses. Any you 
think worth a look over, make a note if 
them. We’ll go through them together.” 

I began to appreciate the unsavory lot 
of the canvasser in mean localities, as I 
progressed with my task. Progressed is 
hardly the right word in my own case : re- 
trogressed would describe it more ac- 
curately. 

I met denial at every door. No one 
knew the name. Some said so civilly 
enough; others with abuse. It was plain, 
in any case, that I was viewed with suspi- 
cion. 

None the less, I stuck to my task. When 
it was completed I drew a breath of re- 
lief. I had certainly drawn a blank, but 
the disappointment yielded to a sense of 
freedom. I lit a cigarette and went to 
find Crampton. 

He was waiting for me at the entrance 
to the lane. He said: “What luck?” 

“None. And you?” 

He scratched his head. 

“Why, I’m not so sure. Did you notice 
an old building midway along that looked 
as if it might once have been a factory?” 

I had. The building faced upon the 
street Crampton had canvassed. The lot 
continued right through to my street, 
where it was fenced off with broken 
pickets. It was so obviously unoccupied 
that I had not bothered to investigate it. 
I said as much to Crampton. 

“The old party in the cottage alongside 
tells me that it used to be a boot factory,” 
Crampton said. “It’s been vacant for 
some years. The point is, for several 
nights lately there has been a light in one 
of the windows.” 

“A caretaker,” I suggested. 

“There isn’t one. She’s a decent old 
party, this, and she tells me she was 
afraid it was a gang of roughnecks . . . 
What’s the time?” 

I was surprised to find that it was past 
noon. We had made a late start, and the 
morning had flown. 

“We’ll have a bite somewhere, and then 

we’ll overhaul that building, Mr. Murchi- 

___ »> 
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We found a dingy caf6, and presently 
disputed with a horde of flies for posses- 
sion of muddy coffee and some dubious 
sandwiches. After a brief smoke we set 
out for the factory. 

CHAPTER 12 

A Yellow Marble 

I T WAS a two-storied wooden struc- 
ture, very tumbledown and unpre- 
possessing. The main doors were 
locked, but we gained entry by a small 
side door leading into what had once been 
a boiler house. 

The door communicating with the fac- 
tory proper was also locked. I was look- 
ing around for something with which to 
force it, when my eye fell on an opening 
cut in the wall, evidently for the purpose 
of admitting a pulley belt. The boards 
here were loose, and we soon forced a 
passage for our bodies. 

We stood now in a barn-like area with 
a concrete floor and a number of concrete 
pillars. In the dim light we made out a 
wooden staircase rising beyond. 

“Empty enough," Crampton said. 

I was about to reply, when a step 
sounded overhead. Someone was moving 
about the second story. Not a doubt of it. 
“Come on,” Crampton said. 

We tiptoed up the stairs, arriving at a 
small landing. To the left ran a board 
corridor, with here and there an open 
doorway showing. It marked, I thought, 
a one-time group of offices. Indeed, at 
one point projected a name board, bear- 
ing the painted inscription: Secretary. 

Immediately before us was a closed 
door built of rough hardwood. Cramp- 
ton tried the handle and found it fast. 
Upon this he knocked smartly. 

“Is there anyone inside?” 

There was no reply. 

Crampton said, in an undertone: “Look 
in the other rooms.” 

I did so, and found them dusty and un- 
occupied. When I returned Crampton 
called again. 

He said: “Police here. Open this door.” 
There came suddenly sounds of move- 
ment beyond. But still no reply. I seemed 
once to hear the clink of glass and a 
hurried footfall. 


“Look out," Crampton said. 

As I stood aside he seized a broken 
stair-rail and began to batter at the lock. 
His was, I think, one of those tempera- 
ments which find anger quickly in op- 
position. The rail was tough and heavy, 
and his strength was enormous. The door 
fell inward within a minute, and we after 
it. I caught a glimpse of a man disap- 
pearing into a sort of manhole in the wall 
at the far end of the chamber. 

“After him,” Crampton roared. 

His foot caught in some obstruction as 
he spoke, and out of the tail of my eye I 
saw him fall headlong. Next moment, I 
was through the manhole upon an out- 
side platform. 

Over my head was a great beam, with 
a pulley at its end, through which de- 
pended a rusty iron chain. By these means, 
in the days of the factory’s prosperity, 
case goods had been lowered to the vehi- 
cles waiting in the lane below. I under- 
stood this much instinctively. 

I saw that the rusty chain was being 
violently agitated and peered quickly 
downward to discover the man we sought, 
lowering himself hand below hand. As 
I looked he released his hold, having come 
to the end of the chain, and dropped the 
short remaining distance. He picked him- 
self up and darted around a comer out of 
sight just as Crampton joined me. 

I was for making chase, I remember; 
but Crampton withheld me. 

He said: “It wouldn’t be any use, Mr. 
Murchison. He has too great a start on 
us. I’ve never used worse strategy in my 
life. One of us ought to have been posted 
below. But it’s too late to think of that 
now. Did you get a look at his face?” 

“No,” I said. “He had on a hat and 
overcoat, and he never once looked back. 
As far as I could see he was about medium 
height and stockily built.” 

“Could it have been Mertz?” 

I had to confess that I had never seen 
Mertz. 

“Toad, then?” 

“It could have been Toad,” I said. “It 
was his build. In the circumstances it 
might have been anybody, though.” 

Crampton shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’ll get the office to put a man on to 
watch this place, anyhow. I don’t expect 
it will be much use. He was up to no 
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good, whoever he was. He won’t walk 
into a trap. But it’s worth trying.” 

We went back through the manhole ar- 
rangement into the room. The first thing 
I noticed was that one corner of it was 
fitted up with a number of glass jars, re- 
torts and test tubes, after the manner of 
a laboratory. There was a spirit lamp 
and a glass retort; in a sink under a tap 
was a small iron crucible. 

I looked at the jars. Most of them 
were empty, but one or two contained 
liquid. One was labeled Aqua Fortis; a 
second Aqua Regia; a third Nitrate of 
Silver. The names meant nothing to me. 

From Professor Branden I learned 
later that the first was the nitric acid of 
the shops, a powerful oxidizing agent, dis- 
solving most of the metals after oxidizing 
them. In the anhydrous state it is in the 
form of six-sided prisms which become 
very hot in water and dissolve without 
disengaging any gas. 

Aqua regia, Branden said, was named 
so by the old alchemists, because it had 
the property of dissolving gold and plat- 
inum. In chemistry it was a compound of 
nitric and muriatic acids. Nitrate of silver 
was a compound of nitric acid and oxide 
of silver, and a substance of great im- 
portance in photography. 

Branden, as I have already stated, from 
the first suspected the presence of nitrate 
of silver in Satanoil, because of the ex- 
traordinary photogenic properties of this 
damnable amber fluid. 

So far as Crampton and I were con- 
cerned, these were just some kind of acids. 
We left them severely alone. 

The crucible was empty and quite dry. 
We found nothing of which we made any 
consequence, except what appeared to be 
a small yellow marble, which ’rolled from 
beneath a wad of cotton waste as Cramp- 
ton lifted it. 

EXAMINED it in turn. It was 
” made of some substance resembling 
celluloid, but more nearly approaching a 
tough papiermache. When it was held to 
the light there appeared to be a liquid 
within. If so, it was of a thick and oily 
consistency, for no amount of shaking 
produced the feel of liquid. 

Crampton dropped the yellow marble 
into his pocket 


He said : “I’ll have a look at it when I 
get home. It will be something to amuse 
Mary with.” 

I suggested that it would be safer, 
perhaps, to take the marble to Professor 
Branden. Crampton, however, declared 
that the thing was of slight importance. 

“There’s nothing inside it. It’s prob- 
ably what it looks to be — a composition 
marble. They stick them in kettles, you 
know, to keep the bottom from rusting. 
Anyhow, if I think different on looking it 
over. I’ll run it along to Branden.” 

After all, the thing was only a yellow 
marble. I made sure of this. I asked 
Crampton to let me see it once more. I 
hel(J it again to the light and satisfied my- 
self that what we had at first supposed to 
be a liquid inside was nothing more than a 
property of transparency which reflected 
the light and shade. 

It showed, I thought, how jumpy my 
mind was, tliat a mere marble, discovered 
upon premises which might conceivably 
have been occupied by Toad, could in- 
duce in me such caution. 

To show my conversion to common 
sense, I knuckled the marble as in the 
days of my youthful schooling and made 
quite a creditable shot — with the glass 
bulb of a broken thermometer for taw. 

I said: “I’ll come out and help your 
Mary play with it, one of these days. I 
used to be good . . 

There seemed little more we could do 
that day. It was getting late in the 
afternoon, and Crampton had promised to 
be home in good time that evening. We 
agreed that I should let Sir Hector Cor- 
rilees know of the empty factory, so that 
a man could be detailed to watch it, if 
that was thought necessary. 

Crampton said, at parting: “Well, Mr. 
Murchison, better luck next time. We’ve 
six days left for this job. I’ve thought 
over what you said about the possibility 
that your man, Mertz, is Toad. I think 
it unlikely. As for the chap we scared in 
the old factory, there’s nothing to show 
who he was. I’ll be in tomorrow, and 
we’ll go over the ground a second time, 
if you like.” 

We shook hands. 

I never saw Crampton again. 

I went straight to Russell Street and 
managed to persuade the commissioner’s 
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orderly to take my name to Sir Hector. 
When I entered his room I saw that 
Professor Branden was there. 

I related briefly the events of the day, 
to the place where the occupant of the 
factory had made his e.scape. Sir Hector 
seemed, I thought, a little impatient. 

“You should have taken the man on 
the beat with you. Not that I think the 
thing has any bearing on Toad. In fact, 
it seems to me to have been rather a waste 
of time.” 

Making full allowance for the burden of 
his responsibility, I thought this was un- 
just. 

I said : “You haven’t heard the whole 
of the story.” 

I then went on to relate what followed. 
When I spoke of the laboratory para- 
phernalia Branden’s haggard face lit in- 
terestedly. 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed. “That is cer- 
tainly significant. What do you say. Sir 
Hector?” 

But the chief commissioner’s disgrun- 
tled mood continued. 

“Probably some patent medicine chem- 
ist trying to evade the factory laws. We’ll 
trace him, if we can. Just as well to make 
sure. Anything else, Murchison?” 

I was rising to take my leave, when I 
remembered the yellow marble. I felt 
ashamed to mention such a trivial thing: 
but I can never be too thankful now that 
I did. 

I said: “Nothing. By the way, there 
was a sort of yellow marble tiling . . . 
Crampton took it home to give to his 
little granddaughter.” 

“What!” Branden exclaimed. 

He literally sprang from his chair. 

“What did you say? A yellow marble?” 
His eyes were snapping with excitement. 
“A yellow marble, Murchison?” 

“It looked like one,” I replied. 

Branden. said: “Good Lord! We must 
find Crampton at once. At once ! Where 
are your senses, Murchison?” 

“Why?” I asked, staring, no doubt, like 
the fool I was. 

Branden threw his hands into the air. 
He said incredulously: “Were you blind 
last night? You, too. Sir Hector?” 

“I’m darned if I know what you’re 
driving at, ’’"Sir Hector said, sharing my 
astonishment. 


The professor appeared to catch at Ws 
self-control. He took his hat from the 
table with trembling hands. 

“It was a yellow marble that Toad 
dropped into the basin of water last 
night,” he said, almost in a whisper. 

CHAPTER 13 

The Flame Descends 

I N RESPONSE to Sir Hector’s ring, 
his orderly was already in the room. 
“My car. Green. Tell them to be 
snappy. You’d better come, too Murchi- 
son. We may need you. It’s the curse of 
this affair that it has to be kept secret. 
No: I’ll drive myself. Green.” 

We tore along Flemington Road, and 
thence into Maribyrnong Road. In Mari- 
byrnong Road we turned and twisted 
through side streets until I caught sight 
of the river somewhere in the vicinity of 
the Power Magazine. 

I had scarcely identified the locality 
when Branden suddenly pointed: “That’s 
Crampton’s house on fire.” 

Sir Hector, hunched at the wheel, in- 
creased our speed. 

There had, I fondly imagined, been an 
ordinary outbreak of fire. But it came to 
me suddenly that there was something 
unusal in the appearance pf the smoke 
from the burning building. It clung to- 
gether in the form of a cone, whose base 
was flattened upon the house. It remained 
thus, neither disjjelling nor breaking its 
contour. In the rays of the setting sun 
it took on a kind of transparency, remind- 
ing me somehow of green glass. Across 
and through this glazed surface there shot 
long filaments of brilliant orange flame. 

The fire engine was drawn up on the 
river bank and firemen were running a 
hose line to the river. Here and there 
stood an odd spectator, while others has- 
tened to the scene across the open pad- 
docks. In the foreground, as we came 
to a stop with rasping brakes, a little girl 
screamed and sobbed in the agitated arms 
of an elderly woman. 

The connection had been made with the 
hose. Presently a jet of river water hurled 
itself at the conflagration. I saw the two 
hosemen brace themselves against the 
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powerful current of it, their hands locked 
about the nozzle. 

And then . . . How shall I hope to des- 
cribe what followed? Then, of a sudden, 
the silver line of darting water turned to 
a shining green. From the nozzle of the 
hose rose a spray of mist — steam — I don’t 
know what. 

From the hosemen came cries of agony. 
The hose fell to the ground, where it 
writhed like a great snake, vomiting not 
water, but a flame of green fire. 

I can still hear Professor Branden’s 
warning shout as he ran gesticulating to- 
ward the fire engine. 

“Stop that pump. Stop that pump. Cut 
off the water!’’ 

Sir Hector Q)rrilees, standing at my 
side, said hoarsely: “Did you see that? 
Did you see that, Murchison? The flame 
ran back along the water ...” 

The fireman at the pump had acted 
promptly, in response to Branden’s ter- 
rified entreaty. The green flame ceased to 
gush from the nozzle. It was withdrawn 
like a tongue, into the cavern of the burn- 
ing building. 

A medley of excited voices immediately 
arose, mingled with the groans of the in- 
jured hosemen. But on the heels of it 
came a shrill cry from Branden. He 
beckoned furiously, calling us by name. 

“Corrilees — Murchison — For God’s 
sake I” 

I saw; and for an instant my heart 
seemed to stand still. The ground about 
the hose, the hose itself, was curling in 
a green, metallic flame. Wherever water 
trickled, the green flame followed. In a 
score of places it moved over the bank to- 
ward the river itself. 

Sir Hector came to action with a roar. 

"Tear that hose out of the river. You 
men there — turn back those gutters ! Keep 
them from the river, on your lives 1” 

The officer in charge, who fortunately 
knew Sir Hector, repeated the order 
sharply. I saw men clutch at the hose 
with scaling-hooks, as I myself raced for 
a green line just disappearing over the 
brow of the bank. 

Branden bellowed at me : “Don’t touch 
it. Kick up an earthbreak with your heels 
. . . burn itself out.” 

The next few minutes saw a nightmare 
activity. Twice I stayed a green line by 


a miracle, even as it poised to fall into the 
river. Once I narrowly escaped falling 
headlong into the flame itself. 

I came from a stupor of reaction to find 
Sir Hector before me. He was shaking 
like a man with chills. 

He said : “We did it. We did it. Are 
you all right, Murchison ? It never touched 
you ?” 

“No,” I answered. "Supposing it had?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, “but the risk 
was there. Remember Gregory.” 

I asked: “How about the horsemen?” 

“The flame itself never touched them,” 
he replied. “The metal of the nozzle 
turned white hot all at once. It was that 
that burned them. The flesh is gone from 
their hands, seared to the bone.” 

Branden said shakily: “I’ve been try- 
ing to explain to Mr. Petersen, here, 
what I think must have happened. Cramp- 
ton must have stored oil on the premises. 
Yes, that was it. A chemical oil. I think 
he once mentioned as much to you, Mur- 
chison — remember ?” 

His look cautioned, implored. 

“He said something about it this after- 
noon,” I answered, lying valiantly. "He 
was a bit of a chemist, in an amateur way. 
He thought he had found a new spraying 
oil . . . orchard pests ...” 

An impossible story enough, but I could 
fined nothing better on the spur of the 
moment. 

Peterson said : “Well, it must have been 
something of the kind. I thought I knew 
something about fire, but I never in my 
life saw anything like this. Oil? What 
kind of oil? I could have sworn that the 
water itself was in flame. But, of course, 
that’s so darn impossible that — ” 

He broke off abruptly with a shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“The stuff ran on top of the water,” 
Sir Hector said. 

I saw unbelief in Peterson’s eyes. But 
he could find no saner explanation him- 
self. 

“Well,” he said, “it was the strangest 
experience. I’d better put that in my re- 
port. About the oil, I mean. Anyway, the 
house is finished. We daren’t turn the 
water on, after a thing like that.” 

For the first time I turned to look at 
Crampton’s home. It had vanished com- 
pletely. The ground was swept as bare 
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as the palm of my hand. Not a joist or 
beam remained. Even the iron of the roof 
was gone. All that remained was the 
thin green haze which was characteristic 
of the aftermath of Satanoil. 

I said: “What a dreadful blow for poor 
Crampton ! His wife, too. Where is 
Crampton, by the way?’’ 

Branden looked at me queerly. 

“Murchison, I thought you knew. Both 
Crampton and his wife were in the house. 
The only one who escaped was their little 
granddaughter.” 

I have often wondered what Toad’s 
thoughts were, when he read — as no doubt 
he did — in the papers next day, of the aw- 
ful fate which befell the Cramptons. 

No public mention was made of the 
yellow marble. Mary Jonas, in the first 
delirium of her terror, had gabbled in- 
cessantly of a yellow marble. On this 
particular she was ignored entirely by both 
the police and the reporters. Obviously, 
there could be no connection between 
such a holocaust and a yellow marble. It 
was regarded as merely the outcry of a 
disordered child mind. 

And so people were left to guess, if they 
had interest enough, at the cause of the 
outbreak. Peterson’s report adopted the 
tlieory that there had been a chemical oil 
in bulk on the premises. The point was 
seized upon by the papers as explaining 
the unusual incidents which marked the 
operations of the firemen and the extra- 
ordinarily complete burning. 

It was agreed that Crampton had some- 
how ignited the chemical oil, the fumes of 
which had overcome him and his wife. 
This was gravely recorded at the coro- 
ner’s inquest also, following the usual 
procedure. 

^HE evidence of Mary Jonas was ad- 
mitted more or less with reservations. 
The official mind made kindly allowance 
for her tender years and excited condi- 
tion. Poor little thing, it thought, it was 
small wonder that her whispered story 
was incoherent. 

But we who heard that story in full, in 
circumstances full of gentle sympathy and 
encouragement, and attuned to the sensi- 
tiveness of a frightened and lonely child, 
arrived at the verdict of truth. 

Professor Branden had taken Mary 


Jonas home to his wife on the night of her 
grandparents’ death. They had no chil- 
dren of their own, and Mrs. Branden wel- 
comed her with open anns. 

Not until the child had recovered from 
the shock of her experiences was any at- 
tempt made to probe her allusions to the 
yellow marble. There came an evening 
toward the end of our seven days of 
armistice, when Professor Branden in- 
vited Framling and me to his home in the 
University grounds. On arrival we found 
Sir Hector Corrilees and Hermann al- 
ready there. The premier was unable to be 
present. The facts, had, however, been 
communicated to him. 

Branden and his wife had that morning 
coaxed Mary to tell her story. Branden 
made rough notes, and later worked them 
up. I give them as he read them to us at 
the time — alternately in the first and third 
persons, as seemed best for him to record 
during the light and shade of Mary’s 
account. 

She was, then, playing in the garden 
when Crampton returned home. She ran 
to meet him: they entered the house to- 
gether, she clinging to his arm, as her 
habit was. 

Crampton pottered about for a while 
and then apparently remembered the yel- 
low marble. According to Mary : 

“Grandpa said he had a surprise for me. 
It was a lovely marble thing. VVe held it 
up to the light, and it looked as if it was 
full of smoke inside it. I had fun hold- 
ing it against the lamp in the kitchen. It 
was yellow on the outside, but when I 
looked at it very hard it seemed to be 
green.” 

She asked her grandfather where he 
had obtained the marble. Crampton — 
making play, I suppose — told her solemnly 
that it was a fairy marble found under a 
toadstool by a cross-eyed, lefthanded old 
woman. This play on Toad was probably 
quite unconscious. He had wanted merely 
to mystify Mary. And in this he suc- 
ceeded. 

“I asked Grandma if fairies played mar- 
bles, but she only smiled. I think Grandpa 
was teasing me. He said that only boys 
played marbles, anyhow, so the yellow 
marble wasn’t any use to me. He said to 
give it back to him. 

“But I didn’t, because I thought it was 
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a game we were having. Grandma had 
gone out of the kitchen, and I ran round 
the table, holding the marble. I teased 
Grandpa back. I said that if it was a fairy 
marble I expected it would vanish sud- 
denly. And then I pretended that it had 
vanished. 

Crampton, it seemed, pursued the child 
around the kitchen in an attempt to re- 
cover the marble. He was half in jest and 
half in earnest. She was a nimble little 
thing, and succeeded in evading him for 
quite a time. 

Finally he caught her. Just as he did 
so, she threw the marble laughingly from 
her. Crampton spun around to get it, but 
his sight was not quick enough. 

The yellow marble fell — as Mary could 
have told him — into the big tin pan of 
water in which her grandmother had been 
washing the vegetables. 

And then, just when the child was 
opening her mouth to tell him, the tragedy 
happened. 

“A big green flame came out of the 
dish. Oh, it was dreadful. It went all over 
Grandpa, and he cried out. He went all 
on fire. . .” 

Mrs. Crampton, hearing the cries, came 
running into the kitchen. After the first 
shock, she did what most persons so 
situated would have done. A kerosene tin 
of water stood at the side of the kitchen 
sink. She lifted this and threw the con- 
tents over her husband. 

The frightful result can be imagined. 

"All the kitchen became full of green 
flames. The heat” (Mary was standing 
by the door) "burned my face and hurt 
my eyes. Grandma screamed and fell 
down. I think she fainted.” 

The terrified child rushed outdoors in 
a state bordering on frenzy. She had no 
clear idea of what happened, except that 
she knew her grandparents were being 
burned up. She saw an elderly woman 
passing along the track beyond the gate, 
and she ran to her, crying. 

The woman caught her and tried to 
soothe her. A boy on a bicycle saw the 
smoke from the house and rode on and 
broke a fire alarm. 

Mary’s story practically ended at this 
point. Ended in a double sense; for she 
began to sob and moan in Mrs. Branden’s 
arms, and Branden had abruptly ceased 


his questioning. He had established the 
identity of the yellow marble. 

CHAPTER 14 

Two Days to Go 

T he Crampton tragedy occurred on 
Tuesday night. On Wednesday, 
Professor Branden, Hermann, and 
I visited the old factory where the yellow 
marble had been found. 

Some one had been before us. The 
crude laboratory apparatus was gone. The 
upstairs room was quite empty now, ex- 
cept for odds and ends which were of no 
use in our investigations. Not only had 
the various articles been removed, but 
the bench and sink — in places even parts 
of the wall — had been thoroughly washed 
down and cleaned. 

He looked disappointed. Indeed, I 
know he was badly discouraged by the 
absence of anything from which he might 
have got a hint as to the nature of Toad’s 
diabolical alchemy. 

“I thought there might have been a 
charcoal oven or a brazier. Well, it can’t 
be helped.” 

"Wonder why he cleaned up so 
thoroughly,” Hermann said. 

Branden snapped impatiently: “I wish 
the. rest were as clear. Of course he 
cleaned up so that we shouldn’t have even 
a trace on which to base an analysis. 
Trust his cunning for that. If we had only 
had the sense to put a man on guard last 
night, we should know by now a lot more 
than we do. Crampton’s shocking affair 
drove everything else from our heads.” 

Nothing was to be gained by staying 
any longer, and so we returned to town 
and went our separate ways. Hermann 
was more worried than I had seen him. 

He said, on parting: “In any other cir- 
cumstances, I would have Toad inside a 
week. I would put on a dozen men, if 
need be, to trace him down. But I daren’t 
do it. They would be working in the dark 
and a false move might bring about the 
very thing we are fighting to prevent.” 

Professor Branden said, "Have you 
thought about the Toad’s conferedate, 
Hermann? Or confederates? Can we 
trace them?” 

“Not now,” the detective said gloomily. 
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as he turned to swing aboard a street car. 
“If we landed them now, he would only 
get others. The thing to do is to get Toad 
himself.” 

This view eased my conscience as to 
Nancy’s father. I was a little worried over 
my suppression of the facts about Rufus 
Carlisle; yet I thought, after all, I could 
put my hand on the old man whenever he 
was wanted. 

And there was Nancy to consider. As 
it was, she was very unhappy ; every 
minute of the day the poor girl expected 
his identification as the disturber of the 
Cathedral service. She lived in dread. 

At lunch she unburdened herself to this 
effect. Her father had gone out early in 
the morning and had not returned, al- 
though it was long past his usual hour. 

Nancy said: “He was so strange this 
morning, Maurice. So gentle and vague. 
And yet, in other respects, more respon- 
sible than I remember him for years. 
Actually he came back twice over to kiss 
me, when he was going. Almost, as if he 
were really saying goodbye. You don’t 
think his poor mind was contemplating 
anything foolish, do you?” 

Her brown eyes were full of tears, as 
she looked at me. I hastened to reassure 
her. 

‘‘Of course not,” I said. “Very likely 
he’s having a little doze in the gardens. 
It’s such a warm, comfortable day that 
almost anyone would yield to it.” 

“Suppose they find out that it was 
father who made the upset at St. Paul’s ?” 

“They won’t,” I said 

I left her a little cheered. But toward 
five o’clock she telephoned me at the 
Treasury. I knew from her voice that 
she was crying. 

“Maurice, he hasn’t come home yet. 
He’s never done this before — never. 
What can we do ?” 

I admit I was far from easy myself at 
this news. But as yet I had no theory. I 
said that I would come at once, and we 
would talk it over. 

George Framling was at my elbow as 
I talked. The gist of what I said was ap- 
parently quite plain ; for, as I hung up the 
receiver, he said : “I don’t want to butt in, 
Maurice, but is anything wrong? It’s 
something to do with old Carlisle, isn’t 
it? You know Mona and I are very fond 


of Nancy. If we can help you two at any 
time. . .” 

“Old Carlisle,” I said, “went out as 
usual this morning, but so far has failed 
to return. Always before he had been 
home regularly at twelve o’clock. I mean, 
since he has given up his eleven o’clock 
prayer meeting in the sitting room. For 
some weeks now he has gone out fairly 
early in the morning and returned at 
noon. The whole of his conduct has al- 
tered, in fact.” 

“This is probably only another phase of 
it,” Framling said. “There’s no denying, 
you know, that the poor chap is mad as 
they make them. 

“By the way, the premier returns to 
duty tomorrow. I saw him at his home 
this morning. He’s much better, but far 
from well. 'The deaths of Crampton and 
his wife shocked him very greatly. He 
says he has been out of the ring too long, 
and it’s time to put the gloves on in earn- 
est. 

“I can’t see what he can do that we 
haven’t done, or are doing. Anyway, we 
have four days left out of the seven. And 
who knows but what Hermann may land 
Toad before the truce runs out.” 

He said it without conviction. 

N ancy was calm again when I found 
her. She said merely: “I ought not 
to have worried you. Because, you know, 
it’s quite plain what has happened.” 

I said, “You think someone has con- 
nected him with the Cathedral affair and 
had him picked up?” 

“What else can I think? How can we 
find out?” 

I said: “I’ll go out and telephone the 
police — and the Receiving Home. If that 
has happened, they’re bound to know of 
it.” 

I did so. To my relief nothing was 
known of Rufus Carlisle. No one answer- 
ing to his description had been encoun- 
tered. As I was about to leave the tele- 
phone booth a new fear came. I rang the 
hospitals in turn. But here, too, I was 
speedily reassured. Not illness; not acci- 
dent. 

I spoke just now of a new fear. By 
this I meant not the death, itself, of Rufus 
Carlisle, but the possible significance of 
that death. Rufus Carlisle was our sole 
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connecting link with Toad; if that link 
were lost our position would become in- 
calculably worse. 

I determined now that should the old 
man be still absent w'hen morning came, 

I would confide the whole of my suspicions 
concerning him to George Framling. If 
Framling thought it advisable, I would 
speak to Sir Hector Corrilees or Her- 
mann. The time had come when even I 
might no longer shield the girl I loved 
from this hurt. 

Nancy gave me a wistful smile on re- 
ceipt of my news. 

There was another possibility of which 
she fortunately had no conception. Fol- 
lowing the old man’s outbreak in the 
Cathedral, Toad had become alarmed. 
Possibly he feared — as Nancy did — that 
Rufus Carlisle would be traced and put 
under restraint. He therefore had coaxed 
or threatened Carlisle into a place of hid- 
ing. The more I tlwught about this theory, 
the more surely I approved it. 

We agreed to avoid the subject for the 
rest of the evening and await events. If 
her father had not returned by morning, 
I was to notify police, so that search could 
be undertaken. 

We were sitting quietly in the front 
room, when a car drew up at the gate. 
Tlie shrill accusing tones of Miss Mollie 
Hollidew reached us faintly. She was, it 
appeared, berating the unfortunate Cuth- 
bert for some reason or other. Mollie 
and comedy were never far apart, even in 
her most dramatic moments, and I saw a 
faint smile on Nancy’s lips. 

She said ; “Poor Cuthbert.’’ 

The entry of Miss Hollidew into the 
hall was occasioned with violence. I 
looked at the clock and saw that it was 
within a minute of eight. I thought : No 
wonder she's in a tantrum. She’ll be late 
for the theater. Cuthbert must have over- 
looked the time. 

I expected to hear her flying up the 
stairs to her room. Instead, she pre- 
cipitated herself into the sitting room, 
looked at us with a faint scream, and col- 
lapsed upon the sofa. 

Nancy, womanlike, was instantly all 
concern. She went to Mollie and said: 
“Good heavens! Are you ill, dear?’’ 

Mollie continued to moan. 

At this juncture Mr. Weinseidle en- 


tered. He wore a hangdog expression. 

I asked: “Is she ill?’’ 

He stammered: “Undoubtedly.” 

His eyes seemed to beckon and I 
stepped close to him. He mtittered hoarse- 
ly in my ear : “She got fired at the theater. 
Talked back to the producer, or some- 
thing. My gosh! Have I had a rotten 
time ? I ask you. Undoubtedly.” 

He fell into a chair, and I gave him a 
cigarette. His attempt to smoke it was 
pathetic. Twice it fell on the carpet, and 
once he put the lighted end in his mouth. 

In the meantime, Nancy brought a glass 
of water. 

She said innocently : "Shall I get Cuth- 
bert to ring the theater and tell them 
you’re too ill to attend?” 

This brought Miss Hollidew to a sit- 
ting position. She flung her fringe from 
her brow with a tragic hand and laughed. 

“Don’t bother. They know perfectly 
well that I’ll not be there, tonight or any 
other night. I may as well tell you that 
I’ve resigned. If the firm thinks it owns 
Mollie Hollidew, it has another guess 
coming.” 

“Too bad,” Nancy sympathized. 

TI/TISS hollidew stared at her. I 
thought for a moment that she was 
going to brazen it out absurdly; But all 
at once her lip dropped. The ill humor 
and defiance fled from her, and she cast 
herself on Nancy’s neck with a wail. 

“What am I going to do? Oh, what am 
I going to do?” 

I heard a voice — an alien voice, filled 
with both purpose and appeal — at my 
back. 

“Marry me,” it said. 

I turned to see Mr. Weinseidle stand- 
ing with purple face and clenched hands. 
Somehow all his vacuity and vanished. 
There was even a certain nobility in the 
poise of his head, the determination of his 
look. He was a man transformed. 

Mollie Hollidew emitted a sound that 
was half sob and half a giggle. 

She said: “What do you know about 
that? Marry you!” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the old Cuthbert. 
The new Cuthbert added almost ferocious- 
ly : “Yes, you confounded little fool.” 

The shock of this rendered Miss Holli- 
dew momentarily speechless. 
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“My art — ’’ she began. 

“Curse your art !’’ said Cuthbert. “It’s 
time this nonsense stopped. I’m glad they 
tipped you out of the theater, for there’s 
no excuse now for any more backing and 
filling.’’ 

Miss Hollidew, bolt upright, said faint- 
ly, “Cuthbert! Have you been drinking? 
Why, my goodness, I never even imagined 
such a thing. I must have time to think 
about it.’’ 

“Tomorrow,’’ Cuthbert said, in his 
amazing role of cave man, “I’ll get a 
license. Drink ! No I haven’t been drink- 
ing. But I shall probably get drunk as 
soon as we’re married. Undoubtedly.’’ 

As he advanced amorously upon Miss 
Hollidew, Nancy slipped to my side. By 
common consent we found ourselves pres- 
ently in the kitchen, where our laughter 
exploded simultaneously. 

I said: “Something’s happened to 
Cuthbert.’’ 

“Astounding,” Nancy said. “I’m aw- 
fully glad he’s taken Mollie in hand at 
last. I never thought he had it in him. 
She was so surprised that she nearly fell 
off the sofa. They’ll be perfectly happy 
together when they are married.” 

I tried to think, as I lay in bed, what 
ought to be done in the morning. I knew, 
I was as certain as I could be, that Rufus 
Carlisle still lived. Toad had made him 
prisoner. . . 

At breakfast, Nancy said: “You see I 
was right, Maurice. Now what shall we 
do?” 

“We must get the police to search for 
him,” I said. 

At the first opportunity, on reaching the 
premier’s office, I drew Framling aside 
and confided my fear. I thought his face 
paled a little. 

“The only thing to do is to tell the 
others,” he said, after thinking silently 
for some moments. “If you’re right, 
Maurice, it’s hard for Nancy.” 

“We’ve got to keep it from her,” I 
said. 

Framling shrugged his shoulders and 
went to the telephone to call Hermann to 
the Treasury. By luck the detective had 
not left his office. He promised to come 
immediately. 

“Hermann will know what to do,” 
Framling said. 


Presently the detective arrived. Fram- 
ling smuggled us very unobtrusively into 
the premier’s room. Mr. Hannaford 
greeted us with a worried smile. 

He said: “What is it? If you wish me 
to send for this man Toad, I will not do it. 
I refuse absolutely to treat with him. He 
dare not carry out his threat to destroy 
the world. I tell you, he dare not. . .” 

"It’s not that, exactly, sir,” Framling 
explained. “Murchison here has a theory 
as to Toad’s confederate. We thought 
you ought to be told.” 

I told briefly what I knew of Rufus 
Carlisle, making it appear that my 
suspicions had been aroused only follow- 
ing his disappearance. I did not refer to 
the Cathedral sensation, but Hermann 
seized on it instantly. 

He said: “It was Carlisle beyond 
doubt, then, who declaimed the other Sun- 
day during the sendee at St. Paul’s. You 
remember the incident, sir?” 

“I heard of it,” the premier said. He 
looked at me very earnestly. “Was it 
Carlisle, do you think, Murchison?” 

There was no help for it. 

"Yes,” I answered, “I am afraid it 
was.” 

George Framling, with a little apolo- 
getic glance at me, said: “Murchison is 
engaged to Carlisle’s daughter, sir.” 

A KINDLY interest came to Mr. Han- 
naford’s tired face. His sudden smile 
was singularly sweet and understanding — 
a true index of the greathearted man that 
he was. 

“Indeed. I can well believe how dis- 
tressed both of you must be. Will you 
tell Miss Carlisle from me that every 
consideration will be shown her father, 
should we discover him for her. Of course, 
she knows nothing of his association with 
this foul creature.” 

As we rose to go, Hermann said 
stolidly: “The seven days will be up on 
Sunday night, sir. Tomorrow is Satur- 
day. If you intend to communicate with 
Toad in any way, through the newspapers, 
it will have to be done at once, sir, or it 
will be too late.” 

The white of the premier’s thin cheek 
suddenly yielded to an angry red. 

“I will not treat with so vile a man. 
Let him do his worst I look to you, Her- 
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mann, to see that that worst is ineffectual. 
He must be found and arrested.' Is one 
man to set at naught every rule of 
civilized conduct? What are you police 
doing ? Are you impotent ?” 

Before this unexpected outburst Her- 
mann’s farmer-like face grew stiff and 
gray. He said, with hurt dignity: “You 
forget, Mr. Hannaford, that your own 
order forbids the aid of the police force as 
a whole. Now that Crampton is gone, I 
am practically alone.” 

“Forgive me,” the premier said. He 
bowed his head once more, and his hand 
made a gesture infinitely weary and self- 
accusing. “You are quite right, Hermann, 
1 am — not very well, I think. Do your 
best. We must all work and hope. And 
Cod be with the rest.” 

To Hermann’s everlasting credit there 
was not bitterness in his voice when he 
spoke to Framling and me in the corri- 
dor. 

“And just think of the effect on the 
people themselves. There’d be a revolu- 
tion before you could wink your eye. No ; 
the premier’s a brave and wise man.” 

. . . Now that Mollie Hollidew was no 
longer working, Nancy had company at 
least for a night. When, therefore, George 
Framling asked me to his flat to talk 
things over, I had no compunction about 
going. 

Mollie, it transpired, although she had 
capitulated to the idea of becoming Mrs. 
Cuthbert Weinseidle, had her own ideas 
as to when this desirable end should be 
attained. She had fixed the marriage for 
the week before Christmas — that is to say, 
two weeks ahead, for we were now in De- 
cember. Nancy and I were enlisted as 
bridesmaid and best man, respectively. 

For Nancy’s sake, I am glad of the 
diversion afforded. Despite the uncer- 
tainty of her father’s fate, she was able 
to enter into the spirit of the occasion 
with tolerable enthusiasm. 

Mona went early to bed, and Framling 
and I talked to a late hour. I am bound 
to say, however, without much comfort. 
Midway in the evening Framling got his 
radio going. And curiously enough, al- 
most the first item of broadcasting we 
heard was applicable to our problem. 

“The Russell Street police have asked 
the whereabouts of Rufus Carlisle — 


C-a-r-l-i-s-l-e — last seen leaving his home 
at Number 5, Monray Street, East Mel- 
bourne, at nine o’clock yesterday morning, 
please communicate with the nearest po- 
lice station, or with Miss Carlisle at that 
address at once.” 

There followed then a brief description 
of the old man, which Nancy herself had 
supplied to Hermann. 

“It’s a rotten business, altogether,” 
Framling said. 

He shivered slightly and pulled hard at 
his pipe. 

He said : “I wish the girls were out of 
it, Maurice. A man doesn’t mind for him- 
self, but when one thinks of women and 
children. . .” 

“Courage,” I said. And we shook 
hands good night. 

CHAPTER 15 

Stop for a CopI 

N OW that the crisis of my story 
looms, I find my thoughts growing 
a little breathless and out of step. 
The sequence of events is a twisted thread 
running through the pattern of those days 
of dread, and the task of straightening it 
is difficult. 

I have at my elbow as I write the news- 
papers of the period, with their scream- 
ing headlines and hysterical punctuation. 
What a front-page story Toad must have 
made, if such a riot of print could follow 
one movement only of his hidden hand. 

If the press had known the facts be- 
hind the news, it would have bawled it- 
self and its readers into the mad-house. 
Most fortunately, it was so occupied with 
theory and description that there was 
never any danger of its discovering the 
fact and circumstance. 

. . . On Monday morning, I encoun- 
tered in the city Sir Hector Corrilees 
and Professor Branden. The two were 
walking slowly down the block, talking 
earnestly. On seeing me, Branden said: 
“If you care to join us in a cup of coffee, 
Murchison, I have some data in regard to 
Satanoil which will interest you.” 

I accepted eagerly, and presently, we 
were seated in a quiet cafe corner. 

“Well,” Sir Hector said, as the waitress 
withdrew with our order, “the armistice 
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is over. We shall see now what Toad’s 
threat amounts to. Nervous, Murchison?” 

I said; “To be frank, I am nervous. 
Mighty nervous. I suppose there is no 
news of Rufus Carlisle?” 

“No, but I expect to find him within a 
few more hours. I have thirty men search- 
ing.” 

“Suppo.se,” Branden said slowly, “they 
find Carlisle. In view of their ignorance 
of the real significance of events, isn’t 
there a risk that disaster may follow — 
accidentally ?” 

Sir Hector frowned. 

“We have to chance that. The orders 
are strict. If found, Carlisle is to be taken 
directly to my office. A keen eye is to be 
kept on all his movements, but he is not 
to be searched or interfered with in any 
way. Above all, he is not to be allowed 
access to any water supply. Hermann and 
I will take him in hand, as soon as noti- 
fied.” 

He frowned, and added: “If I could 
be sure that Carlisle, and Carlisle alone, 
was Toad’s confederate — " 

He left the sentence unfinished, and 
turned abruptly to the professor. 

“You were going to tell us something 
about Satanoil?”. 

Branden nodded. 

“Little enough. Sir Hector, but not al- 
together insignificant, I think. I have 
collected quite a lot of evidence from vari- 
ous people who figured in the burning of 
Crampton’s house. And a conclusion I 
have reached is that Satanoil is limited in 
its effect in certain directions. 

“For example, the heat it generates will 
disintegrate metal but not stone. The 
galvanized iron of Crampton’s house was 
utterly consumed, but the stone founda- 
tion of the porch was unharmed. 

“In Gregory’s case not a vestige was 
left. Even his watch was dissolved and 
burned. The sole evidence that he had 
been there a moment before was found in 
his walking stick, which he had left on 
the bench where Murchison was sitting 
at the time. 

“The most interesting point, however, 
is the apparent limitation of what I may 
call the ignition radius of Satanoil. What 
distance separated you from Gregory, 
Murchison ?” 

Both men turned to me. 


I replied : “About a dozen feet, I 
should say." 

Branden sipped his coffee, and con- 
tinued : “You felt heat, but not to an 
uncomfortable degree. Exactly. I thought 
so. And your experience coincides with 
that of Framling, who was even nearer. 
It would .seem, then, that the ignition 
radius is not in direct proportion to the 
bulk of the flame, but to its height. 

“In the case of Crampton, the furthest 
point at which the heat ignited the grass 
was about fifty feet. The flame was cone- 
shaped and very restricted. Its apex was 
never higher than twelve or fifteen feet 
above the ridge of the house. Did you 
happen to notice the condition of the 
atmosphere, by the way?” 

“You mean its humidity?” Sir Hector 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“It was particularly dry,” I said. 

“And on the evening Gregory was de- 
stroyed ?” Branden prompted. 

“it was fairly moist.” I said. “It rained 
a couple of hours later.” 

“Just so.” Branden nodded. “Now do 
you see the connection? The moister the 
air the higher — and therefore the greater 
ignition radius of — the flame of Satanoil. 
There is also an exhaustion point where 
the green flame of Satanoil turns to the 
red flame of ordinary fire. There is, in 
short, a point where Satanoil, if no longer 
fed by water, returns to itself and is self- 
extinguished.” 

TJE LOOKED at us queerly in turn. 
iJ. “By God’s mercy, gentlemen, no 
rain has fallen on either occasion when 
the flame of Satanoil was alive.” 

“What!” Sir Hector exclaimed. 

His jaw seemed to sag. He burst out 
incredulously : “You don’t mean to say — 
Rubbish, Branden. Impossible I” 

“Is it?” Branden said, “Is it? Is Satan- 
oil impossible? . . .Well, perhaps you’re 
right. But I hope I never live to see it 
put to the proof.” 

I was conscious of a sick feeling at the 
pit of my stomach. 

I said: “You don’t surely mean that 
hellfire would run over the rain-wet 
earth ?” 

“The earth!” Branden jeered. Actual- 
ly, I believe, his scientific fervor approved 
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the horror he pictnred for us now. “The 
earth ! Say rather the sky. Have you ever 
seen fire run up a curtain, Murchison? 
Then imagine a fire that climbed sheets of 
rain to ignite the clouds themselves. . 

“Stop !” Sir Hector cried hoarsely. 

But Branden had already ceased. The 
reaction of his own fear was upon him, 
and he hid his face in his hands. The 
three of us sat as if turned to stone by 
the sheer desperation of the moment. 

All about us flowed the life of the city; 
all those pleasant and intimate evidences 
of human progress and companionship. 
And here at our elbow the grisly spectre 
of annihilation. . . 

In the black chasm of my thought rose 
the vision of a world utterly consumed by 
Satanofl. The substance gone, the shadow 
only remaining. Photographed on time 
and eternity; a ghastly phantom world 
rolling on through space. . . 

I was recalled by Branden’s voice. 

He said: “Reserved by fire unto the 
Day of Judgment ! The pavement proph- 
ets — how little they realize the truth con- 
cealed in their cranky ravings. I heard 
an old fellow last night — mad, of course. 
And yet saner than the sanest of us. Full 
of warnings. . .” 

Sir Hector said sharply : “What? What 
was that? Where was this? What sort of 
a man?” 

“Why, I don’t remember precisely,” 
Branden said. He looked his astonish- 
ment. “The usual type that scribble on 
walls and footpaths. An old fellow . . .” 

I recalled that Branden knew nothing 
of our suspicions concerning Rufus 
Carlisle. He had never seen Rufus Car- 
lisle, so far as I knew. Probably had 
never even heard of him. 

I said : “Was he in a suit of rusty black? 
A thin face and scanty white hair? A 
high, thin voice?” 

“That’s the man,” Branden said. 

“But where? Where was he?” Sir 
Hector pressed excitedly. “Think Bran- 
den. Think!” 

“No,” the professor said, after a mo- 
ment. “I can’t place where it was. I was 
around a good deal in the evening. Some 
place in Carlton. But I was at the dis- 
pensary in Abbotsford, and then I went 
to Newmarket. No, I can’t recall where 
it was.” 


Sir Hector, restraining his impatience 
and disappointment, told him of Rufus 
Carlisle. 

He said : “Now you can see the signif- 
icance, Branden. Call on your wits, my 
dear fellow. Can’t you give us some kind 
of a clue?” 

Branden, looking very downcast, re- 
peated that for the moment, at least, his 
mind was fogged. 

"I’ll do my best to remember, Corrilees. 
I’ll communicate instantly with you in 
that case. Drummond Street. . . No, it 
wasn’t there. Well, I’ll do my best. If 
only you had told me earlier. . .” 

With this we had to be content. 

The rest of the day passed without in- 
cident. Tuesday came and went. 
Wednesday. . . And still no sign of Toad. 

And then. . . Wednesday night. We 
had said in our hearts, “Toad will not 
dare.” How little our vision proved. 

At tea on Wednesday evening Mollie 
Hollidew suggested that Nancy and I go 
for a run to the hills with her when Cuth- 
bert came with his car. 

“Listen,” said Miss Hollidew, ‘T’ll go 
out and phone Cuthbert right away. The 
night’s like an oven.” 

She borrowed two pennies from me to 
work the public telephone with, and sailed 
into the street. I helped Nancy clear 
away, and then she went to tidy herself 
for the drive. 

Mollie Hollidew returned presently 
with the news that Cuthbert was already 
on his way. 

In a little while Cuthbert glided in at 
the curb. He was driving a convertible 
with the top down. We could get what 
breeze our going made, at all events. 

I said, “It’s very decent of you to take 
us along with you and Mollie, Mr. Wein- 
seidle.” 

“Undout — Not at all,” he said. “By 
the way, shall we spill the mister? Sure. 
Well, where’d you like to run to, 
Maurice ?” 

“Anywhere,” Nancy said, settling her- 
self deliciously in the back seat. 

“Murchison! Hold it!” 

I was just getting in the car when I 
caught sight of the man running furiously 
toward us. I recognized him even as he 
shouted my name. It was Detective Her- 
mann. 
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CHAPTER 16 

Hell on Earth 

I T SEEMED scarcely a second later 
that he was plumped down on the seat 
at my side. He was breathless with 
exertion, and his voice shook with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

He yelled at Cuthbert: “Police job. 
Coupe . . . black body ... just turned 
north along Clarendon Street . . . after 
it. . . 

To do Cuthbert justice, he wasn’t in 
the least put out at finding himself thus 
harshly commandeered. He knew Her- 
mann; as did Nancy. Mollie Hollidew, 
however, vented her surprise and indigna- 
tion in characteristic fashion. 

“Of all the cheek!’’ she said shrilly, as 
the car shot forward. “Who’s the boy 
friend, Cuthbert?’’ 

She glared at Hermann. 

I heard Cuthbert grunt; “Chuck the 
chorus stuff, Mollie — ^there’s a dear. 
That’s Hermann the Hound. I bet we 
have some fun before the night’s out.” 

As the car took the turn Hermann’s 
mouth dropped to my ear. He muttered : 
“It’s Toad, Murchison. I saw him climb 
in and drive off, but wasn’t quick enough 
to grab him.” 

He sat up then, and yelled at Cuthbert : 
“The number is 2987^. It’s a fake, of 
course, Murchison. Wait a moment. 
What’s that car pulling out from the 
service station?” 

I saw it myself. It looked like a Rat- 
tray Six. But I haven’t that intuitive 
identification of a motor car which is the 
wonderful and fearful prerogative of the 
small boy, and I couldn’t be sure. It slid 
into the thickening gloom ahead of us. 

Cuthbert called over his shoulder : 
“That’s your car, Hermann. He must 
have pulled in for juice. Want me to 
chase him into the curb ?” 

Hermann grinned. 

“No. Just keep him in sight. Follow 
him whenever he goes. Good evening. 
Miss Carlisle.” 

“What has he done?” Nancy asked 
acknowledging his belated salutation. 
She was frankly bewildered by the turn 
of events. “Has he stolen the car, Mr. 
Hermann ?” 


“I shouldn’t be surprised,” the detec- 
tive said evasively. I sensed that he was 
casting about in his mind for a suitable 
deception. “No, it isn’t that. I’ve half 
an idea it’s a chap named Bickerson. He’s 
wanted for forger)'.” 

Nancy asked sensibly : “Why don’t you 
let Cuthbert run ahead and stop him? 
Wouldn’t it save time?” 

“Well — perhaps it would,” Hermann 
said. “The fact is, you see, we think he 
has a coining plant somewhere. He may 
take me right to it if we let him alone.” 

“Why, how clever of you to think of 
that!” Nancy said. She was thrilled by 
the prospects of the chase. “Don’t you 
think so, Maurice?” 

“Rather,” I said. 

But if this were Toad . . . 

Hermann and I began to talk in a cau- 
tious undertone. 

“He has someone with him in the car,” 
Hennann said. He lowered his head a 
moment while he lit a cigarette. “Toad. 
Yes, I’ll swear it’s Toad. Do you know 
Murchison, I saw his confounded red 
eyes shining in the dark. There isn’t an- 
other pair of eyes like that in the whole 
of Australia.” 

I wondered, with a glance at Nancy’s 
pale oval of a face, whether Toad’s com- 
panion was Rufus Carlisle. I hoped it 
might be; for if it was not, the plain in- 
ference was that he had more than one 
confederate. In that case, our task was 
more complex than ever. 

Hermann shrugged his shoulders, 

“I wish I knew . . . Who’s the girl with 
Weinseidle?” 

“That’s Mollie Hollidew.” 

“Know anything?” 

“Not a word,” I said. 

He said: “It was the luckiest thing, 
finding you all ready with a car like 
this. I tried to hold up a private car, 
and the darned fool nearly went over 
the top of me. I got his number, though, 
and I’ll liave him on the mat in the morn- 
ing.’l 

His tone, I thought, was worried. He 
stared steadily aliead at the Rattray Six, 
and his hands fidgeted. 

He said, all at once: “I wish I knew 
what all this meant. Where’s he heading 
for ? If that’s Toad — and I haven’t a doubt 
of it — what’s his game?” 
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"Where are we now?” I asked. 

"This is Thdmastown. We’ve been 
traveling due north the whole time. Now 
what the devil would Toad want up this 
way?” 

I couldn’t imagine. 

I said. “Wouldn’t it be safer, after 
all, to do as Nancy suggested? Can’t we 
overhaul them and arrest Toad? At the 
worst we would only be forced to release 
him again if we found he had taken the 
usual precautions.” 

“No,” Hermann said explosively. “So 
long as he doesn’t know that he’s being 
shadowed, he may give us rope enough to 
hang him. I may be wrong, but that’s how 
it seems to me. He’s on a mission of some 
kind, and a devil’s one at that. If we could 
find out what it is . . .” 

The traffic had thinned to such an ex- 
tent that Cuthbert, on his own initiative, 
deliberately dropped further to the rear. 
Hermann saw the move and aprroved. 

“That’s shrewd. Of course, in a little 
while he’d want to know why we didn’t 
pass him . . . We’re getting into Epping 
now.” 

A moment later we turned east. At 
South Morang the road ran north again. 
By this time, I suppose, we had covered 
some twenty miles. The next township, 
Hermann informed me — if we held the 
present direction — was Mernda. 

W E WERE, in fact, on the outskirts 
of Mernda when there came one of 
those unexpected interruptions which are 
known to all motorists. The Rattray Six 
was now a quarter of a mile in advance; 
the tail light was just visible. Cuthbert 
was holding the distance easily. 

But now, from a side road, came sud- 
denly a lumbering, horse-drawn market 
cart. I saw its bulk loom, and heard Mollie 
Hollidew’s frightened squeak. 

And then we swerved violently into the 
roadside with a grinding of brakes and a 
sudden, paralyzing stop. Nancy woke and 
clutched my arm. 

The market-gardener, no doubt equally 
startled, came running to know what 
damage his idiocy had caused. Hermann 
waved him aside with a torrent of angry 
instruction. 

“Get that cart off the road. Let us pass. 
This is a police car.” 


The word “police” evidently scared the 
man, for he scuttled obediently to his task. 
A second later we shot by him in a cloud 
of dust. But the delay had been fatal. 
The Rattray Six had vanished completely. 
Cuthbert let the car out almost to the limit. 
We simply tore through the night. But 
only a deserted road greeted our strain- 
ing eyes. Toad had escaped us. 

I was cursing the luck, when Her- 
mann suddenly sprang to his feet. 

“Stop her, Weinseidle, stop her ! What 
a fool I am! Of course! the Yan Yean. 
Can you find the road to the Yan Yean? 
They must have turned off just as we 
met that cart.” 

He fell back, mopping at his face. Cuth- 
bert turned the car, and we ran back to- 
ward the Yan Yean. 

Nancy and Mollie Hollidew, their 
feminine perceptions aroused at last to 
the urgent nature of Hermann’s chase, 
began to shrill with excitement. 

Hermann shouted: “Do you know the 
reservoir, Weinseidle?” 

“Undoubtedly,” the wind brought to 
us. 

Hermann said quickly: 

“Then pull up at the big gates, and face 
the car back this way. The girls stay right 
where you are; and you in the driver’s 
seat, Weinseidle. I can’t explain. That’s 
the cue for you three when we get there. 
Murchison will come out with me. Get 
me?” 

Cuthbert nodded, and Hermann sank 
back at my side. He mumbled: “The 
swine. The unutterable beast. Faster, 
Weinseidle, faster. What a devil!” 

Even then — but I was a stranger to 
Melbourne after all — I did not realize how 
monstrous a fear was his. I turned the 
name over in my mind. Yan Yean. Sure- 
ly there was a familiarity about it. Where 
had I heard it before? 

As if guessing at my thought, Hermann 
suddenly shouted in my ear: “Don’t you 
see what he’s at, Murchison? Don’t you? 
He means to fire the reservoir. Mel- 
bourne’s water supply — think of it!” 

My flesh crept as I tried to picture what 
such a deed would mean. Had I known 
the utmost possibilities — as Hermann 
must have known — I would have felt an 
even blacker horror and despair. But I 
was completely ignorant of the city’s great 
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water system. And it was just as well. 

Toad himself must have been equally 
ignorant about that. It was not his pur- 
pose at this stage to carry out his threat 
of world destruction. Yet when I make 
clear the incalcuable danger to which he 
brought humanity this night, it would 
almost seem indeed that this was his in- 
tention. 

Toad was undoubtedly unaware of the 
photogenic properties of Satanoil. He was 
also, I am certain, unaware of the possi- 
bility of the atmosphere igniting. And 
here, too, his malicious blundering nar- 
rowly escaped its possil)le conclusion. If 
Hermann had not shown the initiative that 
distinguished him now, the supreme ca- 
tastrophe might have resulted. 

Melbourne’s water system involved the 
Wallaby Creek, Plenty and Yan Yean 
watersheds. The Silver Creek water led 
into the Silver Aqueduct, which joined 
the Wallaby Aqueduct, thence connect- 
ing via cascades to Jack’s Creek, the whole 
emptying into the Toorourrong Reservoir. 
The Plenty River also ran into the reser- 
voir and out again. 

A dear-water channel carried this water 
to the Yan Yean Reservoir, which had a 
capacity of some seven billion gallons. 
The reservoir depth was nineteen feet, 
with a greatest possible depth available 
for storage of twenty-five feet. The water 
covered an area of thirteen hundred acres. 

So — the water held an unbroken line 
from the Yan Yean Reservoir, through 
Toorourrong and over the cascades, into 
creeks and rivers, into the Silver, Wallaby, 
Pheasant and King Parrot Creeks, and 
into the Plenty River. And the Plenty 
River into the Yarra River. And the 
Yarra River into the sea. Fire following 
this line . . . 

No doubt these facts poured through 
Hermann’s mind as the car rushed on- 
ward. I know that his face was white 
against the shadow, and once I heard the 
breath sob in his throat. 

No sight or sound met us as the car 
halted at the gates of the reservoir. Her- 
mann, with a muttered admonition to those 
who were to remain, leaped to the ground. 

I RAN after Hermann, who had already 
pushed through the fence into the re- 
serve. Before us, some two hundred yards 


from the shore of the reservoir itself, was 
the ranger’s house. A voice hailed us 
sharply. 

“Who’s that? What are you doing in 
here without a permit?’’ 

Hermann said to the advancing patrol- 
man: “We’re from the police. No time 
to explain now. Is there telephone con- 
nection with Toorourrong?” 

“Yes,” the man said. I felt that he was 
eyeing us with a certain amount of doubt. 
“There’s a line from the ranger’s house, 
there.” 

Hermann said, “Good! Call your man 
up. Look ; you know a police badge when 
you see one. Go for your life and tell 
Toorourrong to drop the gateways on the 
dear-water channels.” 

“What’s wrong?” the patrolman’s curi- 
sity prompted. 

“For God’s sake,” Hermann exclaimed, 
“do what I ask.” 

The tone of his voice was so compelling 
that the man turned without a word and 
made for the house. 

Hermann said: “Murchison, I can’t be 
wrong. I’ll swear Toad meant this. Can 
you see anything? Hear anything?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“We’ll make the circuit of the water,” 
the detective said. “Who’s this?” 

It was the ranger and the patrolman. 
The first showed signs of irritation. 

“What’s the idea?” he a.sked curtly. 

“Did you get Toorourrong?” Her- 
mann snapped. 

“Yes. The gates are down.” 

Hermann said: “Can you divert the 
outlets?” 

“Yes. By valves and by-washes. Look 
here—” - 

“Do it,” Hermann commanded. “Get 
your family out of that house and over 
here on the bank. If I’m wrong. I’m 
wrong. But the risk’s too great to play 
with.” 

“Risk!” the ranger exclaimed incredu- 
lously. I am sure at that moment he 
thought he had to do with a lunatic. “Risk 
of what? Risk of what?” 

I could contain my suspense no longer. 

“Death!” I heard myself cry. “Death.” 

Even now, when" I close my eyes, the 
scene returns sharply, as if etched within 
their lids. I live again, for a shattering 
second, the enormity of that fear. I see 
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the bulky shadow of Hermann, and the 
blurred silhouettes of the ranger and pat- 
rolman, crouching against the background 
of the night sky. I see the faint mirror 
of the water in the reservoir, quiet and 
dark and star-strewn. And, framed in 
the open, lighted doorway of the house, 
the ranger’s wife and young daughter. A 
vision soft, idyllic . . . 

Then this : A tube of blue-green rising 
like a water-spout from the farther edge 
of the reservoir, thickening as it lifted. A 
widening blaze like the coming of a mid- 
night sun; heat crackling upon the air, 
as if to the crumpling of a gigantic news- 
paper. 

And the screaming of women. 

Hermann yelled : “The car ! Get those 
women to the carl” 

The Plenty Slope was illumined with 
the completeness of broad daylight. The 
tube of flame had turned to a cone whose 
base was already upon half the width of 
the water. The heat scorched. 

I was at the ranger’s heels as he stooped 
to lift his wife from the path where she 
had fallen unconscious in the extremity 
of her terror. The girl ran screaming past 
me, and I caught her arm. She struggled 
to escape me, but I managed to retain 
my hold. I half dragged, half carried her 
across the reserve. And all at once her 
resistance ended. Her body went slack, 
and she pitched in a faint, dragging me 
to my knees. 

As I got up, trying to lift her, I saw the 
bulk of the ranger’s house suddenly glow. 
Flame sheared it like a great blade, and 
the two halves fell slowly apart. They 
seemed to settje as foam settles; to melt, 
rathft than burn; and all at once were 
gone. The bush on the farther side of 
the reserve was alight. That on our side 
was smoking in a dozen places. 

The patrolman appeared suddenly at 
my side. As we raised the girl between us 
he stammered: “My God! The world is 
on fire I Is she dead ?” 

I shook my head. It was not time for 
talking. I wanted all my breath for run- 
ning. The heat seemed like a hand reach- 
ing to pluck us into the core of its burn- 
ing. I felt that in another few moments 
we should crumple where we stood. Al- 
ready the air was sapped of its virtue, so 
that we breathed with difficulty. 


We came, after what seemed an age, 
to the roadside. The engine of the car 
was running, and Cuthbert’s voice, roused 
for once to a pitch of open excitement, 
nailed us sharply. 

“Where’s Hermann?” 

I gasped: “Isn’t he here?” 

Nancy’s white face loomed for a mom- 
ent on my dazed sight. 

“Maurice I ... I thought you were never 
coming. Lift that poor child in here with 
her mother. Oh, Maurice — What dread- 
ful thing is happening?” 

“We daren’t wait much longer,” Cuth- 
bert said. 

I had an impression of Mollie Hollidew 
twisted in her seat to stare at us. She 
looked, somehow, like a wax figure. Her 
eyes were glazed, and her mouth was still 
working, as if she had only that moment 
reached an exhaustion of screaming. 

“Here they are,” the patrolman said. 

Hermann and the ranger, beating at 
their scorching clothes came tumbling into 
our midst. Hermann said huskily, as he 
climbed into the car: “Managed — turn 
pipes — oflp. Thought it safer.” 

I turned to look behind us as we gath- 
ered way. Where we had stood the grass 
was in flame. The whole sky was alight 
to its zenith. 

CHAPTER 17 

The Terror 

B ut for the sadness that comes over 
me, I could smile at the theorizing 
of the newspapers in the days that 
followed. They were all hopelessly at 
fault in their attempt to guess the origin 
and nature of the period which now figures 
in the history books as The Three Days’ 
Terror. 

It could hardly be otherwise. For those 
of us who could have told the horrible 
truth of that mystery held grimly to our 
oath of silence. We had at all costs to 
keep the people from the panic of realiza- 
tion. 

For three days and nights the country 
to the north of the city ran red with fire. 
On the fourth day rain fell ... Of this I 
shall speak later. 

As for the rest of that night — 

When we had left the reservoir reserve 
Cuthbert drove us from house to house — 
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in ever-widening circles, as the flames 
pursued us — while we roused the settlers 
to escape. The entire slope had ignited, 
and the ranges blazed with such monstrous 
magnificence that men stood aghast in 
the streets of Melbourne, and asked one 
another whether this was indeed the end 
of all things. 

Speculation ran riot. Reporters became 
almost hysterical in the role of prophet. 

One paper spoke of a subterranean gas 
explosion. A second ran a streamer in 
huge type. Seismologists Confounded. A 
third declared Earth Sivallows Reservoir. 

A special correspondent of one of the 
leading dailies put it this way : 

Shortly after nine o’clock last night a tre- 
mendous explosion, thought to be of volcanic 
origin, completely wrecked the Yan Yean Reser- 
voir and set fire to the surrounding country. 

At the time of writing some fifty fatalities are 
recorded, and the death roll is steadily growing. 
Former disasters, such as those of Black Thurs- 
day and the holocaust of the Mount Fatigue 
rlistrict, are trivial by comparison with this. 

The hills are now a furnace covering many 
square miles. Although hundreds of fire-fight- 
ers are at work, there appears to be little possi- 
bility of checking the flames without a heavy 
rain. Experience bushmen assert that no fire 
witliin living memo^ had burned so fast and so 
viciously. On the site of the reservoir proper a 
cavity of some forty feet in depth has been 
burned. 

In view of the unknown origin of the disaster, 
and the fact that the bed of the basin still emits 
a flame, a cordon has been drawn about the area 
for the protection of the ever curious. The 
watershed is denuded. The heat is intense. 

An interview with the ranger, Henry 
Rorrowdean, follows. He states that he 
cannot account for what has happened. The 
account proceeds : 

It would appear that the first warning came 
from Senior-Detective Hermann, who was one 
of a party motoring the neighborhood of the 
basin. Hermann declines to comment on the 
cause of the disaster. 

He stated, however, that certain phenomena, 
with which the lake districts of New Zealand 
had familiarized him, attracted his attention in 
passing. He became uneasy and returned to in- 
vestigate. Encountering one of the Patrolmen, 
William Slambee, he instructed him to close 
the gateways admitting to the dear-water chan- 
nel at Toorourrong Reservoir, distant some 
seven miles. 

This was done. The reason for the request 
is not clear. Detective Hermann intimated that 
he would justify the action in his official report. 

Under the circumstances it seems strange that 
water for fighting the fire should have been 


deliberately withheld. To this fact, and to the 
absence of any rain, must be ascrib^ the extent 
of the fire now raging. 

Had the chamiels from the Toorourrong basin 
been allowed to pour into the site of the explo- 
sion, it is probable that the outbreak would have 
been restricted to the reserve itself. And this in 
spite of the fact that the water in the Yan Ye^ 
basin seems to have been swallowed by an initial 
earth fissure. 

No trace of such a fissure can now be seen. 
It is supposed that the fissure dosed immediately 
after the water in the basin was exhausted. In 
that case, the water from Toorourrong could 
have been used against the fire. 

Theories were launched the world over. 
One was that an earth vent released a 
subterranean gas which, on meeting the 
atmosphere, spontaneously ignited. A sec- 
ond theory, advanced by a well-known 
American savant, was to the effect that 
what is known as a volcanic pocket had by 
some means found communications with 
the atmosphere, resulting in a local erup- 
tion. 

In all accounts the word “explosion” 
was used. In point of fact, no real explo- 
sion took place. One of the remarkable 
features of Satanoil was the comparative 
silence in which it destroyed. It was ac- 
companied by a crackling and a hissing, 
reminding one of an electrical discharge. 

B RANDEN was among the first to 
descend into the charred basin of the 
Yan Yean. In places where moisture 
exuded from the earth a green flame still 
flickered. Regardless of onlookers. Bran- 
den carried out certain hasty investiga- 
tions. The most important consisted of a 
spectrum analysis of the flame of Satanoil. 
He discovered the sharply defined yellow 
and red lines indicative of the presence of 
a lithium compound. He estimated this as 
a little less than the millionth part of a 
milligram in quantity. He thought, also, 
that he detected traces of rubidium. 

Further than this, Branden was able 
to declare to us that the exhaustion point 
of the Satanoil flame was reached at the 
end of the second day of burning. Had 
rain fallen in those two days . . . 

But rain did not fall. The reporter’s 
disappointment, I still think, was provi- 
dential. 

As for the fresh-water channels from 
the Toorourrong basin, they were charred 
but intact. Branden’s theory as to the 
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resistance of stone to Satanoil most for- 
tunately proved correct : otherwise the 
trickle of water remaining in the channels, 
after the gateways were dropped, might 
have led into the Toorourrong basin after 
all, despite Hermann’s prompt action. 

A thorough investigation was under- 
taken by the government, but to no result. 
A party of international geologists and 
seismologists, equipped by the Rockefeller 
Institute of America, spent some months 
upon the same quest. The scientific jour- 
nals of the time were flooded with theory, 
but scarcely a fact of importance was gath- 
ered. The denuded basin was eventually 
restortcd, and once again fills its purpose 
of water supply to Melbourne. 

One detail was curiously missing in 
this case. There was no evidence of the 
photogenic properties of Satanoil. When 
the reservoir burned, some atmospheric, 
requisite appears to have been lacking. At 
all events, no mirage of the horror has, 
so far as I am aware, been recorded. 

I have myself, however, seen the phan- 
tom of Crampton’s house against the sky- 
line. The illusion is preserved to this day, 
and is known as The Haunted Castle on 
the Saltwater River. 

It was on the evening of the fourth day 
following the Yan Yean holocaust that 
George Framling came to the house with 
the news that the premier had called a 
conference that night at his offices. 

It was then a quarter to eight, and 
Framling and I set out to walk to the 
Treasury building. Rain was still falling 
gently, but the aftermath of the fire was 
even then noticeable in the angry hue of 
the northern sky. 

I said : “What will Mr. Hannaford do 
now? What can he do? I suppose this 
spells defeat.” 

Framling nodded. When he sp)oke he 
choked a little. 

“I’m afraid so. Eighty-four people have 
been burned to death, Melbourne has 
practically no water, and the destruction of 
livestock and propjerty is appalling. No, 
we didn’t understand what we were up 
against.” 

He broke out, then, cursing Toad and 
all his ways. 

“He’s inhuman, Maurice. A devil in 
human shape. Good Lord! He has the 
world at his mercy.” 


I could only hold to helpless silence. 

The others were waiting for us. The 
premier looked ghastly. His flesh was 
chalk-white, and his body never ceased 
its trembling. 

He said: “Well, gentlemen, we’ve 
failed. We’ve done our best, but we’ve 
failed. We can do no more.” 

“It seems so,” Sir Hector Corrilees 
agreed. 

“We don’t dare risk the further malice 
of this monster,” Hannaford said. “We’re 
whipped, eh Murchison?” 

The laugh he ventured made me shud- 
der. To plainly he was a broken man at 
last. His eyes were unutterably sick. 

“There’s time yet,” I stammered. 
“Surely we can do something.” 

He flung one thin hand at me. 

“Why waste words? This is the end. 
Or- is it? Do you know. I’m tempted to 
make it so. I’m tempted to call this 
devil’s bluff and let the world go to the 
devil. Better get it over and done with 
than that men should live under the sha- 
dow of Hell. Well, Branden?” 

But Branden only gave a shrug of his 
shoulders. He had, I think, long since 
finished with moral issues. The obsession 
which was to destroy him was already up- 
on him, and his veins were fired only by 
the scientific wonder of what had hap- 
pened. 

Sir Hector Corrilees said : “You’ll send 
for Toad?” 

All of us followed his glance to Hanna- 
ford’s white, drawn face. 

“Yes.” the premier replied in a dull 
voice. “I’ll send for Toad. Framling, 
you’ll arrange that. Say this: I agree. 
Arrange meeting. Sign it. What’s the 
difference? Who would guess or care to 
guess? Sign it Premier." 

Framling said: “Very good, sir.” 

T^HE irony of that! Who, chancing 
upon the simple message in the news- 
papers next day, would have dreamed its 
mighty import? The head of the govern- 
ment confessing his failure to prevail 
against the threat of criminal lunacy. The 
clue to the tragedy that was bewildering 
the brains of science. 

I went to the Treasury next day, futile 
though the pretence now was, merely be- 
cause I could think of nothing else to do. 
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And I wanted to hide my telltale face 
from Nancy. She, poor girl, sensed the 
despair in my thought, and looked at me 
wistfully, no doubt ascribing it to concern 
for her own anxiety. We had heard noth- 
ing of Rufus Carlisle. I dreaded what we 
might hear. 

At midday came a telegram addressed 
to the premier. I stood by Framling’s el- 
bow as he read. Laconic and peremptory : 

YOUR OFFICE MIDNIGHT THIS DAY 
—TOAD 

George, I remember, said : “Why mid- 
night?” 

And I can hear myself saying. 

“Why! Because he’s dramatic. Those 
swines always are. They can’t let acting 
alone. It’s the right setting, you see, for 
the work of the devil. Evil hates the 
light.” 

Framling went to telephone the others. 
I took my hat and went down town. I 
wanted to see the happy crowds, all secure 
in their ignorance. I wanted to shout 
their folly at them j to tell them what fools 
they were . . . 

Someone caught me by the arm, as I 
stood ; caught hold of me and shook me. 

“Murchison, has your courage caved 
in altogether? You look like a corpse.” 

“I feel like one,” I said, staring back in- 
to Sir Hector’s set face. “Did you know 
it was tonight?” 

Hermann was with his chief. They both 
looked at me. 

“What’s tonight?” the detective asked. 

"Tonight the world puts its neck under 
Toad’s foot,” I said. I must have shouted 
it, for the people passing turned to peer 
at us. “He sent an answer to the premier’s 
message. We’re to meet at the office at 
midnight. Framling was to telephone to 
you.” 

They were silent a moment. 

“Come aside into a quiet corner," Sir 
Hector muttered. 

We sat at a cafe table — I was reminded 
of that other caf^ table, where I had sat 
with Sir Hector and Professor Branden, 
while Branden seemed to gloat over the 
marvels of Satanoil — and looked at each 
other. 

Sir Hector’s face had an appearance of 
swelling. The veins in his neck and fore- 
head stood out like whipcord. 


“Murchison — Hermann,” he said. He 
put his hands on our shoulders. “It must 
not be. Even now at the eleventh hour, 
it must not be. We three must prevent it. 
But how? How?” 

“The whole thing, so far as I can see,” 
Hermann said slowly, “rests upon Toad’s 
accomplice or accomplices. Without them 
he won’t dare come to us. Rufus Carl- 
isle ...” 

The chief commissioner broke in hur- 
riedly with : 

“How do we know Carlisle is alone? 
And yet, if I could lay my hands on the 
old man, I would — I would . . . But even 
so, the risk is fearful and our chances are 
slim.” 

I could not follow this thought then, 
though I did so later. Nor, I think, could 
Hermann. 

The detective said: “We will send men 
out after dark. All loiterers on the river 
banks will be taken in.” 

“Is that the best you can think of?” 
Sir Hector asked, savage in his anxiety. 
“Why, the word would pass as soon as 
the first man was taken. No use trying 
it.” 

“We must find Carlisle himself,” I 
said. “If there are others in it, probably 
they will all be together. But I believe 
Carlisle to be the only one.” 

“We aren’t even certain that Carlisle 
is one,” Sir Hector said. 

Hermann said, in a resolute tone: “I 
don’t think there’s a doubt of it. Murchi- 
son, will you hunt with me . . . until mid- 
night? A last hunt? To try and find 
Carlisle?” 

I said: “Willingly. But where shall 
we search? We don’t even know where 
to start.” 

“After dusk on the river bank,” Her- 
mann said. “We must find Carlisle on 
the river bank. The appointment is for 
midnight. Until eleven-thirty we can still 
act.” 

“After that,” Sir Hector said, with a 
twisted smile, “the deluge. No ; the world 
has had its deluge. I was forgetting. It 
is the turn of fire.” 

We rose then. And there, I suppose, 
our blundering would have left us — liad 
we not encountered at the very door of 
the caf6 Professor Branden. Providence 
was with us. 
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CHAPTER 18 
The Last Stand 

H IS sunken eyes lit at sight of us. 
He exclaimed: “This is extra- 
ordinary. I have been searching 
for you everywhere, Corrilees. 

“I have remembered where it was that 
I encountered that fanatic that you say 
may be Rufus Carlisle. It was just after 
I had turned out of Dnimmond Street 
into Macpherson Street. Was it Mac- 
pherson Street? I’m not sure. There’s 
an old two-story brick place at the comer. 
A fourth rate hotel, I should say.’’ 

“Chugwin Street,’’ Hermann injected. 
“That’s it,’’ said the professor. He 
looked from one to another of us eagerly. 
“Any good?’’ 

“Perhaps,” Hermann said, looking at 
me. “This alters our plans. Meet me at 
ten o’clock tonight outside the Weather 
Bureau, Murchison. In the meantime. I’ll 
scout in my own way.” 

“If you show yourself — ” Sir Hector 
began. 

“I won’t,” Hermann said. “But if 
Carlisle's anywhere handy. I’ll place him.” 

I wondered, waiting at the Weather 
Bureau later, how he meant to carry out 
his search, and whether it had succeeded. 
But, at his first words I knew that the 
second query was answered. 

He said in a whisper, as we shook 
hands: “I’ve found him, Murchison. I’ve 
found him.” 

“How did you do it?” 

He told me as we walked. 

“Whenever you want to know about 
the people in a locality, you won’t go far 
wrong if you tackle the first small boy 
you meet who lives there. Youngsters 
have eyes and ears, Murchison, that we 
elders can’t approach for sharpness. Tact 
and a couple of coins will work wonders. 
Rufus Carlisle is hiding in a back street. 
We’re going there now.” 

“To arrest him?” I asked. 

“Not at once. Unless I’m badly mis- 
taken, Toad is in the same house. When 
and if he leaves it, we act. I have posted 
a plainclothes man at each end of the 
street, with a description of Carlisle. But 
no one else is to be stopped. It’s a tight 
game, Murchison. I’ve never known a 


tighter one — and for such high stakes.” 

A man stepped from the shadow of a 
tin fence, as we turned a corner. 

Hermann said: “Well?” 

“Three passed me, but not our man.” 

The detective looked at his watch. 

“It’s ten-tliiity. Who were they, 
Straughav'T” 

“An old couple . . . It’s all right. I 
know them well. They run a secondhand 
shop. And a man. Short, squat figure 
with glasses. Came out nine or ten doors 
along.” 

Hermann’s elbow nudged me. I knew 
he had the same thought. It was Toad 
himself. 

“Good. Get hold of Cordray from the 
other end, and the two of you come to 
number eleven. One at the front and one 
at the hack. Come on, Murchison.” 

My heart beat fast as we entered the 
gate of number eleven. It was an old- 
fashioned weatherboard cottage, with a 
narrow strip of ground in front and at the 
side. 

Hermann tried the door, found it fast, 
and tiptoed to where a light shone from 
a dusty window. The blind was drawn. 
We listened a moment, but there was no 
sound. 

Feet sounded in the street, and Hermann 
said: “Here are the boys. We’ll try the 
back now, Murchison. 

I wondered, as we went, what Nancy 
would have thought if she had seen me 
creeping upon her father as if he were 
the greatest criminal in the land. I hated 
what we were doing. Sentiment has al- 
ways obscured my judgment. 

The back door yielded readily, and we 
found ourselves in a small vestibule. 
Light came from a doorway in the passage 
beyond. As we stood watching it, there 
came the scraping of a chair, and a thin, 
tremulous cough. 

“He’s there,” Hermann said. 

Old Carlisle, clad in his rusty_ black, 
was standing by a table when we entered. 
He faced us directly, but there was no 
recognition in his look. His eyes were 
vacant, his mouth flaccid. 

I said gently: “Why, Mr. Carlisle, 
Nancy has been looking for you every- 
where. You’ll come home now, won’t 
you ?” 

“Who are you?” his reedy voice asked. 
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The dullness was passing from his eyes, 
and his straggly beard twitched. “I don’t 
know you.” 

There was alarm in his manner. 

“I’m Maurice Murchison,” I said. 
“Surely you remember me? I come from 
your home in East Melbourne. Nancy 
will be overjoyed to have found you.” 

'“No!” he said. He blinked at us with 
a mixture of cunning and apprehension. 
“I don’t know you.” 

Hermann stepped forward impatiently. 

“Well, you soon will,” he said, regard- 
less of my appeal. “You’re coming with 
me, Mr. Carlisle.” 

But the old man shrank from Her- 
mann’s touch. A crazy flame leaped into 
his eyes. He began to rant. 

“I have no dealings with the ungodly. 
Men of perdition and of evil minds. For 
what saith the Scriptures . . .?” 

“Now, now,” Hermann said. 

He caught one bony wrist firmly, but 
not ungently. 

“Let me be. Let me be. There is 
work to do . . .” 

It was pitiful to see his struggles. 

Hermann panted. “He’s like a wild- 
cat!” 

The last vestige of the old man’s sanity 
seemed suddenly to vanish. He shrieked : 
“Fools. Fools. The end of all things is 
at hand. Woe unto the world, that shall 
be burned up with fire, neither shall there 
any more be a flood ...” 

With extraordinary adroitness he slip- 
ped from Hermann’s clutch, doubled un- 
der my outflung arm, and darted into the 
passage. 

“After him!” Hermann roared. 

We collided in the doorway. 

B ut Hermann’s shouting did its work. 

We came presently upon Straughan 
on the back porch, with old Carlisle 
stiffened on his arm. When we carried 
him into the light, there was foam at the 
corners of his working mouth. His eyes 
were closed, and a blueness was spread 
over his lips. 

Cordray came in from the front, and 
the four of us bent over our capture. I 
had the thought that Rufus Carlisle was 
dying. 

“He looks pretty sick,” Cordray said. 
“Get a taxi and run him to the hospi- 


tal,” Hermann said. “And stay with him. 
Alive or dead, stay with him.” 

I ran to the corner of the street, with 
Straughan at my heels. 

He said, as I hailed a cruising car : 

“What’s the lay, do you know?” 

I said: “I don’t know. Hermann won’t 
say. They want him for something, I 
suppose.” 

It never occurred to me that Hermann 
should have searched the old man’s pockets 
while I was absent. He looked at me 
queerly, I thought, when I entered. But 
he said nothing then. 

“Off you go, you two,” he directed the 
plainclothes men. “If you want me. I’ll 
be at the premier’s office for an hour or 
two after midnight. Keep the old man 
in the hospital until you hear from me.” 

Hermann and I walked in the wake of 
the departing taxi. We were silent and 
serious. 

He said presently : “Well, we’ve spiked 
one of Toad’s guns. The question is, are 
there any others? I wish we knew.” 

“What now?” I asked. 

It was after eleven o’clock. Events are 
quicker in the telling than in the doing. 

Hermann said : “Let’s find a place for 
a cup of coffee.” 

We sat over the cups, smoking in sil- 
ence, each busy with his thoughts. Mine, 
I am free to say, were anything but re- 
as.suring. I couldn’t see what we had 
really gained by finding Rufus Carlisle. 
To be quite safe, we had to know. And 
we didn’t know. At best, we could only 
guess. 

We reached the Treasury building at 
five minutes to midnight, and were ad- 
mitted by George Framling, who was 
stationed at the door. 

“There isn’t a soul in the place except 
ourselves,” he said. He meant those of 
us who had been — who still were — 
leagued against Toad. 

We left him waiting for Toad. 

Sir Hector Corrilees stared at Her- 
mann as we entered the premier’s room, 
and his brows rose questioningly. Her- 
mann nodded. 

“What!” the chief commissioner said. 
“You found Carlisle? You mean that?” 

“He’s under guard at the Melbourne 
Hospital,” Hermann said. “He took a 
fit or something.” 
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Sir Hector turned to the premier. 

“Hannaford, we’ve got Carlisle.” 

“What good is that?” Mr. Hannaford 
asked wearily. “It’s too late, Corrilees, 
too late.” 

“Is it?” Sir Hector asked, with curi- 
ous quietness. “Is it too late? We shall 
see." 

Professor Branden, huddled on his 
chair, peered short-sighted at the chief 
commissioner. 

Sir Hector began : “Hermann, did you 
find—?” 

The ojjcning of the baize door cut him 
short. Framling’s pale face appeared. He 
seemed to hesitate; then stood aside with 
an audible intake of his breath. 

I found myself confronted by the evil, 
amorphous features of the greatest crimin- 
al the world has ever known. 

It was then that the premier, turning 
his eyes, inspired the only burst of anger 
we had ever known this enemy to display. 

Mr. Hannaford said, in indescribable 
tones: “And so — ^you are The Toad?” 

I hope never to witness anything more 
demoniacal than the swift convulsion of 
the creature’s face at this innocent ques- 
tion. 

His cheeks puffed, like those of the 
loathsome thing whose name he affected, 
and he seemed to eject his speech as poi- 
son is ejected — in a single stream. 

“Toad, damn you. Toad!” 

Toad reeked of insane egotism. Satan, 
his master, knew the satisfaction such a 
distinction might afford him. “There’s 
only one Toad. You’re the premier, Mor- 
gan Hannaford ? You’ve had a bell}^^ at 
last, then. Fools, to pit yourselves against 
such brains as mine !” 

Hermann, his farmer face suffused, said 
bluntly: “Whatever else you are, you’re 
frankly a lunatic.” 

Strangely, the abuse seemed to calm 
Toad. He smiled as he seated himself. 
When next he spoke his voice held no 
anger, but only a cold arrogance. 

“Well, Mr. Premier, we know each 
other at last.” 

Mr. Hannaford was contemptuously 
silent, his mouth aquiver. 

Professor Branden, as if unable to re- 
strain himself, shot a finger at Toad. 

“Michael Domidorf,” he said, “you are 
a cold-blooded murderer.” 


Toad sneered. 

“What! It’s you, Branden, is it? You 
with your little pettifogging chemistry. 
You fool.” 

I DON’T know what possessed me, but 
I said: “You called yourself Mertz. 
You are the man who took lodgings with 
poor old Rufus. Carlisle.” 

He neither denied nor affirmed. He 
turned his flame-colored iris on me . . . 

The premier’s voice broke a nightmare 
spell. 

He said: “Domidorf, Mertz, Toad — 
call yourself as you will. There is one 
tiling you forget. You forget that tliere 
is a just and righteous God . . .” 

“Can your C^d do more than destroy 
the world?” The laugh that was the 
travesty of a laugh chilled my spine. “I 
can do that. Therefore I am all the god 
you need. All the god this world shall 
boast. My will shall be supreme. The 
earth shall be my footstool. I, its greatest 
emperor. Toad, by the grace of Satan- 
oil ...” 

“You blaspheme!” the premier said. 
“Or if not,” the abhorrent voice con- 
tinued, "there shall be no more world. 
Think of it. Earth shall cease to be. But 
not before all flesh suffers as it never be- 
fore suffered.” 

Something impelled me to look at Sir 
Hector Corrilees. His eyes were like 
stone, his mouth was a grim line. 

He said: “You would do this thing?” 
The other licked his toad’s lips. 
“Haven’t I just said so? The world 
accepts my terms, or it perishes. It may 
take its choice.” 

“Do you know,” Sir Hector said very 
slowly and deliberately, “I think I shall 
kill you. There are some creatures too 
foul to be left alive.” 

Toad said easily: “Brave words, Mr. 
Police Commissioner; but quite helpless. 
Be sure I have seen to all that. If I do 
not return to my home within an hour 
of dawn, the thing you fear will come to 
pass.” 

Sir Hector’s right hand had gone to 
his jacket pocket. Toad noted the action, 
and his look jeered. He knew he had 
us. His voice began to gloat sadistically. 

“Picture it. Fair women and little chil- 
dren screaming to the melting of their 
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tender flesh. A world in flames . . 

I saw Sir Hector’s hand leave his 
pocket, gripping the butt of an automatic 
pistol. The eyes of the others were fixed 
upon Toad in a sort of horrified fascina- 
tion. They did not see. 

But I saw. I saw the point of the auto- 
matic rising, and the strong lean finger 
tightening to its task of heroic madness. 
Out of the corner of my eye, I saw Toad 
half rise from his seat, as realization swept 
over him. 

And then a sharp crack, and a thin 
spurt of flame. And Toad sprawled again 
in his chair, a star of blood welling at the 
exact center of his forehead. Dead on 
the instant. 

There was a moment of utter silence. 
Then the pistol fell from Sir Hector’s 
hand to the table. As if it were the signal 
to release our paralyzed emotions, sound 
sprang like a gust of wind. The premier, 
his face ashen, his eyes wild, rose, sway- 
ing, to his feet. 

He whispered: "Corrilees. Corrilees. 
What have you done? Dear God! What 
have you done?” 

“I have done well,” Sir Hector an- 
swered. ‘^It is a gamble. All life is a 
gamble. Better so than the other. If his 
only accomplice was Rufus Carlisle . . .” 

The telephone on the premier’s table 
shrilled wdth such suddenness that we all 
started. Hermann took down the re- 
ceiver with a shaking hand. 

He said: “Dead . . . Heart failure! 
Thank you, Cordray. No ; stay there until 
you hear from me. I shall be there soon 
after dawn — I hope.” 

Professor Branden asked : "What now, 
Hermann ?” 

“Rufus Carlisle is dead.” 

I looked at Toad. Even in those few 
moments death had stamped more deeply 
the vile resemblance to the creature he 
had parodied. The body was slumped for- 
ward grotesquely. The puffy lids were 
half-closed, and a film was on the strange, 
flame-colored irises. 

Hermann, his lips compressed, com- 
menced to search Toad’s pockets. He 
found nothing. The premier was still 
standing. His look was now a little vacant. 
Presently he sank into his chair with 
bowed head. 

“In any case,” Branden said, nodding 


at the corpse, “how are we going to ex- 
plain that?” 

“I neither know nor care,” Sir Hector 
replied. “The world, I have no doubt, 
will call me murderer. Does it matter?” 
“Surely,” I began, “no jury . . .” 
“Can ever be told the truth,” Sir Hec- 
tor finished, with a pale smile. “No, 
Murchison ; it won’t work that way. Well, 
we shall see.” 

H ermann said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone: “At any rate. Toad need not 
remain here. Murchison, will you and 
Framling give me a hand? We’ll put him 
in the basement.” 

I sensed some covert meaning in his 
look. There was, I told myself, some 
task he would be at. He would share it 
only with Framling and me. 

I had to fight to overcome my repug- 
nance toward touching Toad. Hermann, 
being the strongest, took the shoulders; 
George and I, a leg apiece. In such man- 
ner we carried our ugly burden down the 
dark, silent stairways. 

George said: “You’ve got some sort of 
a plan for getting rid of him?” 

'T have,” the detective answered. 
Hermann plunged a hand into his 
pocket. He drew forth a yellow marble. 

Framling and I exclaimed simultane- 
ously : 

“Where did you get that?” 

“I took it from Rufus Carlisle,” Her- 
mann said. “Now you know why I didn’t 
want Branden down here. He’d give his 
soul to have this to experiment with. Well, 
he won’t get it. I tell you, Murchison, no 
man living is to be trusted with such a 
damnable secret. If I knew of such a 
man, though he were the most honest 
and upright in the world, I would shoot 
that man dead if I could, just as the chief 
shot Toad. Civilization could not risk 
him.” 

As he spoke he bent over Toad and 
pushed the yellow marble into the dead, 
half-opened mouth. 

It seemed scarcely a minute later that 
there was re-enacted before our eyes the 
annihilative process which had been the 
fate of Gregory. There came that fright- 
ful green flame out of the mouth of Toad, 
and his body became transparent and 
glowing as the Satanoil licked up its 
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juices. We were presently staring at noth- 
ing but a writhing green haze. It, too, 
vanished. 

Hermann drew a deep breath. 

“Exit Toad,” he said. 

Framling shuddered. “That was hor- 
rible.” 

“The chief is safe, .so far as the laws 
of this world are concerned, at any rate,” 
said the loyal Hermann. “If we are to 
perish when the day comes, the criminal 
brain that planned it will have gone first.” 

We returned to the premiers room. 

Sir Hector asked : “What have you 
done? It’s no use, you know. Hermann, 
I’ll have to face the music.” 

“There’s none to face,” Hermann told 
him. “There’s no murder without a 
corpse. And there’s no Toad.” 

‘^What do you mean?” the premier 
asked. 

Hermann told them. 

Branden almost screamed at him. 

“What! You had in your hand the 
most marvelous chemical discovery in the 
world, and you deliberately destroyed it ?” 

The premier checked him sternly. 

Mr. Hannaford said — as if, indeed, he 
had heard, and was now echoing, what 
Hermann had said to Framling and me 
not five minutes back — “Branden, you 
hardly realize what you are saying. No 
man alive is to be trusted with such a vile 


discovery. No man, Branden no man.” 

Poor Branden . . . He subsided sullen- 
ly, muttering, and twisting together his 
thin fingers. A picture of woe and dis- 
appointment. 

“Thank you, Hermann,” said Sir Hec- 
tor, simply. 

We sat then in silence through the inter- 
minable hours. There was no thought of 
our leaving the room while the uncertainty 
held. The drama was nearly finished. 
Shortly, the curtain must fall. 

I think I dozed in sheer weariness of 
thought. I became conscious, suddenly, 
that Hermann had raised the blind of the 
window. As if to a common impulse, we 
gathered about it, looking out upon the 
brightening sky. The dawn was coming 
. . . had come. 

I turned at a sound behind me. 

The premier was on his knees against 
a chair. His thin shoulders were shaking. 

Someone gripped my hand . . , 

>l< * 

My task is done. 

And yet . . . Sometimes in the dark 
hours my thought stirs affrightedly. Is 
there on earth, I wonder, a drop of Satan- 
oil remaining still? Might some innocent 
hand come one day to chance discovery 
of a yellow marble, and plunge earth to 
its doom? 

I wish I knew. 


THE END 
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(Continued from page 8) 

I haven’t yet seen a copy of any issue of the 
new magazine — but I am enthusiastic about it, 
nevertheless, and I look forward greatly to 
seeing the issues, as I hope to do eventually. 
I already own copies of all of Merritt’s stories, 
but I find the prospect of seeing them with fresh 
illustrations by Virgil Finlay greatly pleasing. 
I hope you use no other artist, as I can’t imagine 
any one but Finlay illustrating Merritt’s stories 
satisfactorily. I only hope that each story gets 
at least six full page illustrations — the novels, 
at least, deserve this numberXor more if they 
are to have satisfactory artistic treatment. 

I hope that you can print “The Woman of the 
Wood.” Finlay could work pictorial wonders 
with this colourful sylvan fantasy. Ever since 
I first read this tale, I’ve been curious as to 
how he would go about depicting the trip across 
the lake through the mists, the haunted coppice, 
and the fascinating tree-people themselves. 

I won’t make further comments until I’ve 
actually seen the magazine — but I am sure that 
I’ll be a delighted, as well as a satisfied reader. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas F. L. Cockcroft 
3 Stilling Street 
Melling, Lower Hutt 
New Zealand 

ED. We hope that you will soon see a copy 
of A. MERRITT’S FANTASY. 

MERRITT NEVER EXCELLED 

Dear Editor: 

The first mistake you’ve made in the new 
publication, A. MERRITT’S FANTASY, 
makes me wonder how you could have slipped 
up on such a thing. It seems to appear that even 
the typesetter suspicioned something wrong ; 
maybe he too was wondering how in blazes 
“The Smoking Land” got into the pages of a 
magazine of Merritt’s quality, thereby causing 
him to commit so many errors typesetting that 
at the turn of each page, the reader was dum- 
founded into approaching the sublime through 
what seemed the ridiculous. As an example, 
take Chapter 10 which was mistakingly printed. 
The Running Dog, when to all appearances the 
heading should have read, The Running Water. 
Just imagine a “dog” reading that chapter, and 
what would be his reactions? Let’s suppose 
Murder, the Esquimaux dog, was able to read 
and I showed him your mistake, how might he 
express himself? In the words of George 
Challis, “Murder, the rascal, turned his head 
and looked up to me with the biggest, widest, 
reddest laugh that I ever saw”. You say that 
George Challis, alias Frederick Faust, was one 
of the world’s most prolific writers, commonly 
known as the “king of pulp magazines”, who 
wrote on an average of one full length novel 
every three weeks. His very productivity, there- 
fore, is proof positive that quality is lacking 
nine times out of ten. In my estimation, “The 
Smoking Land” is quite mediocre, and definitely 
should have been left out of A. MERRITT’S 
FANTASY. Frankly, I am of the opinion that 


whenever Frederick Faust wrote a bad story 
he’d use one of his disguises to hide the shame, 
and “George Challis” seems to take the brunt 
of his self-inflicted punishment. What a dif- 
ference when compared to a topnotch writer 
like Max Brand — the better part of Faust 1 

On the other hand, there isn’t a story written 
that can surpass “Three Lines of Old French”. 
It has the most tenderly beautiful love motive 
every put into words, and to see through the 
eyes of Peter Laveller, is to truly believe in 
eternal life. “Death — oh. the foolish, fearful 
hearts of menl” Can anyone vision the mind’s 
power at a time when the fiendishness of war’s 
brutality tears away the slim veil bridging the 
tangible from the intangible? No matter what 
type of story Merritt writes, he has a God- 
given power to blend the incomparably gentle, 
the sweet, and the ever tempting, at one moment ; 
then he can make his reader see the veritable 
stigma of a hell unfathomable in the next. Look 
where you may, and I speak truly when I say, 
there never has been nor never will be a story 
to surpass ‘Three Lines of Old French”. 

Going off the beaten track a little, I find with 
a good deal of satisfaction that something new 
has been added, the thoughtful article by Ray 
Cummings entitled “The Science of Time 
Travel”. Comparing Time to a motion picture 
film of infinite length seems feasible enough, 
and with a little imagination 1 can see changing 
patterns of my image strewn side by side in 
the film of time for the length of a life-span, 
but when I think of going back in the past to 
a replica of myself indelibly engraved upon this 
scroll, it’ll take something more than the love 
or “Lucie de Tocquelain” to accomplish the 
miracle 1 

There doesn’t seem to be much to “The Seal 
Maiden”. It read more like a synopsis of a long 
novel, but I thought it quite unique in presenta- 
tion, good, to be truthful, unusually worthwhile 
for brevity and conciseness, and the straight- 
forward simplicity of narration. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph Kankowski 
9 Glennon Place 
West Orange, New Jersey 

ED : Sorry that you didn’t like “The Smok- 
ing Land” — but you might read George Evans’ 
letter which follows yours. 

FANS DISAGREE 

Dear Editor: 

Congratulations I Issue #2 of AMF is the 
best all-around issue of any of the group 
Popular Publications puts out. Some readers 
are bound to disagree here, claiming issues 
featuring Merritt’s own work to be best, but 
having read and re-read all his yarns they 
were flat issues — although issue #1 was worth 
the quarter just for Robert Arthur’s story. You 
must have many more by him as I’m sure I 
remember several from Argosy in the late 30s. 
By all means run them. It may be of some 
interest to your readers to know Arthur co- 
authors a very interesting radio story called 
“The Mysterious Traveler.” Since WOR often 
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advertises its lineup in your magazines, maybe 
you’d like to pass on this information. We get 
it here at 9 :30 Tuesday evenings; other localities 
may have different times. 

I read “The Smoking Land” on its first ap- 
pearance, but it is certainly worth re-reading! 
Faust had one of the most readable writing 
styles. His death was a personal loss to most 
magazine fans. Under whatever name he hap- 
pened to write them, any and all his fantasies 
are most welcome, whenever you can print them. 
Another story which will be welcome is 
"Lords of Creation” by Eando Binder. I see it’s 
out in book form, which may discourage you 
running it. However, I would sooner pay $3.00 
for a magazine issue, with cover and illustra- 
tions, than for the book with only a third-rate 
dust-jacket to illuminate it. 

An author who contributed many stories to 
Argosy, of which many fantasies would surely 
be worth reissuing, is Joel Townsley Rogers. 
No one, not even the great Merritt, ever did 
finer writing than Rogers, and I certainly hope 
you can come up with something by him. As he 
still does an occasional story you might even 
get something new. 

One last story though: Argosy carried “Bells 
Across A Valley”, a short, author unknown, 
which was a honey. Really different. Look it 
up, please! 

Now a few thousand words on the matter of 
illustrations. Knowdng something about the 
racket. I’ll say flatly that Lawrence is your best 
illustrator, and his main misfortune, as far as 
getting much credit goes, is that science-fiction 
fans, who read of the future, live in the past, 
and it’s sheer nostalgia that keeps them yelling 
for most of the old timers, like Paul etc. It’s 
obvious from the illustrations in the “Creep, 
Shadow 1” issue though, that Lawrence has 
finally got more work than he can handle, so 
it’s pleasing to hear that Finlay has finally gotten 
squared away, and we’ll see more of him. He 
is Lawrence’s closest comi^tition. To those of 
you who’ll argue the point, I can give you 
chapter and verse to prove my point. 

As for the rest whom your fans demand — 
well Bok gets a lot of votes, but. looking them 
over, issue in, issue out, those votes all come 
from the same half-dozen or so fans. So don’t 
let them snow you under, Ed. As for his doing 
covers — well, not unless he can do better than 
those dust-jackets he’s done for the book 
publishers. No sir 1 In Super Science you have 
a good scratch-board man (he who did the draw- 
ing of the hand holding a miniature man in a 
glass case). Outside of him Lawrence and 
Finlay have no competitors. 

That ought to be plenty for now. Thanks for 
bringing out A. MERRITT’S FANTASY, 
best wishes for a long, prosperous life for itl 
Sincerely, 

George Evans 
Belmont Ave. 

North Arlington, N. J. 

ED: Thanks for your comments on the art 
work. We will in ail probability print your 
request, “Lords of Creation” by Eando Binder, 
but can’t promise when. 


COLLECTS MERRITT 
Dear Editor : 

I have been a Merritt Fan since reading his 
first story published in Argosy years ago, ‘‘Ship 
of Ishtar” or “Pigeon Blood”, I can’t recall 
which was the first. To say I was pleasantly 
surprised to see a magazine printed under his 
name, would be putting it mildly. 

I had at one time a very good collection of 
his stories which was destroyed by fire. 

For several years now I have been trying to 
get a complete collection of his works, especialy 
his book length novels. 

So far I have only “Creep, Shadow 1” and 
“Fox Woman”. 

Inasmuch as my ability to realize this am- 
bition has been limited by finances, I would not 
be willing to pay any premium at this time. 

My success in getting this collection would 
not defer me from continuing to read the A. 
MERRITT’S FANTASY as long as it con- 
tinues to try to equal the first two issues. 

Now I want to ask you something: Can you 
tell me how I might obtain the complete works 
of A. Merritt? 

Respectfully yours, 

Thomas W. Ward 
Box 7S, Conover, N. C. 

ED. A. MERRITT’S FANTASY will pub- 
lish as many stories by Merritt as we have the 
rights to. There will probably be about ten or 
twelve in all. If you do not find all the stories 
you want in this publication, we would suggest 
that you write to Mr. Julius Unger, Box 35, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He deals exclusively in old 
books and in some old magazines, and has back 
issues that are no longer on the newsstands. 
Old copies of FFM and FN which have Merritt 
stories sell for $1.00; stories appearing in book 
form cost from $3.00 to $4.00. 

Notice the letter from Qiarles H. Pounders 
of Atlanta, Georgia. Perhaps some of these 
fantasy fans would have other suggestions. 

FOR TRADE 

Dear Editor: 

“The Smoking Land” by George Challis was 
swell. Thanks for choosing this novel for your 
second issue. For future issues I would like 
to see two short stories by Max Brand dug out 
of Popular’s files and reprinted, “The Lost Gar- 
den”, and “John Ovington Returns”. 

I have many many issues of FN and FFM for 
trade with the readers of AMF. Also I have 
several rare Burroughs items and a few rare 
cloth bound fantasy items. I want most anything 
by the following : Edison Marshall, Max Brand, 
David Manning, George Owen Baxter, A. B. 
Cunningham and George Challis. 

Yours very truly, 
Charles H. Pounders 
497 East Ave. N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

ED. Readers, here is your chance. Can you be 
of help? Notice letter from Thomas W. Ward. 
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explains causes of deafness — tells 
how science can help. Easy to 
read, full of comforting facts. 
Write Audivox, Inc., Dept. PF-2, 
269 W. 14 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Send for it today! 


A. MERRITT’S FANTASY 
NEEDS HELP 


Dear Editor; 

I’m writing to congratulate you on the success 
of your new magazine, A. MERRITT’S 
FANTASY. I think it one of the major pub- 
lishing feats of the year, and I’m looking 
forward to many years of enjoyment with this 
newest of fantasy magazines. 

Being a younger fan I have been able to put 
my hands on very few of the real classics, but 
with FFM, FN, and now AMF I know my 
collections will rapidly increase. 

When I say “increase” that’s just what I 
mean! I’ve had to start all over again just 
recently. After finally completing my file of 
FFM I saw it go up in smoke. Now, without 
many funds on hand 1 hope through the Readers’ 
Column in the three top fantasy magazines to 
replace what has been lost. If any of you readers 
have back issues of FFM you can sell at no 
great price, 1 would sincerely like to hear from 
you. 

But enough of my troubles, and more about 
AMF. 

I was disappointed not to be informed who 
your artist was. Naturally I had expected to 
see the great Finlay, but was pleased with — ?. 
Next time please let us know who the artist is. 

“Creep, Shadow 1” was an excellent classic 
for your first issue, and was a good Merritt 
story. No matter who the author is, I think 
Merritt is just a little better. For beauty of 
description he can’t be beat. 

One suggestion — foolish? Maybe 1 But one 
that will make anyone feel at home with your 
new publication. In other words I missed the 
advertisements of what was in the current issues 
of FFM and FN. Think I’ll call it a letter this 
time. Hope this sees print so I can get help 
from your family of readers. 

Sincerely, 

Gay E. Terwilleger, Jr. 

P.O. Box 387 

Nampa, Idaho 

ED: We hope that some fantasy fans will 
help you out. Best of luck. 

NORWESCONI 


Dear Editor: 

May I take this opportunity of enlightening 
the readers of A. MERRITT’S FANTASY 
on a point of possible interest? 

In ’49 it was the Cinvention ; in ’50 it’s the 
Norwescon! The Eighth World Science-Fiction 
Convention, that is. The annual get together of 
fandom this time will take place in Portland, 
Oregon on the Labor Day week-end of Septem- 
ber 2, 3 and 4. As you perhaps may know this 
is the top fan event of the year. In attendance 
will be pro and fan editors, authors and illustra- 
tors ; fantasy bibliophiles and collectors. In 
addition you can expect fans of all kinds, shapes 
and sizes, hundreds of them, we hope! If you 

(Please continue on page 126) 
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(Continued from page 124) 

can make it, we want you to be there. For 
some of the stf and fantasy hobbyists it will 
mean an opportunity to put in your bid at the 
auction (the inimitable Melvin Korshak is to 
be auctioneer!) for some of those eminently de- 
sirable collector’s items that one hears about but 
seldom ever sees. 

The Portland Science-Fantasy Society and the 
Norwescon Committee with the earnestly so- 
licited help of a united fandom can make this 
Convention the bigsest and best yet. A dollar 
sent to Ruth Newbury, Treasurer, Box 8517, 
Portland 7, Oregon for which you will receive 
a membership card, the pre-convention Fan- 
zines and a copy of the souvenir Convention 
Program Booklet will help insure a Convention 
of which all of us can be proud. 

More detailed information or data can be 
obtained by writing Norwescon, Box 8517, Port- 
land 7, Oregon. 

Sincerely, 

Joe Salta 

1615 SE 43rd Ave. 

Portland 15, Oregon 

ED. Here’s your chance. Fans ! 

VERY PLEASED 

Dear Editor: 

For two months I have been awaiting your 
publication of Jack Mann’s "The Ninth Life”. 
When the current (it is current as this is writ- 
ten, I mean) issue of A. MERRITT’S FAN- 
TASY arrived, it was with very little trepida- 
tion that I began to read the novel. Four hours 
later, having arrived at THE END on page 128, 
I snapped out of my trance with the satisfied 
knowledge that all my anticipations (and none 
of my fears) had been realized. The least I can 
say about the tale is that it is wonderful 1 

Aha I A mystery : where is E. Charles Vivian, 
also known as Jack Mann? Maybe the venge- 
ance of Sekhmet has caught up with him? 

All I can do is emphatically reaffirm a desire 
to see Merritt’s non-fiction and his wondrous 
poetry printed in AMF. We fans will continue 
to request these until we get ’em ! Also in early 
issues reserve places for Mann’s "Maker of 
Shadows”, Kline’s “Call of the Savage”, Cum- 
mings’ “The Fire People”, and any spare Love- 
craft or Howard tales that miglit be lying 
around. 

Oh, yes : the novelette, “The Little Doll Died” 
was very good and so were the illustrations. 

I breathlessly await the Merritt classic 
chalked up for the next issue. Cover and illus- 
trations by Finlay, of course? 

Sincerely, 

Robert E. Briney 

561 West Western Ave. 

Muskegon, Michigan 

ED. So glad that you enjoyed the April issue. 

(Please continue on page 128) 
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for people thev hardly believe that I 
learned to play m well In ao short a 
time.” *H. C. S.. Calif. 


6ee for yourself how tbta wonderful 
self'instractlon method works. 81t 
dou-n. in the priTaey of your own 
home, with the interesting niustra* 
ted booklet. ’’How to Tseam Music 
at Horae.” No ulesman will oaU-^ 
dedde for yourself whether you want 
to play thin easy way.— 02nd year. 



Invited to Parties. ”Be- Well Worth Money. Surprleed Frlende. 
fore I took your course ”The course is fully "People who bear me 
I didn't know one note »eir explanatory. When play don’t underetaod 
of moalc. Thon three one is flnl.<<hed with It how I do It They ask 
months later I started there is little one need If I haven’t had lee- 
to play fev daneea. Tve learn. It Is well worth sons from a teacher. To 
been tnvlted to many the money and I fully their surprise they find 
parties. The course Is believe you have the I haven’t. I’m glad to 
easy and Interesting.” Anest course on the be a student of .vour 
*R. M. Tanoouver, market today.” *R. K SchooL” *F. H. Athol, 
B. G. O., Clarksburg. W. Va. Kans. 

*Actual pupUt* names on request, notoree by Professional models 


lU. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
■ 3676 Brunswick Bldg., N«w York 10, N. Y. 


I I am interested In musle study, psrUcuIarly In the In* 
I strument indicated below. Please send me your free hook- 
■ let, "How to Learn Mualo at Home” and the free Print A 
I Picture Sample. 

Pipe. Resd Organ 
Tenor Banlo 
Ukulele 
Clarinet 
Trombone 
Flute 
Piccolo 


■ Guitar 

I Hawaiian Guitar 

■ Violin 

I Piano Aecordlon 


i Saxophoat 
Trumpet, Cornet 


Modern 
Elementary 
Harmony 
Mandolin 
Praetleal Fingor 
Control 
Havo You 


I Mr. 

I Miss This Instm.t. 

Mrs. (PIJCASB PRINT) 

I Address 


I 


I cit, 

^ot«: IT you ara under 


State 

16 yrs. of ago. parents must sign eoupoo. 


SAVE 2o>-Sll(± coupon on penny postcard. 



A. MERRITT’S FANTASY 


HELP WAHTED! 

MEN & WOMEN! PART OR FULL TIME! 


(Continued front page 126) 
THE ARTISTS 


Hake big ateady money selling 
people who have already ehown an 
interest in owning revolutionary 
new home appliance! Continuous 
national advertising— full pages in 
UFE, SAT. EVE. POST, etc. No door- 
bell pushing — you operate out of 
your local appliance dealer’s 
■tore. No inventory, no investment, 
no credit problems. We train you. 
Write today for FREE 16-rAGB 
POLDER "How to make BIQ honey 
even in your spare time"! Write 
Lewyt Corp., 78 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn 11. N.Y. 




If you beUere that you bare an InvenUco, you should find out bow 
to protect It. We are leststered Patent Attorneys Send for copy of 
our Patent Booklet "How to Protect Your Invention," and an "In- 
Tsnuon Beeord" form. No obllKstlon. They are yours for the asklnB. 

McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 

■•glattrad latent Atternaya 

180-G Victor Building Waihtngton 1. D. C. 


P STUDY AT HOME for Business Success 
and LARGER PERSONAL EARN- 
INGS. 40 years expert instruction— over 
114,000 students enrolled. LL.B. Degree 
awarded. All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for FREE 
BOOK— "Law and Executive Guid- 
ance"— NOW! 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 

Dept. 27-B, 648 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 



eer into 

ADVERTISING 

a quick mUNGt 

UvaryUtUis you noad to CLCAN up 
Uila yaarl Acnaalnir new catakNcand 
Fraa aatvs Ut brlnga you THOU- 
SANDS of Advortlatng apoclaitioa* 
pricing ttdwta. alccCtic algna, display 
davlcea. Send poatcard for it todays 
Uamamber It’a FREK! WrJU: 

PRICING PRESS, Dept. PF 

103 Lsfeyette St. N. V. 13, N. V. 


Dear Editor: 

A few comments, if I may, on the April issue 
of A. MERRITT’S FANTASY. Although 
Merritt was absent this time, AMF showed a 
decided improvement over the first two issues. 
Not in fiction quality, of course; no one can 
beat Merritt. But the cover and interior illustra- 
tions were better, and the printing was much im- 
proved. The cover, needless to say, was ex- 
cellent. Saunders’ style is familiar, but I can’t 
seem to place it The best of the interiors was 
the one done by Calle on page 95. A master- 
piece. The pics for the novel were also good. 
In ray opinion, Von Dongen is the equal of 
Finlay, and Finlay has been my favorite fan- 
tasy artist for years. I, for one, am hoping 
you’ll keep Call!, Saunders, and Von Dongen 
producing. Perhaps you could get Call6 to do a 
cover. That would really be something to be- 
hold! 

“The Ninth Life” was far better than the 
same author’s “Valley of Silent Men” and “City 
of Wonders”, and the last two were no flops in 
themselves. “The Ninth Life” gets a four-star 
rating in my book. The plot reminded me some- 
how of Merritt, and that’s a compliment to any 
author. 

Ted Roscoe’s inappropriately titled “The 
Little Doll Died” was not up to expectations, 
but wp good due to fine characterization and 
realistic dialogue. And, too, the theme is one 
that never fails to fascinate me. It’s been used 
in movies many times, and always with favor- 
able results. May we expect a Lovecraft story 
soon? If so, give us something besides “The 
Colour Out of Space”. The tale is a classic, no 
doubt of that, but it’s been anthologized and re- 
printed so often that one would think that 
Lovecraft never wrote anything else. Person- 
ally, I’d prefer “The Silver Key”. former 
is semi-science-fiction ; the latter horror-fantasy. 
When you so use Lovecraft, try Call^ on the 
illustrations. The results ^ould be interesting. 

Did it ever occur to you that Burrough’s fa- 
mous “Carson of Venus” should be available for 
AMF, FN or FFM? It once appeared in 
Argosy as a serial. The same goes for Kline’s 
“Planet of Peril”. 

Which should be enough hints for this time. 
Sincerely, 

Charles L. Morris 
111 Providence Street 
Gaffney, S. C. 

ED. Many thanks for your letter. 



SAHARA WATERLESS 
HAND SOAP 

Rgmovti without wQtor » Point, Tor. Grooto, 
ink, otc. Quickly •— Eoilly — > Contolnt tanoHn. 
PREVENTS CHAPPING AND ROUGH, RED 
HANDS. SEND $1.00 FOR TWO 60c TUBES ^ 
POSTPAID. Money-Bock Cuofontoo — Agonti 
Wonted. 

Sokoro Products Corp.« Grqnd Roplds« Mich* 


INCOMPARABLE 


Dear Editor; 

May I offer my congratulations for a maga- 
zine I have been wanting to come to the news- 
stands since I first read a copy of A. Merritt’s 
work. He was incomparable in the science- 
fiction field . . . and 1 do think he is in a class 
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READERS’ COLUMN 


by himself. No one can reach him, not Love- 
craft, Smith, Quinn, or any of them. I have read 
all that I can find of his works, hoarding the 
copies as priceless possessions, but have been 
unable to find a lot of them, such as : “The Moon 
Pool”, "The Face In The Abyss”, “The Dwel- 
lers In The Mirage”, “Conquest of the Moon 
Pool” and “The Fox Woman”. I do hope you 
print these in your publications. 

Jora Brown 
7735 Atlantic Blvd. 
Bell, California 

ED : You will find most of the above men- 
tioned stories sometime in A. MERRITT’S 
FANTASY. So glad that this is what you 
want. 

SO LITTLE MERRITT 

Dear Editor : 

I have just finished your February issue; I 
very much enjoyed “The Smoking Land” and 
particulary Merritt’s “Three Lines of Old 
French.” However, there is something I would 
like to know: if this is Merritt’s magazine, why 
only one story by Merritt, and a short one at 
that? I am a great admirer of Merritt, and 
I think you could do better than one story of 
his. I think your idea of using other authors 
besides Merritt a good one, as it offers a 
chance for contrast. If you are going to print 
full-length novels by other authors, might I 
suggest "Return to Yesterday”? 

I am interested in contacting other stf fans 
and will appreciate any help you can give me 
in this. 

Yours truly, 

Bruce Lane 

1630 Old Shak Rd. E. 

Minneai>olis, Minn. 

ED: As explained in our April issue this 
new fantasy is dedicated to Merritt and is 
designed to bring back his memorable triumphs 
of fantasy as well as outstanding fantasies by 
otlier authors. Merritt was not a prolific writer 
so we would not put two of his stories in the 
same issue. 


GET 

INTO 


DIESEL-AUTO 

MECHANICS 

SHOP METHOD 

HOME TRAININO 

by «n Established Residrnt School 
prepares you for Many Good Jobal 

Get Complete Troining 

Diesel-Automotive Industry 
needs trained men, to instaU, 
maintain and repair all types 
Diesel and Automotive en- 
gines — AND allied equip- 
ment. Now. National Scliools 
offers you practical, proved 

home study trainins ooveri^ ALL phases. 
Basic instruction and sp^ialisation in field of 
your choice. All-cmbracing instnietion. Val- 
uable. large (xigine 
, manual — TOOLS and 
EQUIPMENT in- 
I eluded. Earn while 
vou learn. INVESTI- 
OATET^et fuU in- 
formation* 




You R*c*}v» Tools and Squtamofll 
•» Sort or Veur Ceuroo. 


APPROVED 
FOR VETERANS 


lOS ANOEICS 37, CALIF. • EST.1905!: 



1 FIND OUT NOW. ..MAIL COUl 

>ON TODAY 


■ NATIONAL SCHOOLS. Dspt. PFGD>6 (Moll in onvoloao 

I 4000 South Ffousroa Stroat or potto on ponny 

I Lot Angoiot 37, California postcard) 

I Mall me ntKK tbs book. YOUR FUTURE IN DIESEL, ts- 
I nether with the Sample Lesson. I understand 1 may keep and 
I use the InformatlMi with do obligation. 

I Name Age 

I Address 

I City Zone. . . . State 

I D Ckscfc here if Veteran ef World War II 

‘‘Amhesfoot 

Dr. Scholl’s Fast Relief and Healing Aid! 

Don*t wait! Get Dr. ScholPt 
SOLVEX todayl This famous 
pro s c riptiop of .Dr. Scholl’s 

? |tiickly relieves itching, kills 
ungi of Athlete’s Foot on 
contact, aids rapid healing 
of red, raw, cracked or 
peeling skin. Insist on 
Dr. SchoU'a SOLVEX. [ 

In Liquid, Ointment : 
or Powder form. / 



fldHRt Raw, 
CnMSfdn 
Toes and <w roit^ 


DrScholls SOm 



sturdy, colorful, waterproof, stainproof 

Always rsady , . . just slip on ovar car upbelstary. Sura protsetion aoalnsi wot or 
sr***y .garments, battilno SMits, dog's muddy paws or chlldrsn’t sellsd sbasa. 
Mmndsrvul as beach “blanket" for sun bathing or picnics. Fins for horns. A 
ttMusand usss. ORDSn TODAY. Ssnd monsy erdsr. SATISFACTION OUARANTSSD. 
SUts typo dooirod. 


Seporats front 
or reer sent 


$1.98 $3.75 

seoti ~ 


DIvIdod 
bachi oolid 
tat'front 
oeach 
eoupa 


TEXELENT CO. • 206 AMSTERDAM AVE. • NEW YORK, NiY. 
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Can you 


profit 


by 


their 


mistakes 


“What’s your biggest mistake?” That’s the ques- 
tion asked of American men and women in a 
national poll. Almost one out of every three who 
answered said, “Not getting enough education.** 

You needn’t make that mistake. Not when it’s 
so easy to study with I. C. S. at home in your 
spare time. 

The next biggest mistake, said the men, was 
“Wrong choice of career.’’ 

Study with I. C. S. and you have over 400 
courses to choose from. Part of our job here at 


I. C. S. is making sure that you pick the course 
that’s right for you! 

Number Three Mistake? “Failed to seize 
opportunities.” 

Be sure to seize your opportunities. Be sure to 
fill out and mail the coupon below — today! 


A' 




INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


I APPROVED 


Wittmit cost or oblitatioa, plotM somt mi 
ButInoM «nd 
Aoodomle Courtoo 
□ Aocountlnt □ Advortidnir 

S App. Psjrchobp' □ Bookkooplof 
Bustntss Administration 
□ Btn. Corrtspofldonco □ Bus. Law 
□ Cartifiod Public Acmnlini 
□ Comnwdal 
□ Commardal Art 
□ Cost Accountini 
□ Fodaral Tai 
□ First Yaor CoHofo 
□ FortmansNi 
n Good Eni 


BOX 3275-D. SCRANTON 9. PENNA. 

I fail particulars about tbt count BEFORE wfucb I havt markod X: 


Chomieal Coursto 

□ Chtmical Enflnttring 

□ Chtmistry, Analytical 

□ Chtmistry, Industrial 

□ ChtiMstry. Mf(. Iron & Statl 

S Pttroltuni RtAning 
Pulp and Paptr Making 
Civil Cnginotrina> Archltto* 
tuptl and Mining Courtot 
□ Archittcturt □ Archittctural Oratttng 
□ Boiiding Esbmaling 


Elottrloal Courtoo 

□ Eltcincal Dratting 

□ Eltctrical Enginttring 

□ Eltctnc Ught and Powtr 

□ Lighting Ttchnictan 
□ Plastics □ Practical Eltctridan 

□ Powtr Houst Eltctrie 

□ SMp Elt^idan 
Intornal Combuttlon 
Enginoa Courtoo 


Engiii 

□ Hightr Mathtmattcs 


□ Frtnch 

□ High School 

□ Illustration 

□ Industrial Suptrvision 

□ Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Strvict 

□ RotaiNng □ Rttail Bus. Managtmtnt 

□ Saltsmanship □ Stcrtlarial 

□ Sign Ltttoring □ SttrMgraphy 

□ Spanish □ Traffic fianagtmtnt 
Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courtot 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Htatinf □ Plumbing 

□ Rtfrigtratlon □ Sttam Rtting 


□ a*il EnrhMnni ■ □ Coil MiiUnf g DA*li«on 

□ Contracting and Building S ™***!'~*^* 


□ Highway Ennottring 

□ Lumbtr Dttltr 

□ Rtading Structural Blutprlnts 

□ Sanitary Enginttring 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Structural Enginttring 

□ Survoying and Mapping 
Communioatlont Courtoo 

□ Eitctronics 

□ Prac FM and Ttltv^on 

□ Prac Ttitphony 

□ Radio, Gtntral _ 

□ Ttitgraph Dttfnttring 


□ DitstI Engints □ Gas Engioti 
Moohanleal Courtoo 

□ Atronautical Enginttr’i, Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting □ Right Engintor 

□ Fordng □ Foundry Work 

□ HosI Trtalmtnt of Matafs 

□ Indnstrlai Enginttring 

□ tndustrial Instmmtntation 

□ industrial MttaUurgy 

□ Machint Shop 

□ Radio Optrating □ Machint Shop Insptction 

□ Radio Strvicing □'Mtchanical Drafting 
□IMtehanical Enginttring 


D Mold-Lofl Work 

□ Patttrnmaking— Wood, Mttal 

□ Rtading Shop Blutprints 

□ Shoot- Mttal Orsftint 

□ Shoot- Mttal Worktr □ Ship Drafting 

□ Ship Rtbog □ Tool Dtsigning 

□ Toolmaking □ Wtiding Enginttring 

□ WtIding— Gas and Eltctrlc 
Railroad Courtot 

□ Air Brako □ Car Insptctor 

□ DitstI Loeomolivt 

□ Locomobvt Entfntw 

□ Locomotivt Rrtman 

□ Locomobvt Mtchinitt 

□ Raikood Stchon Fortman 

□ Sitam and Dttttl Loco. Eng. 
Stationary Englnoorlng 
Courtot 

n Boiltrmtking 

□ Combut. Enrr □ Engint Running 

□ Mtrint Enainttrinf 

□ Powtr Ptant Engr. □ Staam Engintor 
Ttstllo Courtot 

□ Colton Manuftctuiing □ Loom Fixing 

□ Rayon Wttving □ Ttxtilt Dtiigning 

□ Woolto Manufacturing 


-Ago- 


t Addrtss- 


Oty- 


-WorUng Hours. 


.P.M. 


Prtsont Position 

Longth of Strvko 
la World War 11— 


.Employtd by_ 


Cnrollmtnt undtr 6.1. Bin approvod for World War II VtUrans. Spodal tuition ratos to mtmbors of Iht Armod Forcai. 
Canadian rosidonts sand coupon to Inttrnatlonal Corrtspendonco Schools Canadian, Ltd.. MonIrttI, Canada. 


Yommsf/t 


HAVE A PROFIT 
MAKING BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWMJ 


NO ^ 
TO 


ADVERTISED ] 
■^PRODUCTSi 



EXPERIENCE 




^FREE^ 

SAMPLE^ 


FUll 
OR > 





A UF€TIM€ FUTUKF 

Man or woman — young or old, YOU can cam a atcady income in full 
t>r apare lime as an independent Kendex dealer. Amazing and almost 
“impoMible” earnings can become a reality for you. Herbert Armstrong 
of Tcnn. earned $202 in 9 days. C O. Watkins of Oregon sent 92 orders 
in one day. You have the same opportunity to duplicate these exceptional 
earnings. Over one million dollars will be earned in 1950 by Kendex 
dealers — why not let us establish you in your own bu.<iness and get a 
share of these wonderful earnings? 

KFMDFX MYLOMS RFPLACFV FUFF . . . 

if they run or snag within guarantee period up to three months! 1mp(»s* 
sible? It's true! No matter what the cause — hard use or deliberate abuse— 
whether It is fault of the hose or the wearer — Kendex nylons are re* 
placed FREE if they run, snag or become unfit for wear within the 
guarantee period. How codld any woman resist a positive guarantee of 
satisfaction when she can obtain it without paying any more than other 
standard advertised brands? Kendex nylons are NOT sold in stores, so 
you have no competition. Complete line includes everything from heavy 
70 denier service weight to gossamer luxurious ultra sheer 15 denier 60 
gauge. Proportioned sizes and lengths. Latest colors plus white. 

LINOFRIF - MBFS - HOUSFCOATS - MFN'S HOSF 

In addition to the sensational Kendex nylons you will have a complete 
line of glamorous lingerie, beautiful rol^ and housecoats plus a com* 
plete line of Kentcraft mens* hosiery guaranteed for one full year. Any 
pair or pairs of men’s hose that does not give satisfactory wear within 
one year of purchase will be replaced FREE! 

NATIONALLY AOVFNTISFD 

Kendex will spend over $3.50,000.00 in 1950 to tell millions of readers of 
the advantages in buying from you. Almost every issue of Go^ House- 
keeping, Saturday Evening Post, McCall's, Women's Home Companion 
and Ladies* Home Journal carry our advertising in addition to many 
others. Kendex has advertised in Life, Look, Collier's, etc. Awarded Good 
llmisekeeping Seal. Thousands of orders are shipped daily from coast 
to coast. 



fOOR MONEY-MAKING LINES 

• WOMEN’S NYLON HOSIERY 
• GLAMOROUS LINGERIE 
• HOUSECOATS -ROBES 
• MEN S HOSIERY 


FR6S 

uxiow 






FVFFYTHINO OlVFN FKFF 


Ri«k nothing! Mail coupon and wc will send you, 
free and prepaid, complete money-making outfits 
including sample nylon stocking, samples of lin- 
gerie, robes, housecoats and men's hose fabrics 
and everything you need to immediately start 
making money. Complete outfits become your 
properly even if you don't send any business. 
Simply write orders, we deliver and 
collect. Advance cash plus huge bonus. 

No money or experience needed. Mail- 
ing the coupon is all you need to start 
on the road to a 52-weeks*of-the-year 
high paying business of your own. You 
> have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 


KENDEX COMPANY, BABYLON 29, N.Y. 


^A// 

TODAY 


H /4X 
^ TO 



OBLIGATION 


KENDEX COMPANY _„5o 

BABYLON 29. N.Y. 

Sand m*, free end prepaid, avarylhing I need to make money 
ot a Kendex dealer, inciwding tomple stocking etc. There is 
nothing for me to poy new or loter ond I om under no oblige- 
lion in accepting your money-meking outfits. 


Nome_ 


Cil,_ 


/ 





Beoautte no cro8(i*lhrrndti 
hinder the action of B. F. 
(ioo<Jrioh tire cordu, they work 
in rythm like the uthletei* above. 
Carry impact from one to 
another* ninother road shock, 
reduce wear, cushion humps. 


4 Note how cords of most 
tires are bunched and capped 
by slender cross-threads. Kesult : 
weak spots, "slacker” cords, over- 
worked cords. BFG cords, in- 
stead, are sealeil in rubber, with 
uniform spacing and tension. 


5 Only B. F. Goodrich has 
the equipment and skills 
to cive you "rythmic-Bexing 
cortis” in every tire ,for every 
need. Buy today. See your 
B. F. Goodrich dealer. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


Fvery tire has thousands 
of cor<ls that flex as you 
ride. In most tires, these cords 
are oiil of rythm like the athletes 
above. That’s because the cor<ls 
arc bampcrc<l by nort’U'orking 
cross threads. 


IF YOU CAN reu WHICH ATHLFTES ARE $EST, YOU CAN TELL WHICH TIRE IS BEST: 


Best tire value starts INSIDE 

^.E Goodrich 

ORIATIR COfttFORT 


RYTHM RIDE 


MORI SAFETY 


LONGER MILEAGE 


Famous baseball manager, says: 

"LOOK INSIDE FOR 
INSIDE PROOF" 


I Nolnnly km)ws the value of team- 
work belter than J«m* Mcfjurthy. 
"It helped me \t-in seven w<»rl<l cham- 
pionships, pins two major league and 
two triple-A minor league champion- 
ships,” says J<M*. ".And right insi<le a 
B. F. GtKMlrit'li lire I saw insitle prrK>f 
of the teamwork that makes BFG 
the l»est lire value.” You can sec it too 
—sec how B. F. Goodrich tire cords 
arc precisi(m spaced, sealed in live 
ruhl>er, with no rroxx-thn'mls. 7'hey’re 
free to work together, in rythm, to 
give voii "Kythm Hide”! 





